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One 


I 

Item from bulletin issued by Civil Service Authorities: 
“Collegiate Assessor Godnev, Permanent Inspector of N. 
Municipal School, has resigned, retaining the right to 
wear uniform and receive the pension appertaining to 
his rank.” Further on there follows: “Candidate Kalino- 
vich appointed inspector to N. School.” 

On reading this order the author fell into involuntary 
meditation. “AlasI” said he to himself, "there is no per- 
manency in this world. So Pyotr Mikhailich Godnev is no 
longer an inspector, though according to the most accu- 
rate calculations he bore this title for precisely twenty- 
five years. What will the old fellow do now? Will he change 
his way of living? And vhere will he spend the morn- 
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ings from eight to two. now that he no longer has his 
inspector’s cubby-hole to go to?” 

Godnev, who was a widower, lived with his daughter 
Nastenka in a little house with a garden in the town of 
N., and was the legitimate owner of thirty souls in a vil- 
lajte not far from the town. A spinster of forty-five, by the 
4j|Swf Pelageya Evgrafovna, kept ho*use for him. Despite 
and the fact that she was no beauty, the wile 
?local superintendent of police, a lady prone to com- 
ing out with indiscreet remarks, said he should have 
atoned for his sin by marryirig his charming chatelaine, 
though others, more moderate in their opinions, asked 
what could be the sin of such old people, and why should 
they marry? 

Pyotr Mikhailich was known not only, by everyone in 
the town and the district, but, I believe, by half the gu- 
bernia too. Every day at seven in the morning he went to 
the market for provisions, and was moreover in the habit 
of addressing everyone he met on the way. For example, 
if a worthy burgheress happened to thrust her kerchiefed 
head out of the window of her dilapidated dwelling when 
he passed, he would invariably greet her: 

“Good day, Fyokla Nikiforovna!” 

“Good day, Pyotr Mikhailich!” she would reply. 

“Have you been long back from the gubernia 
town?” 

“I got back yesterday. Sir. I didn’t come back by the 
coach. Sir. I trudged back through all this dirt.” 

“How go your affairs?” 

“My case has reached the higher authorities.” 

“Ah well— a good thing it’s got so high!” 

“Is that a good thing, Sir?” 

“Very good! Very good!” Godnev would say, proceed- 
ing on his way. 

To tell the truth, Pyotr Mikhailich did not know what 
his neighbour’s case was, or whether it really was. a good 
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thing tliat it had reached the higher authorities, he just 
wanted to cheer her up. 

In front of the merchant’s brick-built abode stoi^d the 
merchant’s coachman with his sheepskin jacket slung 
over his shoulders, and Pyotr Mikhailich considered it 
his duty to say something pleasant to him too. 

“Well, brother, have you broken in your horj(<fi*’ Jie 
asked. 

“More or less. It takes time,’’ answered the coacnm|kn. 

“Yes, yes, I saw you! You’re a fine fellow—you know 
how to drive!’’ 

The coachman gave a gratified smile. 

Godnev got to the butcher’s sliop just as llie owner was 
opening it. 

“Aha, Siliverst Petrovich, up rather late today!” said 
Godnev. 

“Can’t he helped, Pyotr Mikhailiclil I gt»t dclayetl 
somehow. How’s my lad getting on? How arc things over 
there?’’ said the butcher, going behind the counter. 

“Your lad? He’s all right — he’s a clever lad. A bit wild, 
though. Broke two panes in the schoolroom window 
again yesterday,’’ replied Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“Lord have mercy on* us!’’ exclaimed tlie hutcher, 
shrugging his shoulders. “Wliat I’m going to do with tha* 
lad I simply don’t know! Nobody can say I spoil him! 
Oh, what’s the good!” 

“Come now! You shouldn’t be too severe. You can 
spoil by beating, too.” 

“You’ve got to beat an imp like that, though,” r<‘plied 
the butcher, and added: “Shall T woicrh voii a bit of 
beef?” 

“Very well— a bit of beef, then. But mind it’s tender!” 

“I’m not likely to give you a tough bit. We don’t sell 
you the bad cuts— we keep them f<»r our general’s ladies.” 

“You want me to believe that? What droll creatures 
you shopkeei)ers are!” 
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“We do, I assure you! I should like to know what that 
dame and the postmaster are hoarding their money for!" 

Pyotr Mikhailich only laughed and shook hi-s head. 

From the butcher’s he went into the yard behind some 
small shops, where the women were selling rolls, earth- 
enware pots, vegetables, thread, and all sorts of other 
articS^. 

,.“You here again with your onions!” said Pyotr Mikhail- 
to a woman standing beside a great basket of onions. 

' 'IBe could not bear onions. 

, “Now, now, good old gentleman, don’t spoil my trade 
—take a string yourself, then ^u can talk!” 

“I don’t eat onions, silly creature!” 

“That’s your sort, you gents— ‘don't eat onions.* You 
only like sweets.” 

“Now don’t be cross, I’ll take a string!” ‘said Godnev, 
and bought some onions, which he presented to the next 
beggar he met, with the words: ‘‘Here’s some onions for 
you! But don’t eat them without bread, they’re bitter. 
Come round to my house and they’ll give you a bit of 
bread.” 

A priest came towards him. Pyotr Mikhailich bowed 
to him from afar. 

“Good day!” he said, taking off his cap and approach- 
ing for a blessing. 

‘‘Good day!” replied the priest in deep bass accents. 

“Well, Father, have you read my book?” 

“I have, I was going to return it to you this very day, 
with my thanks. A very pleasant work.” 

“Yes, yes, an instructive book. Bring it round when 
you have time.” 

“I’ll be sure to,” replied the priest, bowing obse- 
quiously. 

On returning home Pyotr Mikhailich went straight to 
the kitchen, where the cook, under the personal supervi- 
sion of Pelageya Evgrafovna, was lighting the stove. 
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“Here you are, oh, Commander! The fruits and gifts 
of the earth!” he said, handing the housekeeper a paper 
bag which she took and emptied of its contents, sh^iking 
her head and emitting exclamatory sounds something 
like: Eh, eh, eh . . . hey, hey, hey 

“Now what are you grumbling for? How you nag, Mis- 
tress! Is my marketing so bad?” 

To this remark Pelageya Evgrafovna replied in mock- 
ing tones: 

“Oh no— very good, of course!” She was never satis- 
fied with what Pyotr Mikhailich bought, and she was 
right, for some of his tradesmen friends sold him short 
weight, others sold him stale goods, and careful house- 
keeping and cleanliness were a sort of insatiable passion 
in Pelageya Evgrafovna. Though of German descent, she 
could not speak a word of any other language but Rus- 
sian. When she had arrived (why, nobody knew) at the 
tiny district town, she almost died of starvation at first, 
till she was taken to the hospital. Pyotr Mikhailich. notic- 
ing a new patient during one of his visits to the wards, 
entered into conversation with her, and having been wid- 
owed that year, took her into his home to look after the 
little Nastenka. But Pelageya Evgrafovna, lieginning as 
a nurse, gradually took the whole household under he: 
care. From early morn till late at night she flitted hither 
and thither about the house and its outbuildings. Now 
she climbed into the hayloft, now she ran down to the 
cellar, or busied herself in the garden. She polished and 
swept whatever could be swept and polished, and, most 
important of all, her sleeves rolled up and, enveloped in 
an apron from eight in the morning, she did the cooking. 
To give her her due she was a great hand at the prepara- 
tion of certain dishes. Her greatest triumphs were at salt- 
ing and pickling, and the fish she salted in Lent was so 
dellclouts that whenever Pyotr Mikhailich ate it— and on 
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sultry summer days it was preceded by cold beet-soup 
—he would say: 

“Lucullus himself never had such fish and such soup, 
gentlemen!’* 

Pelageya Evgrafovna always washed Pyotr Mikhail- 
ich’s cuffs and neckcloths, Nastenka’s collars, sleevelets 
and lace fichus, and would undoubtedly have washed 
everything else, if her strength had sufficed, for she said 
it made her quite ill to see the linen after it came back 
from the laundress. 

It would have been hard to say when Pelageya Evgra- 
fovna slept and what she ate, and she was not fond of 
being asked about this. She snatched a sip of tea at odd 
moments, only sitting down to table for a minute or two, 
though her place was always laid there. Hardly had the 
roast been served when she would jump up and go to 
the kitchen for something. And when Pyotr Mikhailich 
asked her on her return: “How is it that you never eat 
anything yourself, oh, Commander?” she would only 
laugh and reply: “If I didn’t ea-t I shouldn’t 'be alive,” 
and again set off for the kitchen. 

Pelageya Evgrafovna only accepted her wages (120 
paper rubles a year) * after a certain amount of coercion. 
Pyotr Mikhailich usually brought her ten rubles at the 
end of the month. 

“What’s this?” asked the housekeeper. 

“Your money. Money’s a good thing. Kindly take it and 
sign for it,” her master replied. 

“Oh, stcyp your nonsense!” she would say, turning 
aside and looking out of the window. 

“Law and order are not nonsense. Ma’am. Kindly take 
it,” said Godnev still more insistently. 

* The paper money issue>d in Russia in 1769 underwent extreme 
fluctuations, owing to which there were two money units — the sil- 
ver ruble and the paper ruble. In the eighteen forties the paper 
ruble was valued at about 27 kopeks in siiver.— Tr. 
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“As if I didn't get my keep here!” said Pelageya Ev- 
grafovna, still looking out of the window. 

“Come now, take it! You know I don’t like this!” said 
Godnev more insistently than ever. 

Pelageya Evgrafovna took the money angrily and flung 
it contemptuously into her work- basket. 

And every time tears of gratitude came into her eyf'>, 
despite the dissatisfied expression of her face. 

“Took a beggar olT the side of the road, saved Ikt from 
starvation, and still wants to pay her wages. Ought to be 
ashamed of himself! You’ve got a daughter of your own 
—you’d do better to save something up for her,” she mut- 
tered. 

“Don’t you dare t<» ‘^ay that to me. Commander, d'yoii 
hear? It’s not for you to teach me!” Pyotr Mikhailieh 
said, shouting her down, and PelagevM l^vgrafovna took 
her wages without another word, but always im>\illingly. 

Having handed (»ver liis purchases to his hf)usekei'per, 
Pyotr Mikhailieh would go into his drawing-room and 
drink tea with Nastenka. The conversation between fa- 
ther and daughter was almost always something of this 
sort: 

“Again sitting up all night, Nastasia Petrovna! It’s not 
right, my dear, it isn’t, you know! There’s a time for work, 
a time for rest, and a time for sleep.” 

“I was reading, Papa. I’ve finislied the b(K)k 1 got yes- 
terday.” 

“And that’s wrong, too. What will there be for us to 
read today? There’ll lx: nothing to read in the evening.” 

“Oh, I’ll finish reading it to yon. I’ll read it again with 
the greatest pleasure. Fancy that Valentine turned out 
ever such a bad man!” 

“Now don’t tell me! Read it to me! I’d rather find out 
what happened from the author,” interrupted Pyotr Mi- 
kliailkh, and Nastenka did not go on. 

After this they usually parted. Nastenka sat down to 



read her book or copy out certain passages, or strolled 
in the garden. She never did any housework or needle- 
work. Pyotr Mikhailich, for his part, donned his uniform 
and set off for school. He was lusually met in the en- 
trance by the hall porter, Gavrilich, an invalided soldier, 
nicknamed “Grater” by the schoollx>ys on account of his 
deeply pitted face. It required the truly Christian patience 
of Pyotr Mikhailich to keep Gavrilich as school porter 
for ten years, for the invalid was obtuse, lazy and ill- 
mannered from sheer old age. He seldom cleared laway 
or cleaned up anything, so that Pyotr Mikhailich was oib- 
liged at least once a month ta engage women at his own 
expense to scrub the floors. The porter was in the habit 
of breakfasting early on warmed-up cabbage soup, which 
he usually put in the oven of the inspector’s room every 
evening and kept there till the next morning. Almost ev- 
ery time Pyotr Mikhailich arrived in the morning, he said: 

“Again steaming up the place with your soup, Grena- 
dierl My, how stuffy it is herel It’s suffocatingl” 

“You always think I’m heating up my soup,” protested 
Gavrilich. 

“Well, and so you are, and denying it, too, telling lies 
in your old age, you sinner!” 

“Look in the oven yourself, you’ll see there’s nothing 
there.” 

“I know there’s nothing in the oven— you’ve eaten it. 
You don’t even take the trouble to wipe the fat off your 
face, you blockhead. And you dare to answer back! I’ll 
sack you, mind, and you can go begging in the streets.” 

“Sack me! As if people can’t live by lagging!” replied 
Grater, going out. 

“Fool!” Pyotr Mikhailich called after him. 

But here the matter always ended. 

After busying himself in the inspector’s room over the 
drawing up of various reports, Pyotr Mikhailich would 
make the rounds of the school between lessons, usually 
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beginning with the first form, in which there were usual- 
ly clouds of dust. 

“Savages! Tatar hordes! Hey, there! Quiet! Silence! Be 
so quiet that you could hear a pin drop!" cried the old 
man, looking very stern. 

It became a little quieter in the room. 

“If you make a noise again I’ll give it you— all of you! 
I’ll give one in every ten a wigging,’’ he concluded sol- 
emnly, and went out. 

In ihe passage a little ruffian ran into him, almost 
knocking him over, 

“What are you up to?’’ cried Pyotr Mikhailich, flinging 
out his arms. “You’re like an unbroken colt. Just you 
wait. I’ll put a bridle on you!” 

“Pyotr Mikhailich, Modest Vasilicli made me go with- 
out dinner. It’s not my fault,” said Kalashnikov, a third- 
form pupil, a hulking, unbrushed, unwashed lad of about 
eighteen, wearing a padded jacket. 

“You probably deserved it,” said Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“I didn’t do anything, so help me! Ask anyone! Every- 
one knows how unfair he is to me. I can’t slop in today 
-^it’s a market-day. I must help my dad in the shv)i)." 

“All the better, you’ll be sorry, and understand it’s 
wrong to play the fool and be rude,’’ said Pyotr Mikhail- 
ich and got away quickly. 

Kalashnikov imitated him, making sure that the old 
man heard him: 

“ ‘It’s wrong to play the fool and be rude,* old cock! 
I’ll go without my cap! Much good may it do you!” he 
cried, tearing a corner off a map on the wall in his rage. 

Severity and harsh measures were simply not in Pyotr 
Mikhailich’s character. He managed the boys with more 
or less success, having them flogged in extreme cases, 
a task he always imposed on Gavrilich, never witnessing 
its performance and instructing him to administer the 
punishment less with a view to pain than to humiliation. 
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But Gavrilich, who cherished a profound hatred for the 
boys, administered such punishment (so long as the cul- 
prit was not too strong for him) that the victim, once es- 
caped from the inspector’s room, sobbed for two hours. 
When Pyotr Mikhailich had to deliver a rebuke or a re- 
proof to the teachers, he was at his wit’s end. As a mat- 
ter of fact the only one who required this was the history 
teacher, Ekzarkhatov, a university graduate, and no fool. 
He knew his subject well, and for almost the whole of 
every month he was quiet, thoughtful, conscientious and 
extremely taciturn. But the day after he received his 
monthly salary he always came to lessons tipsy. He 
would joke with the boys, and then sally forth into the 
street, his hat on one side, a cigar between his lips, sing- 
ing or whistling. Should occasion arise he was even ready 
to ipick a quarrel. He would feel a yearning for female 
company and to satisfy it would go to the river-bank 
and stand beside the rafts on which the laundresses 
washed the -linen. Whenever he came up against crockery, 
window-panes, or members of his household, he would 
strike out. But after he had slept all this excitement off 
no one was so quiet as he. While living in Moscow he had 
married a widow-woman of uncertain social position witli 
five children— a stupid quarrelsome person who, he said, 
had driven him to drink. While her husiband was on tiie 
rampage his wife took refuge with neighbours. But when 
he recovered, she nagged at him mercilessly, and if he 
ventured to say a single word she would throw whatever 
came to hand at him, tug at her own hair till it stuck out 
wildly, and rush off to complain to Pyotr Mikhailich, fair- 
ly bursting into the inspector’s room and bawling: “Fa- 
ther Pyotr Mikhailich, for God’s sake, help me! What 
shall I do? Oh, what shall I do?’’ 

“What’s the matter? What d’you want of me?” God- 
nev would ask, though he knew very well what the mat- 
ter was. 
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“The same old thing—drinking for two days! Do what 
you like! 1 can’t stand it! There’s not a plate or a cup in 
the house! He’s broken everything! I hardly got away 
with my life! It’s the third night I’ve spent in the bath- 
house with the children!’’ 

“My God! My God!’’ Pyotr Mikhailich would say, 
shrugging his shoulders. “Calm yourself, Madam, I’ll 
speak to him and I trust it will be the last time.’’ 

“Pyotr Mikhailich, make things hot for him! Couldn’t 
you ... if you would— supposing you were to give him 
a flogging?” 

“How can you say such a thing? You ought not to talk 
like that!” Pyotr Mikhailich would protest. 

“Gavrilich!” he called out on one of many such occa- 
sions. “Ask Mr. Ekzarkhatov to come to me.” 

And Ekzarkhatov appeared, stoop-sliouldered, in a 
worn uniform, his face emaciated, a bruise beneath his 
left eye ... a most melancholy figure. 

“You are beginning to yield to your unfortunate habit 
again, Nikolai Ivanich! I think you know the Greek say- 
ing: ‘Drunkenness is madness in miniature.’ Why should 
you want to be mad? With your mind, your education 
. . . it’s too bad, it is really!” 

“Forgive me, Pyotr Mikhailich, no one could feel it 
more than I do,” replied Ekzarkhatov, bending his head 
still lower. 

“You ugly mug, you!” interpolated his wife, no whit 
abashed by the presence of the inspector. “It’s all talk — 
in your heart you’re not a bit sorry! Five cliildren and 
what do you do for them? Am I to steal, am I to go beg- 
ging because of you?” 

“Dear, dear!” said Godnev, shaking his head. 

“Forgive me, Pyotr Mikhailich!” repeated Ekzarklia- 
tov. 

“I know you are sorry and I trust you will never do it 
again. Kindly go to your class,” said Pyotr Mikhailich. 
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“And you, Madam,” he added when Ekzarkhatov had 
gone, “you see I did not spare him. I gave him a good 
dressingidown. You need no longer fret ” 

But Madame Ekzarkhatova was not to be so easily con- 
soled. 

“I needn’t fret? What did you say to him? You patted 
him on the back again, the curl” she cried. 

“Tck, tck! A lady should be ashamed to use such 
language!” said Pyotr Mikhailich. “Husband and wife 
should correct one another’s faults with loving kindness, 
not with abuse.” 

“A fig for his love! He’s not worth a fig, the ugly fel- 
low!” retorted Mrs. Ekzarkhatova. “If I had known how it 
would be I would never have come— you and he are as 
thick as thieves!” she cried as she went out. 

Pyotr Mikhailich chuckled, saying to himself: 

“Fiery woman! Very fiery woman! She’s quite ruined 
her man. And such an exceptional chap. Too had!” 

Passing through the streets on his way home, Pyotr 
Mikhailich was always very glad if he ran into any coun- 
try gentleman of his acquaintance who happened to be 
in the town for a short time. 

“Wait a minute!” he would cry. 

The country gentleman would stop. 

“How long are you here for?” 

“Till tomorrow.” 

“Are you invited anywhere for dinner?” 

“No, I haven’t seen anyone yet.” 

“Then come and take pot luck with us. I shall be very 
angry if you don’t— wer so angry! We haven’t met for a 
whole year.” 

“Thanks. I will, since you are so kinfl. I’m just going 
to the Court House.” 

“Very good, that’s what I like— that shows a friendly 
spirit. Good-bye till then,” Pyotr Mikhailich would 
reply. 
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Pelageya Evgrafovna was always protesting against 
his habit of inviting everyone to dinner. 

“Well, Commander! What have we for dinner today?” 
he would ask when he got home. 

“Don’t worry, you won’t be hungry.” 

“Good! I’ve invited a man ” i 

“Why can’t you ever tell me beforehand, Pyotr Mikhail 
ich, and why are you forever inviting people? We’re al- 
ways running short of supplies!” 

“None of your scolding. Commander! The man who 
grudges a bite to a friend is a miser.” 

Pelageya Evgrafovna was no more stingy than he 
was, really, but she did not like being, as she said, caught 
unawares. In addition to chance visitors Pyotr Mikhailich 
had one daily guest— his own brother, retired Captain 
Flegont Mikhailich Godnev. The Captain was a bachelor 
with a pension of a hundred silver rubles and he had 
two small rooms almost next door. Unlike the garrulous 
and sociable Pyotr Mikhailich, the Captain was extreme- 
ly taciturn, only speaking when he was spoken to, and 
then for the greater part in monosyllables. He was very 
fond of birds, and kept nearly a hundred of different 
varieties. He was fond of shooting and fishing, but the 
main object of his affections was his pointer Dianka. Ho 
was never parted .from her, let her sileep on his bed, 
washed her, watched her for hours as she lay stretched 
out under the table, and always ended up by chuckling. 

“What are you laughing at, Captain?” Pyotr Mikhail- 
ich would ask him. He always called his brother Captain. 

“I was only looking at Dianka— she’s asleep.” 

The Captain always wore his uniform. He was a great 
smoker, preferring strong Turkish tobacco which he car- 
ried about in a beaded pouch together with a short meer- 
schaum. This pouch had been embroidered for him by 
Nastenka and, at his own request, showed a Cossack kill- 
ing a Turk on one side, and the Fortress of Varna on the 
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other. Every day, exactly half an hour before the return 
of Pyotr Mikhailich, the Captain would appear, bow to 
Nastenka, kiss her hand, and inquire after her health, and 
then sit down without another word. 

“Why don’t you smoke?” Nastenka would say, by way 
of drawing him out. 

“I’m just going to,’’ replied the Captain and he filled 
his short pipe, struck a light from a tinder-box of his own 
fabrication, made from thick sugar-loaf paper, and began 
smoking. I 

“Good day to you. Captain!” Pyotr Mikhailich would 
say as he came into the room. 

The Captain would rise and bow respectfully. This bow 
alone would have been enough to show the deep respect 
he felt for his brother. At table, when there were no visi- 
tors, Pyotr Mikhailich was the only one who talked. Nas- 
tenka scarcely said a word and ate very little; the Cap- 
tain said nothing at all and ate a great deal; Pelageya 
Evgrafovna kept jumping up from her seat. Aher dinner 
the following conversation almost always took place 
between the brothers: 

“Whither do you intend wending your way? To see your 
birds, I suppose,” said Pyotr Mikhailich when the Cap- 
tain, having finished smoking, picked up his cap. 

“Why yes, I must go and see them,” the other replied. 

“God speed! Will you be coming tonight?” 

“I will,” the Captain replied as he went out, and in 
the evening there he was again with his usual acces- 
sories— his pouch, his pipe, and Dianka. 

After evening tea there would be reading aloud. The 
Captain gave the preference to historical and military 
works; but he listened to whatever was read with equal 
attention, and if Dianka whined in her sleep, scratched 
violently at her ear with her claws, or thumped the floor 
with her tail from pure joy, he shook his finger admonish- 
ingly at her and murmured: “Coucher 
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On church holidays the life of the Godnevs assumed a 
somewhat different character. Pyotr Mikhailich, in his 
everyday jacket and ancient cap, usually attended morn- 
ing service in the parish church, where Flegont Mikhail- 
ich also put in an appearance. After the service the broth- 
ers parted, each going to his home. Pyotr Mikhailich 
accompanied Nastenka to mass, wearing a new overcoat 
and hat and his uniform. The Captain too turned up in 
uniform. When the service was over the brothers ap- 
proached to kiss the cross, then embraced one another and 
exchanged the compliments d the season. Then the Cap- 
tain went up to Nastenka to inquire after her health and 
wish her the compliments of the season. From the church 
the whole family went home, where Pelageya Evgrafov- 
na had coffee ready for them. On holidays Pyotr Mikhail- 
ich was more tranquil and cheerful than ever. 

“Would you be so kind, our beloved brother, as to lend 
me your pipe and tobacco pouch?*’ he asked, while drink- 
ing his coffee. He only drank coffee once a weak and in- 
variably smoked a single pipe after it. 

His brother’s request never failed to afford the Cap- 
tain immense pleasure. He blew assiduously in the stem 
of the pipe, filled the bowl neatly with tobacco and, lay- 
ing down the tinder-box, handed the pipe to Pyotr Mik- 
hailich, in return for which his brother kissed him. 

The news of Godnev’s resignation caused astonishment 
in the town. 

“Have you sent in your resignation, Pyotr Mikhailich?’’ 
people asked him. 

“Yes, Sir,’’ he replied. 

“What made you do that?” 

“Why shouldn’t I? I’ve had my day. I’ve worked 
enough.’* 

“You would have had double pay if you had waited.” 

“What do I want with double pay? Thank God I have 
enough to eat— I’ll manage somehow.’’ 





II 


From the preceding chapter the reader is fully entitled 
to conclude that peace and tranquillity and the divine 
blessing prevailed in the family I have described, and 
that all its mem'bers were as happy as possible. Thus it 
would appear, and thus it would in reality have been, 
had not a certain young person, my future heroine, Nas- 
tenka, been involved. That very same police superintend- 
ent’s wife who had put such an unfavourable interpre- 
tation on the relations between Pyotr Mikhailich and 
Pelageya Evgrafovna, said of Nastenka: 

*‘Good Lordl Was there ever such a plain girl as that 
unfortunate Nastenka Godneva?” 

“Why do you call her plain? I think - she’s a sweet 
girl,” her husband ventured to dbject. 

“Very sweet!” repeated his wife ironically, flushing 
as if from a profound insult. 

“Why, what’s wrong?” said her husband, more to him- 
self than to his wife. 

“Very sweet!” reiterated his wife, and there was a hiss- 
ing sound in her voice. “Mixes up all the dance steps, 
and you should just hear her French: 7a ne voo pas, je 
ne poo pas’!” 

“They’re not rich people. They had no money for gov- 
ernesses,” remarked her husband daringly. 

His wife gazed steadily at him for several minutes, as 
if taking the measure of his features and wondering what 
she should do with them, and at last, with an obvious 
effort at self-control, exclaimed: 

“What are you doing in the drawing-room? Get out! 
Stay in your study all day and don’t dare to stick your 
ugly nose here!” 

The police superintendent merely shrugged his shoul- 
ders and left the room. 

“Setting himself up for a philosopher, the fool! And he 
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dares to argue!” cried his wife. “Muzhiks’ daughters 
have no money for governesses either, and that’s why 
they remain as they are.” 

ft is scarcely necessary to state that tlie unfavourable 
opinion of the police superintendent s wife was utterly 
unjust. Nastenka was decidedly good-looking. She was 
not tall, very slight, a typical brunette with luxurious 
black hair; she had a habit of raising her great black 
eyes, which were like two ripe cherries, and this gave her 
a somewhat sentimental expression. In a word, she had 
as pretty a little face as ever seen! 

As for her education, I shall have to make a slight di- 
gression here. Nastenka was in the full sense of the word 

what is called a provincial young lady But the reader 

is implored not to confuse her with the present-day pro- 
vincial young lady. There is an enormous difference be- 
tween the two. I myself, for example, am by no means 
an old man, indeed just entering upon the respectable 
age of forty, but alas, despite the researches which I have 
been carrying out for the last fifteen years. I have met 
none of those sweet provincial damsels to whom my first 
feelings of love were dedicated, with whom I shed bitter 
tears over Amalat Bek, and capped quotations from 
Yevgeni Onegin; in whose albums I wrote: 

/ will not say, / will not breathe 

The eternal secret in my soul. 

In those, my youthful days, trivial gossip went the 
round in every small town, in eve^y hamlet, to the effect 
that some Annochka Savinova was madly in love— oh, 
horrors!— with Ananyin, a married man, and that her 
mother had had to take her to Moscow, to the waters, to 
cure her of this unfortunate passion; and Katenka Maka- 
rova was so far from indifferent to a certain lieutenant 
of the Carabineers that even at a ball she had been un- 
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able to conceal her feelings, and had never taken her eyes 
off .him the whole evening. Almost every young lady in 
those days— of this I am certain— preserved in some se- 
cret drawer notebooks full of poetry, and full of grammat- 
ical errors, too, of course, but very conscientiously writ- 
ten out in her own hand. In the endless mazes of the ma- 
zuika a young lady and her partner discussed their emo- 
tions, becoming so absorbed that they did not even notice 
when it was over, or that everyone had long ago gone 
to supper. There is nothing of all this in the provincial 
young ladies of the present .time. Good heavens, how ra- 
tional, how discreet they are, how infinitely more accus- 
tomed than those bygone young ladies to the restrictions 
of the corset! How energetically, if not very expressive- 
ly, they play the piano! How correct is their French! How 
gracefully they dance! But fear not, these will not dance 
themselves into a state of oblivion. If you speak to them 
of feelings (the author has done this with a purpose), be- 
lieve me they will not respond, either because they do not 
understand, or because they consider it improper. Should 
you ask a present-day provincial young lady if she likes 
music, she will answer: “Yes,” and play you two or three 
polkas. Another, perhaps, will sing something from Nor- 
ma, but if you should ask them to sing and play for you 
some Russian song or drawing-room ballad which is a 
little old-fashioned, but which you love for its spirituality, 
they will merely make a face and rise from the piano 
stool. The author once expressed, in a company of coun- 
try maidens, the opinion that for a girl to dream in the 
moonlight did credit to her heart — all the young ladies 
laughed, all cried in one voice: “Dream? How silly!” Our 
great Pushkin, destined, one would think, to be the favour- 
ite of women for all time, Pushkin, whose poetry the 
young ladies of my time knew almost by heart, for whom 
Tatyana was an ideal— why, the young ladies of today 
hardly know him, though they have devoured hundreds of 
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volumes of Dumas and Paul Foval. And why is this, you 
ask? Simply because these authors describe the court, the 
magnificent drawing-rooms of the heroines, and their 
splendid equipages. If I chanced to observe something in 
the nature of love in the breasts of modern young ladies, 
this love was always directed at some brilliant parti. And 
the more brilliant the parti, the greater the passion. It 
may be confidently asserted that the young ladies of by- 
gone days suffered when they loved, and that those of the 
present-day suffer when their papas have not sufficient 
means. Formerly a young girl was ready to flee with the 
poor but noble Waldemar; now there is no fleeing any 
more, but the author has seen, with an aching heart, scores 
of examples of seventeen-year-old girls employing all 
their coquetry to capture some wealthy oldsiter. Formerly 
the maiden’s dream was a demi-god, now he is a future 
general or the possessor of five hundred souls. There is 
not a trace left of the dreaminess, the sensibility which 
the kindly Karamzin once did so much to make popular. 
Vanity and again vanity, outward brilliancy arid in- 
ward hollowness have eaten into youtbml hearts. Mod- 
ern young ladies are ready to undergo all sorts of con- 
nubial tortures for the sake of a carriage on horizontal 
springs, a velvet mantle trimmed with swan’s-down, dia- 
mond slave bracelets. 

My heroine was not such a one. Clever, of a sweet dis- 
position, perhaps rather sentimental and sensitive, she 
used to sit in a chair all huddled up, did not know how 
to waltz to two-time, could not play the piano and said: 
“/e ne voo pas, je ne poo pas'* What would you? Slie nev- 
er had a French governess to initiate her into these mys- 
teries. She was not sent to boarding-school, where she 
would have been taught to hold herself straight and to 
curtsey. She never even had a practical auntie or older 
sister to cultivate her appearance and, in the words of 
Gogol, to cram her with all sorts of woman’s tricks. 
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After his wife died Pyotr Mikhailich, who could not 
bring himself to part with Nastenka, had her brought up 
at home. As a child she had been a regular tomboy, run- 
ning about the garden all day, digging in the sand, sun- 
burnt as only brunettes can be, feeding the geese on the 
bank of the stream, and even playing horses with com- 
mon boys. The beggar woman who frequented the yard 
of Pyotr Mikhailich’s house used to say: 

“What a tomboy! Just you wait, Til put her in my sack 
and take her away!” 

Nastenka blushed, but did not allow herself to be put 
out of countenance, and stared boldly into the old wom- 
an’s face. Of course she never obeyed Pelageya Evgra- 
fovna of whom she was not a bit afraid. 

The housekeeper was horrified at the sight of her 
soiled dress and torn boots. 

■“Just look at that dress from Petersburg! You won’t 

get another like that in a hurry I’ll tell your Pa, Nas- 

tasia Petrovna!” she threatened. 

“Papa won’t say anything,” retorted Nastenka and ran’ 
to her father herself. 

“Look what a scarecrow I am. Papa,” she said. 

“Nice little savage,” he replied. (Pyotr Mikhailich 
called his daughter “little savage” on account of her wild 
ways and dusky complexion.) 

Nastenka jumped on to his knees, kissed him, lay down 
on the sofa beside him and fell fast asleep. The old man 
would sit for hours without moving so as not to wake 
her, would gaze at her for hours, never taking his eyes 
off her, and then, lifting her up tenderly, put her to bed. 

“How much pleasure we should have shared if the dear 
departed had lived!” he said to himself with tears in his 
eyes, and went into his study, where he stayed for a long 
time 

When Pelageya Evgrafovna accused Pyotr Mikhailich 
of spoiling Nastenka, he usually replied, “To forbid a 
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child to gambol means to poison the best moments of 
life and diarken the purest, the brightest j'oys.*’ 

Pyotr Mikhailich himself gave Nastenka lessons in 
writing, the Scriptures^ arithmetic and grammar. The 
child was very quick. Wiih what enthusiasm he showed 
his friends the well-known axiom, written by her tiny 
hand in big letters: “America is rich in silver!’* 

“She’ll 1^ a calligrapher, gentlemen, my daughter will 
be a calligrapher,” he would say. He was fond, too, of 
examining her in the mulliplicatinn tables in front of 
•visitors, trying to puzzle her by putting questions in a 
roundabout way: 

“Tell me now, if you can, Nastasia Petrovna— what is 
nine times two?” 

“Eighteen,” replied Nastenka, never taken unawares. 

And the old man was enchanted. 

When Nastenka was fourteen she stopped romping in 
the garden, even stopped playing with dolls, was ashamed 
to kiss the -retired Captain and bliislied when ordered 
to do so by her father, making the Captain blush, too. 
How was Pyotr Mikhailich to amuse his little savage in 
the monotonous life he led? Scarcely realizing what he 
was doing, he taught her his own favourite occupation. 
No doubt everyone remembers the vast quantities of nov- 
els which came out in the thirties in Russia in transla- 
tions and from the pens of Russian' authors, novels on 
all sorts of subjects, historical novels, novels with a pur- 
pose, adventure stories. And then the anthologies, the al- 
manacs and, last but not least, the magazines. Every 
evening something was read aloud fr >m among all these. 
At first Nastenka listened with the instinctive curiosity 
of childhood, but later she began reading aloud to her 
father, and at last acquired a passion for reading. 

Her first appearance in the little circle of society in the 
provincial town was not a great success. She was eight- 
een years old when Madame Shevalova, a General’s 



widow, and an extremely proud and fashionable lady, 
came to live in the town. Formerly she had lived on her 
estate, wintering in either Moscow or Petersburg, and now 
she had come to the provincial town to follow in person 
the course of the legal proceedings in relation to her es- 
tate. She had only one daughter. Mademoiselle Paulina, 
a young woman who was reported to be extremely clever 
and well-educated, but had unfortunately a sallow com- 
plexion and, it was rumoured, lacked two ribs on one 
side, a defect which it was almost impossible to discern 
from her outward appearance. Madame Shevalova wasr 
very wealthy and extremely stingy. Having squeezed all 
that could be squeezed out of her estate, she managed her 
household herself, counting every kopek spent. It was 
said that she was so stingy that she grudged food not 
only to her servants, but even to herself and her daugh- 
ter, and when there were no visitors the portions served 
at her table were barely sufficient to satisfy hunger; but 
for outward brilliance the Gcnerars widow grudged noth- 
ing. On her arrival in the town she rented the best apart- 
ment procurable, entirely upholstered in velvet and plush, 
with an abundance of gilt-framed pictures and any 
amount of bronze ornaments. She always drove about the 
town with a postilion, though her four horses had a fam- 
ished look. She kept a maitre d'hdtel, and her footmen 
were never seen out of livery. To crown all, she an- 
nounced that she would give a dance every thursday 
throughout the winter. 

All the inhabitants of the little town truckled to her, 
the more that she behaved with extreme arrogance, mak- 
ing the acquaintance of all the officials in the town, but 
becoming intimate with hardly any of them, openly de- 
claring that she only knew spidtual repose when she saw 
Count Ivan and his charming family (Count Ivan, a dis- 
tant relative of hers, was a wealthy landed proprietor 
with an estate in the environs of the town) . 



This Madame Shevalova first met Pyotr Mikhailich in 
quite an informal manner, having gone to him to ask for 
books from the municipal school library, and when he 
agreed to do this, she rewarded him by an invitation to her 
first Thursday, and pressed him to bring his daughter. 
Nastenka was -somewhat alarmed when Pyotr Mikhail- 
idi announced to her that they were going to a ball at 
the house of Madame Shevalova, but she was elated at 
the idea. For all his inexi)erience in such matters, Goclnev 
realized that his daughter must show hors<'lf for the fir.st 
time in society as well dressed as possible, and he con- 
sulted Pelageya Evgrafovna on this point. Their counsels 
ended in a decision to buy Nastenka a dress length of 
the best gauze to be worn over a robe of the best satin 
procurable. The housekeeper exerted extraordinary efforts 
and the stuff purchased was changed six or seven times — 
here a flaw was found in the gauze, there a tiny spot was 
discovered on the satin. Pelageya Evgrafovna did not 
venture to make the dress herself, but sought out a serf- 
dressmaker who sewed for the treasurer's wife, persuad- 
ed her to come and work in the house, ensconced her in 
her own room, and watched every stitch she made. Pela- 
geya Evgrafovna, who intended to place round Nasten- 
ka’s neck her late mother's pearl necklace with a diamond 
clasp, spent half the day reatringing, cleaning, washing, 
and sorting the pearls. A true German, Pelageya Evgra- 
fovna was a skilled cook but knew nothing al)out clothes. 
The gauze she chose, though of the best quality, was 
a florid pink. And the serf-dressmaker copied the fashion 
too slavishly, and made the peak of the bodice over the 
skirt too deep. The refurbished pea -I necklace was of 
course of some value, but even it was a little clumsy. 

These defects were perceived neither by Nastenka, op- 
pressed as she was by vague fears, nor by Pelageya Ev- 
grafovna herself, who dressed her charge to the best of 
her understanding and ability, and certainly not by 
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Pyotr Mikhailich, who knew nothing whatever about the 
subtleties of feminine toilet. Pyotr Mikhailich donned his 
new uniform, a white waistcoat with shining brass but- 
tons, and a white tie, the costume he usually wore for 
Holy Communion and Sunday mass. When Nastenka ap- 
peared, fully attired, he exclaimed: 

“Oh, what a queen! Bene, optimel Turn your head, 
now . . . good . . . very good Commander— our Nas- 
tenka is quite a beauty!’* 

“Slop that, now, don’t interfere, keep back! You’re in 
the light, I can’t see a thing!’’ cried the housekeeper in 
staccato phrases, carefully setting Nastenka’s dress to 
rights and shaking out the folds. 

Pyotr Mikhailich entered the brilliantly illuminated 
ball-room of the General’s widow, where a Jew guests 
were already assembled, leading his daughter by the 
hand. In these moments he presented a spectacle which 
was both quaint and charming, and at the same time a 
little ridiculous. He stepped out proudly, obviously con- 
vinced that his Nastenka was the best of all. His calm, 
complacent expression showed how far he was from the 
thought that the small and slightly built Nastenka was 
quite outshone by the imposing appearance of the eldest 
daughter of Count Ivan, an eighteen-year-old girl of 
striking beauty, or that the sharp-tongued police super- 
intendent’s lady, seated in the ball-room, was saying to 
her meek spouse, who sat mournfully at her side: 

“My congratulations! Black beetles in cranberry sauce 
are now appearing at fashionable routs, I observe.” 

In the drawing-room Pyotr Mikhailich went up to the 
hostess, who w'as reclining on a corner sofa. 

“Allow me to introduce my daughter to you. Your Ex- 
cellency,” he said, bowing and scraping. 

**Charmeer said Madame Shevalova, rolling her eyes 
with a slight bend of her bead. 

Nastenka sat down in an arm-chair at a little distance. 
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Madame Shevalova turned her head languidly towards 
her and fixed her dim grey eyes on her lor a few mo- 
ments. Nastenka thought she was going to address her, 
but the lady siaid not a word and remarked, turning her 
head in another direction, v^bere the wife of the dealer in 
vodka licences sat, stiff as a ramrod, and all decked out 
in diamonds: 

“I do like your bracelet! Combien Vavez-vous paye?" 

'*‘1 don’t know. Your Excellency, it was a present from 
my husband,” replied the lady, flushing with pleasure at 
the attention paid to her. 

Mademoiselle Paulina, who had only just finished 
dressing, now came into the room. She went straight up 
to her mother and kissed her hand. 

“Qw/ est cette jeune personae?" she asked, glancing 
with narrowed eyes towards Nastenka. 

Her mother made no reply, merely closed her eyes ami 
smiled. 

Nastenka was both intelligent and sensitive. She had 
noticed all this, had understood it all perfectly— and she 
flushed. The dancing began. There were not many male 
partners, and they all danced either with the daughter of 
the hostess or other girls ol their acquaintance. No one in- 
vited Nastenka to dance. That in itself would have been 
nothing, but she was threatened by something still more 
disagreeable. Among the guests was a certain Mediokrit- 
sky, a senior clerk and a great favourite of the police 
superintendent’s wife, who had recommended him to the 
General’s widow to draw up certain documents and look 
after her case, and whom thereforf* the General’s widow 
reluctantly admitted to her parties, where he usually lim- 
ited his activities to drawing on a pair of kid gloves 
and tugging at his waistcoat. This time, however, Me- 
diokritsky, seeing that Miss Godneva sat unnoticed in 
her chair and never danced, decided that this was just 
the lady for him. Determined to ask her to dance, he went 
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up to Nastenka, bowed, scraped, and invited hej for the 
quadrille. She understood, of course, that the very in- 
vitation from such a partner was a fresh humiliation for 
her, but consented without showing her feelings. From 
the very first it was obvious that Mediokritsky had not 
the faintest idea of inviting anyone to be their vis-a-vis. 
This was at once observed by Mademoiselle Paulina who 
immediately set it right, crossing over to them and stand- 
ing opposite with her partner, a Hussar on leave, to 
whom she said something in an undertone. The Hussar 
merely shrugged his shoulders, saying: ''Oh, mon Dieu, 
mon Dieur It then became clear that the young clerk, 
who had learned the French quadrille by himself, chiefly 
from the observation of others, did not know the steps 
and kept making mistakes, while in the fifth-figure, which 
was the most difficult, he got into a perfect muddle. He 
said not one word to his partner, merely glancing at her 
with a patronizing smile every now and then. When the 
quadrille was over, he suddenly said: “And the next, 
pleasel” Nasten'ka’s head was going round. But though 
she felt more like crying, she overcame her feelings and 
consented. When they stood up again, a mocking smile 
passed over many faces. Mediokritsky behaved as be- 
fore: he uttered not a word throughout the quadrille, and 
when it was over, said: “And the next, please!” Knowing 
nothing of ball-room customs, it never occurred to him 
that it was not the thing in society to dance with one 
lady the whole evening. 

Nastenka could no longer control her feelings. On the 
plea of a headache she left her officious cavalier abruptly, 
and went 'Uip to her father, who was sitting near a card 
table with all the appearance of innocent satisfaction. 
When he caught sight of Nastenka he was quite alarmed, 
so pale was she. 

“What’s the matter with you, my darling?” he inquired 
anxiously. 



“Take me home— I feel faint,” replied Nastenka. 

“Certainly, certainly. How delicate you arel” said the 
old man, rising. “Excuse me, Your Excellency,” he said, 
as they passed the drawing-room. “My little girl doesn’t 
feel well.” 

Once home Nastenka fairly tore off her ball dress and 
flung herself on her bed. The next morning she awoke 
with eyelids swollen from weeping, and vowed never 
again to go anyw'here. Reading became her only form of 
amusement. She read whatever came her way. At last 
she seemed to have exhausted all Russian books. Nas- 
tenka told her father she would like to learn French. The 
old man who knew the language well but had an atro- 
cious pronunciation, undertook to be her teacher. Nas- 
tenka studied day and night and by the end of six months 
could read with fair fluency. This of course helped to 
form and develop her mentally, but at the same time it 
acted as a great stimulus to her imagination. She began 
to live in a kind of fantastic world, peopled by Homers, 
Horaces, Onegins, and the heroes of the French Revolu- 
tion. She could only conceive of the love of woman as 
an emotion founded exclusively on self-sacrifice, of life 
in high society as a form of torture, of public opinion as 
something too trivial to be worthy of attention. The at- 
mosphere in which she lived became intolerable to her. 
Pyotr Mikhailich, so good-humoured and complacent, be- 
gan to irritate her, not only when he praised any of the 
inhabitants of the town, or related some passing event 
there, but even when he enjoyed his dinner; in a word, 
she became a petty tyrant over herself, her father and 
the rest of the household, and fresh eccentricities dis- 
played themselves in her with every day. For instance, 
she suddenly took a fancy to riding, and insisted on a 
saddle being bought for her, and although their horse 
was not accustomed to be ridden and she had never 
been in the saddle before, she immediately plunged into 
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a gallop, so that Pyotr Mikhailich almost died of fright. 
But she got back safe and sound, though pale and trem- 
bling. Another lime she took it into her head to make a 
pilgrimage of over thirty versts on foot, after which she 
was indisposed for a fortnight. 

Pyotr Mikhailich, wiio still regarded his daughter as 
almost a child, attributed all these whims and oddities to 
nerves and was firmly convinced that a course of bath- 
ing in the summer would cure her of them, at the same 
time noting ecstatically that Nastenka was acquiring 
fresh knowledge with every day, or, as he put it, “widen- 
ing her intellectual horizon.** 

“How briglit you are! If you were a boy you would be 
a poet, I’m sure of it,” said the old man. 

The words made his daughter blush, for she was a 
poet and almost every day, in the utmost secrecy, wrote 
verses. 

Thus the time passed. By now Nastenka was over 
twenty and had no suitors, or at least only one. The de- 
spised Mediokrilsky, after the ball at the house of the Gen- 
eral’s widow, suddenly started calling on Pyotr Mikhail- 
icli every evening with his guitar, after a decent interval 
invariably asking permission to sing and play something. 
The old man received and listened to him with his usual 
indulgence. Mediokritsky, fixing a tender glace on Nas- 
tenka, almost always began with the following verse: 

Thru mist and murk / swini^ 

Till 'gainst a treacli'rous rock 
My unwept head I knock. 

All this was brought to a head by the police super- 
intendent’s wife calling quite unexpectedly one morning 
with a proposal from her favourite for the hand of Nas- 
tenka. Pyotr Mikhailich laughed. 

“Thanking you humbly for your trouble, Maria Iva- 
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novna, and Mr. Mcdiokritsky for the honour/’ he said, 
“but my daughter is still young.” 

The lady’s lips twitched— she never could stand re- 
sistance and in this case she had not expected any. 

“That’s usually said as a mere formality, Pyotr Mikhail- 
ich,” she objected. “It’s not my business, of course, but 
in my opinion the young man is a very good match for 
Nastenka. He may be poor, but poverty is no crime.” 

Pyotr Mikliailicli was somewdiat annoyed. 

“Certainly poverty is no crime,” ho said in his turn, 
“and it is not because he is poor that we cannot accept 
Mr. Mediokritsky’s offer, but because he is quite an un- 
educated man, and, according to what I hear, has certain 
undesirable tendencies.” 

“As far as I can .see both suitor and lady have had 
the same education,” said Maria Ivanovna scornfully. 

Nasitenka, who was a witness of this scene, could not 
control herself: 

“Your own daughter is of marriageable age, Maria Iva- 
novna,” she burst out. “If you like Mediokritsky .so much, 
why don’t you marry your daughter to him?” 

“No, thank you, he wouldn't do as a suitor for my 
daughter,” declared the police superintendent’s lady. 

“Then why do you think he would do for me?” asked 
Nastenka proudly, blushing all over her face. 

“Why, good heavens!” exclaimed the lady. “I didn’t 
think about it, I simply fulfilled tlie urgent request of 
the young man. He may have had some rigid to make it, 
and have been given some sort of hope— 1 know nothing 
about that.” 

Nastenka flew into a rage: teai., came into her eyes. 

“It was probably you, and not I, who gave him hope, 
and I would ask you not to trouble yourself about me, 
and to relieve me of your match-making with regard to 
anyone whatever,” she said in agitated tones, rushing 
violently out of the room. 
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The police superintendent's iady looked after her 
mockingly. 

“And is your reply the same, Pyotr Mikhailich?” she 
asked. 

“Precisely the same, Maria Ivanovna!” answered 
Pyotr Mikhailich. “And I can only deeply regret that you 
took upon yourself a proposal so offensive to us.” 

“I, of course, regret it still more; one should really 
be very careful in such cases and understand the people 
one has to deal with,” said the police superintendent’s 
lady, tying her hat strings convulsively and pulling on 
her dyed boa, preparatory to a hasty departure. 

Pyotr Mikhailich deiivered her to the care of the foot- 
man and went back to his daughter, who sat weeping in 
her room. 

“Nastenka, you crying? What’s this? You should be 
ashamed of yourself! Such weakness!” 

“It’s terrible. Papa. Next time she’ll come with an offer 
from her footman. Sheought to be turned out of the house!” 

“Now, now, that’ll dol How impulsive you arc! Let- 
ting ycjurself be vexed by such nonsense! Why not take 
a book and read?” said the old man. 

But Nastenka was unable to read. 

This event represented a final breach with tlie petty 
provincial world. Hereafter Nastenka went nowhere, only 
meeting acquaintances in church, or on the town ram- 
parts, where she sometimes strolled on summer evenings 
with her father, or in her own house. She never bowed 
first, and even when spoken to, either said nothing, or 
replied in monosyllables, as if grudging every word. 

Ill 

One evening some three weeks after the order sanc- 
tioning his resignation had been issued, Pyotr Mikhail- 
ich, much to the delight of the Captain, was reading 
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aloud Danilevsky’s history of the war of 1812 , while 
Nastenka sat by the window gazing pensively at a wood- 
land glade flooded with pale moonlight. The school porter 
Gavrilich came to the door and could be heard arguing 
about something with the housemaid who was silting 
in the entrance-hall. 

“What are you doing there?*’ cried Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“A visitor,’’ replied Grater, thrusting his pock- 
marked countenance in at the half-open door. “The new 
inspector has come, he has ordered the teachers to be at 
his room at nine tomorrow morning, uniform compul- 
sory.’’ 

“Aha, so that’s it! Me must be a very strict fellow. 
That’s in your line, Captain, isn’t it? Quite tlie military 
way!*’ declared Pyotr Mikhailich, turning to his brother. 

“Precisely so,’’ replied the latter significantly. 

“Where is the new inspector staying?” continued Pyotr 
Mikhailich. 

“At One-Thumb’s Inn,” replied Grater as if it annoyed 
him. 

“And have you been to sec him?” 

“No. Why sliould I? Afonka’s wife came running to 
say they must all be there at nine, uniform compulsory, 
that’s all.’’ 

“Go and tell them, then.” 

“I shan’t go today. There’d be no rousing them— too 
late. I’ll make the rounds tomorrow.” 

“That’s true. But mind you’re not late! And tell the 
teachers to sec that their uniforms are in order and come 
to me first — we’ll all go togetliei. And shave yourself, 
and put away your felt boots — above all, don’t heat up 
that cabbage soup of yours! Mind what I say now!” 

“Always at me about my soup! You can’t talk about 
anything else,” grumbled the invalid and went out, bang- 
ing the door angrily. 

Pyotr Mikhailich looked after him, laughing. 



This time, however, Gavrilich fulfilled the task im- 
posed on him with unusual alacrity, and l)efore daybreak 
had made the round of the teachers, who gathered at the 
house of Pyotr Mikhailich by seven. They were all more 
or less oppressed by a certain fear and anxiety. Their 
company, however, was not quite complete, consisting 
only of our friend Ekzerkhatov, the history teacher, and 
Lebedev, the teacher of mathematics, a man about six 
feet tall, almost always unkempt and unshaven, and the 
possessor of a deep bass voice and a ferocious appear- 
ance, which was in perfect accord with his violent pas- 
sion for hunting; he was the best marksman in the gu- 
bernia, and an expert bear hunter, having shot down 
more than thirty bears in his time. Their mutual passion 
for hunting had brought about a close friendship be- 
tween Lebedev and the Captain. Rumyantsev, the 
teacher of literature, joined them later. Unlike Lebedev 
he was a short, slight young man, excee'dingly timid and 
therefore of an accommodating nature, and at the same 
time a great talker and very fond of clothes, wearing 
his hair a la coque, and waved over the tcanples. He had 
dressed for the occasion in what he considered an ex- 
tremely fashionable coat and a coloured scarf, tied in an 
enormous bow, but on the advice of Pyotr Mikhailich 
had instantly rushed home and changed into his uniform. 

Pyotr Mikhailich, too, was in dress uniform. 

“Well, here we are, and all dressed for parade. Come 
nowl A fine set of fellows!” he said. “But you ought to 
have had your hair cut, Vladimir Antipich. Look how it 
sticks out!” (This to the teacher of mathematics.) 

“It grows so fast, damn it! I can’t think why. Last 
night, I admit, I was out shooting woodcock, and had no 
time to get it cut,” replied Lebedev, smoothing his hair. 

“I see,” said Pyotr Mikhailich sympathetically, and 
turned to Rumyantsev. “Well, Ivan Petrovich, old fellow, 
how are you?” 



“rm all right! Mama went on at me not to talk too 
much to the new chief. ‘He doesn’t know you, Va- 
nyushka/ she said, ‘perhaps he wouldn’t like it/ She told 
me I might eay something I didn’t mean tu, and then I 
could never take it back,” explained the teacher of liter- 
ature innocently. 

“Quite right, quite right/* agreed Pyotr Mikhail ich. 
And chanting in tragicomic tones: “ ‘The time to say fare- 
well has cornel’ ’’ he continued with feeling. “I hope with 
all my heart, gentlemen, that your new chief wdll lake 
to you. For my part I was always pleased with you and 
will recommend you in the most favourable light.” 

“We would like to work with you for ever, Pyotr 
Mikhailich,” said Lebedev. 

“That we would,” declaimed Rumyantsev, raising his 
eyes to the ceiling. “I haven’t been here long, but I tell 
everyone that I came here without so much as a penny 
for a cab -driver, or a single decent suit of clothes, and 
owe everything to your kindness.” 

Ekzarkhatov said nothing, merely hcave^l a deep 
sigh. 

These avowals were evidently greatly to the taste of 
the old man. 

“Thank you for your kind opinion of me,” he rei)lic(I. 
“I know that I, too, was sometimes very exacting, tlial I 
made it hot for you. It may bo I liavc wronged some of 
you. Don’t hold it against me!” 

“We have never known anything but kindness from 
you,” exclaimed Lebedev. 

“It was only paternal admonition.- on your part,” add- 
ed Rumyantsev. 

Pyotr Mikhailich was quite overcome. 

“I am very, very grateful to you, my friends! Believe 
me that, though I cannot now express myself, I feel it all. 
God send that everything may go as well and harmo- 
niously under your new chief!” 
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With these words he endeavoured to wink away the 
tears gathering in his eyes. 

Ekzarkhatov, his head bending lower and lower, sud- 
denly broke out into loud sobs and fled to a corner to 
hide his emotion. 

“Now, now! What’s all this? You ought to be ashamed! 
It’s all very well for me, I’m an old man! Stop it!’* said 
Pyotr Mikhailich, scarcely able to restrain his own sobs. 
“Let us proceed in peace,’’ he concluded solemnly, and 
marched ahead of his subordinates. 

Our learned friends were met in the yard of One- 
Thumb’s Inn by the innkeeper’s wife, a portly dame in a 
cotton sarafan. She was struggling under the weight of a 
huge tub of garbage which she held by the handles, but 
she immediately stopped and bowed, saying: 

“Good day. Sirs, good day.’’ 

“Tell Mr. Kalinovicli, my good woman, that the 
teachers have come to introduce themselves,*’ Pyotr Mi- 
khailich said to her. 

“In a minute, Sirs, I’ll send my lad to him this minute, 
and you please go and wait in the sitting-room. He 
said you were to wait in the sitting-room.’’ 

Pyotr Mikhailich and the teachers went into the sit- 
ting-room, where they found the door into the next room 
firmly closed. They waited about a quarter of an hour, 
when the door at last opened and Kalinovich came out. 
He was a tall, extremely lean man, with a clever, sallow 
countenance. He too was in a brand-new uniform (not, 
it is true, of very fine cloth), with a waistcoat of dazzling 
white pique, and a sword, and he held a small three- 
corner^ hat in his hand. 

“Allow me to introduce myself,’’ began Pyotr Mikhail- 
ich, “your predecessor. Collegiate Assessor Godnev.’* 

Kalinovich gave him the tips of his fingers. 

“Allow me to introduce the teachers,’’ added the old 

man. 
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Kalinovich gave a slight bow. 

“Mr. Ekzarkhatov, the teacher of history/* continued 
Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“Where did you study?** asked Kalinovich. 

“Moscow University, philological faculty/* Ekzarkha- 
tov replied in mournful tones. 

“Did you graduate?*’ 

“I left after the second course.*’ 

“Knows liis subject perfectly — deserves a professorship 
for his knowledge,** interpolated Godnov. “You may even 
have been university acquaintances. According to your 
ages you should have been there together.** 

“There were so many of us/* retorted Kalinovich. 

Ekzarkhatov glanced up at him for a moment, and 
looked away quickly. He remembered Kalinovich perfei-tly, 
for they had been in the same class and had sat for two 
years on the same bench. But apparently it suited the 
latter to forget his former comrade. 

“Mr. Lebedev, teacher of mathematics,’* continued God- 
nev. 

“Where did you study?’* asked Kalinovich again. 

“I have been engaged in private surveying,** replied 
Lebedev laconically. 

Kalinovich transferred his glance to Rumyantsev who, 
not waiting for the question, and standing with his hands 
to his trouser seams, rattled out: 

“Brought up in Moscow Orphanage, at first gave pri- 
vate music lessons, but, having a family to provide for, 
desired to enter the service of the State.** 

“All our teachers are distinguished for their knowl- 
edge, their morality and their zeal,” put in Pyotr Mi- 
khailich. 

Kalinovich smiled faintly, and this did not escape the 
notice of the old man. 

“In speaking thus,’* he continued, “I lake no credit to 
myself. My day is over. I seek nothing for myself, it 
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is for them I speak, in the hope that you will be so kind 
as to afford them your protectfon. You are new here — 
your recommendation to the higher authorities will be 
of the greatest importance for them.’* 

“I shall regard it as my pleasing duty,” said Kalino- 
vich and added, turning to Pyotr Mikhailich: “Won’t you 
sit down?” He then bestowed upon the teachers the kind 
of bow with which a chief gives his subordinates to un- 
derstand that they may go. But the teachers, not' under- 
standing him immediately, did not budge. 

“I will not keep you, gentlemen,” said Kalinovich. 

Ekzarkhatov went out first, and after him the other 
two, though Rumyantsev stood for a moment in the 
doorway to make a profound obeisance. Pyotr Mikhail- 
ich frowned. He was greatly displeased that his succes- 
sor had not only shown no kindness to the teachers, but 
had not even asked them to sit down. He made as if to 
go himself, but Kalinovich again asked him to lake a 
seat, even drawing up a chair for him. 

“They arc all very nice people,” said the old man 
again, sitting down. 

Kalinovich appeared not to have heard him and asked, 
after a pause: 

“Is there any good society here?” 

“Oh yes. The officials here are splendid people, and 
live in the utmost harmony with one another. There is no 
quarrelling or backbiting among us. This town has long 
been renowned for its friendliness.” 

“And is there much entertaining?” 

“Oil yes. They visit one another occasionally, and have 
a good time.” 

“Could you name me a few persons?” 

“Certainly. But who is it you particularly wish to 
know?” 

“Is there a mayor?” 
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“Certainly. Feofilakt Semyonioh Kucherov, a veteran 
of 1812 , a most estimable old man.” 

“Has he a family?’* 

“He has a very big family.” 

“Who else?” 

“Next comes the superintendent of police, and liis 
wife, I suppose. Then there is our lawyer— quite a young 
man, still a bachelor, but he’s smm going to marry the 
daughter of the mayor.” 

“Is there a postmaster?” 

“Naturally there’s a postmaster, but he’s an old man 
like me, and inclined to stay at home.” 

“Those are all officials. What about landed proprie- 
tors?” asked Kalinovich. 

“The only landed proprietor who lives liero permanent- 
ly is Madame Shcvalova, a General’s widow.” 

“Wealthy?” 

“Oh yes— they say she’s a millionnaircss and, I must 
tell you, she’s a regular General’s wife. They call her the 
lady governor here.” 

“Is she still a young woman?” 

“No, she’s old, she lias a daughter getting on in years 
— unmarried.” 

“Kindly inform me,” said Kalinovich after a short si- 
lence, “arc there any droshkies to be had?” 

“You are probably alluding to cabs for hire, and there 
aren’t any,” replied Pyotr Mikhailich. “There’s no nek‘d 
for them. And so, according to the law of political econ- 
omy with which you arc doubtless acquainted, where 
there is no demand there will be no supply.” 

Kalinovich seemed to be mediialing. 

“That’s rather annoying. I intended to make a few 
visits today,” he said. 

“If that is so, you have no need to worry,” rejoined 
Pyotr Mikhailich. “Allow me, by way of marking our ac- 
quaintance. to offer you my carriage. My horse is an ex- 
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cellent one, and the carriage, though not of a fashionable 
make, is very good. Many landed proprietors use it when 
they are in town.” 

“You would vastly oblige me. But I feel a bit awk- 
ward ” 

“Always glad to lend a helping hand.” 

“Many thanks.” 

“I thank you. But I have one little condition, my dear 
Sir— whoever uses my horse is bound to taste of my 
bread and salt, to dine with me. That’s the fee I exact.” 

“A most agreeable fee,” replied Kalinovich, smiling. 
“But I’m afraid I may keep you waiting.” 

“Dispose of your time as seems best to you,” ireplied 
Pyotr Mikhailich, getting up. “Till our next happy meet- 
ing,” he added, bowing and scraping. 

Kalinovich gave him his whole hand and courteously 
saw him as far as the front door. 

All the way home the old man was unusually thought- 
ful, every now and then uttering brief exclamations. 

“Ah, youth, youth! You have brains, perhaps more than 
we old fellows have, but you haven’t much heart,” he 
said, ascending the stops of his porch, and immediately, 
according to liis invariable custom, he informed Pela- 
geya Evgrafmma that there would be a guest for dinner. 

“I know all about it,” she said, and ran down to the 
cellar. 

Having changed his clothes and ordered his carriage 
to be sent to Kalinovich. Pyotr Mikhailich went into the 
drawing-room to his daughter, kissed her, sat down and 
again fell to musing. 

“Well, Papa, have you seen the new inspector?” asked 
Nastenka. 

“Yes, my darling, I have been so fortunate as to make 
his acquaintance,” replied Pyotr Mikhailich with a half- 
smile. 

“Is he young?” 
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“Very young. And a dandy. And a clever fellow, you 
can see. But he seems rather proud. He received our fel- 
lows as if he were the Governor himself— condescending- 
ly. That’s not nice. It’s not a very creditable beginning.” 

“Well, what if he is conscious of his own dignity? Your 
teachers are very good people of course, but that’s all,” 
protested Nastenka. 

“Whatever sort of people they are,” reiterated Pyotr 
Mikhailich in his turn, “he ought not to be proud. There 
are two sorts of pride— one sort is noble, it is the desire 
to improve, to be better. This sort of pride is the attribute 
of great men. It strengthens them in their work, enables 
them to overcome obstacles and achieve their aims. But 
the sort of pride which lords it over inferiors— ugh! I de- 
spise it! What’s it for? That’s a stupid, absiiird pride.” 

“Why did you invite him to dinner if he’s so stuck-up?” 
asked Nastenka. 

“Because I want to talk to him about the teachers. He 
must be led to understand them properly,” replied Pyotr 
Mikhailich, wishing to conceal the impulse to hospitality 
which made him invite all and sundry to dinner, for what 
reason God alone knows. 

“I wouldn’t have sent him the carriage, at any rate. 
Why couldn’t he have gone on foot?” remarked Nastenka. 

“Stop talking nonsense!” Pyotr Mikhailich interrupt- 
ed her, now thoroughly annoyed. “It won’t hurt the mare, 
will it? What harm can it do her? I le wants to make 
visits. He can’t run about the town on foot.” 

“Visits! He only arrived yesterday, and wants to make 
visits today!” exclaimed Nastenka ironically. 

“Well, that’s nothing to wonder at, is it? That’s all 
right!” 

“Shows off in front of the teachers, and hastens to 
make his obeisances to others the moment he arrives! The 
man must be a fool!” 

“There you go! You’re too free in your speech, Nasten- 
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kal I see nothing stupid in it! He’s got to live in the 
town, and he wants to know everyone.” 

“Why should he, if he’s such a clever man himself?” 

“Why not? All the people here are most estimable. 
What’s the meaning of such dislike of people? That’s very 
bad of you, my darling, and a thing I don’t like at all. 
What have they done to you?” 

“I don’t think anyone wants my love.” 

“God wants our love, and so does the heart of man. 
Without love for one’s fellows, life in this world is both 
sad and sinful,” uttered the old man solemnly. 

Nastenka replied with a contemptuous smile. 

Pyotr Mikhailich argued with his daughter frequently 
and passionately on this subject. 

IV 

At twelve o’clock Kalinovich, having changed from his 
uniform into a black frock-coat, a black satin scarf and a 
black velvet waistcoat, and put on a new overcoat, went 
out of the house to set olT on his visits, but stepped back 
in amazement at the sight of the carriage which had been 
sent to him. The horse desoribed so flatteringly by Pyotr 
Mikhailich was of course, thanks to the unceasing atten- 
tion of Pelageya Evgrafovna, very well-fed. But its im- 
mense piuffy head, its drooping cars, its thick shaggy 
legs, bore eloquent testimony to its respectable age, de- 
crepit state, and docility. The harness, also bought by the 
housekeeper herself, was distinguished more for its en- 
during qualities than for elegance. The carriage, with its 
enormous wheels, high springs, and clumsy driver’s seat, 
belonged to that category of vehicle frequently described 
as antediluvian. To crown all, the coachman was the 
hideous Gavrilich, enveloped in a huge grey peasant’s 
coat, with a round grey felt hat jammed over his brows, 
so that only his bristling moustache and a small part of 
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his face could be seen. At the sight of Kalinovich, 
Grater took off his hat and made a bow. 

“I suppose you’re the footman, aren’t you?” asked Ka- 
linovich. 

‘‘A soldier, Your Honour, a discharged soldier,” re- 
plied Grater, bowing again. 

“Why is your head sliaved if you are llic coachman?” 

“I’m not a coachman. Your Honour— I look after the 
school. Pelageya Evgrafovna sent me— their lad is ill. 
‘Go, Gavrilich,’ she said, ‘drive the carriage.’ So that’s 
it, Your Honour,” reported tlie invalid, bowing a third 
time. He w'as obviously trying to ingratiate himself with 
the new chief. 

The young inspector remained some time wondering 
whether to drive about in this carriage or not. But there 
was nothing to be done — no other coach was to be had. 
He pulled a comic face and got in, ordering the coachman 
to drive him to the mayor, who lived in the Town Hall. 

Entering the first room that he came to Kalinovich 
caught sight through a half-open d(K)r of a lady in a bod- 
ice and petticoat with her hair down. At his appearance 
the lady cried out: “Heavens! Who are all these* i>eoplc 
wandering about?” and disappeared into the inner rcKuns, 
strutting like a peacock. 

Kalinovich remained alone. He stamped softly cm the 
floor till a chubby housemaid, in a homespun dress and 
barefoot, came into the room. 

“What do you want?” she asked. 

“Is your master at home?” asked Kalinovich. 

The girl stared at him with bulging eyes. 

“Olga, you chit! Who are you chattering to, there?” 
came the voice of the mayor. 

The girl went to her master. 

“There’s a man here. I don’t know him,” she said. 

“But who is he?” 

“I never saw him before, Sir. 1 don’t know him.” 
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“Say I’m busy. Tell him to go to tlie police station. I 
have no time now,” said the mayor. 

“He’s busy, you’re to go to the police station,” repeated 
the girl upon returning. 

Kalinovich laughed. 

''Be so kind as to give him this card,” he said, handing 
her two visiting cards with the corners turned down. 

“For the master?” asked the girl. 

“For the master,” said Kalinovich and took his depar- 
ture. “Wild beasts, not human beings!” he said, getting 
into the carriage, and he resolved not to seek the acquaint- 
ance of any of the other officials. But considering that 
it was too early yet for a formal visit to the General’s 
widow, and catching sight of the name of the post-office 
on the wall of a house, he gave orders to have himself 
driven up to the front porch. The postmaster evidently 
kept himself well barricaded. His was the only door in the 
whole town which was locked, and had a bell handle on 
it. Kalinovich rang at least five times, till at last there 
came to his ears the sound of slow steps on the stair- 
case, a bolt clicked, and a tall, skinny old man with a sod- 
den countenance, in a white knitted nightcap, round 
spectacles and a long, extremely shabby grey frock-coat, 
stood in the doorway. 

“Is the postmaster at home?” asked Kalinovich. 

“/ am the postmaster. Sir! What can I do for you?” 
drawled the old man hoarsely. 

Kalinovich explained that he had come to pay him a 
visit. 

“Ah, much obliged to you. Sir! Come in,” said the post- 
master and led his visitor through a long, chilly hall, 
on the walls of which hung enormous oil paintings so 
dim and gloomy that at first glance it was impossible to 
make out what their subjects were. On almost all the 
window-sills were pots of densely growing geraniums, 
emitting a strong, suffocating odour. The next room into 
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which the host led his visitor was also hung with dark- 
hued pictures. One corner was almost filled up by an icon 
stand. A parchmcnt-bound book lay open face down on 
an unpainted oak table; cunningly wrought ivory cruci- 
fix hung on the wall over the table. 

The tall, unpaintcd oak chairs had hard leather cush- 
ions. The postmaster motioned to Kalinovich to sit 
down and gazed at him in silence through his glassc's. 
Kalinovich, too, said not a word. 

“I suppose you have seen fit to take the place of Mr. 
Godnev?” asked the host at last. 

“Yes,” replied Kalinovich. 

“Just so. Sir. You will have a good post. Your prede- 
cessor lived in the lap of luxury and acquired a fortune 
to boot A good post,” he drawled in conclusion, 

Kalinovich winced. 

“And what post did you fill before?” asked the host 
after a pause. 

“I only graduated from Mo.scow' University two years 
ago, and have not yet served anywhere.” 

“You are from Moscow University, are you? I know it. 
Sir, I know it! A learned institution. Many learned men 
have had their education there. Lord liave mercy! Lord 
Jiave mercy! Lord have mercy!” said the postmaster, rais- 
ing his eyes to heaven. 

The ensuing silence lasted for some time. 

“Is it long since you left Moscow?” said the postmas- 
ter. 

“I come straight from there.” 

“Just so. Sir, just so! That’s quite a short time. I should 
like to know what people say and write there about' the 
new comet to appear on the horizon.” 

“Oh, that! It’s quite a commonplace phenomenon. Its 
passage has been traced in advance.” 

“I know, Sir, I know! Our great astronomers can read 
the istarry chart easily, you’d think they were prophets. 
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Lord have mercy! Lord have mercy! Lord have mercy!” 
repeated the old fellow, raising his eyes to heaven and 
continuing as if to himself: “Great events are preceded 
by heavenly portents. But however swift the mind of man, 
it cannot penetrate these mysteries, though we already 
have many other prophecies.” 

“What other prophecies have we?” asked Kalinovich, 
who had begun to find his host interesting. 

“We have many prophecies,” repeated the latter eva- 
sively. “Cities swallowed up by the earth are being exca- 
vated, as though to testify to the frailty of all earthly 
things. I read. Sir, this year in Moskovskiye Vedomo- 
sii that the English missionaries have got as far as the 
Ethiopian steppe ” 

“It may 'be so,” said Kalinovich. 

“Yes, Sir, they have,” repeated the postmaster. “And 
I have been told by a most reliable person that a de- 
formed child has been born in America. Lord have mercy! 
Lord have mercy! Lord have mercy! Much testimony has 
been offered. Sir, very much, and worst of all the diminu- 
tion of love,” he continued. 

Kalinovich looked at the old man with still greater cu- 
riosity. 

“Do you read a great deal?” he asked. , 

“No, Sir, very little. There are very few good books 
nowadays. And my health is very poor. I have been suf- 
fering from dropisy of the chest for the last seven years. 1 
have been stricken by grief. Sir. My own son sued me, on 
the pretext that I concealed and made away with his moth- 
er’s fortune. Lord have mercy! Lord have mercy! Lord 
have mercy!” concluded the positmaster, and fell into pro- 
found thought. 

Kalinovich rose and took his leave. 

“Good-bye, Sir,” said his host, also rising. “I am much 
obliged to you. Your predecessor used to supply me with 
serious books— I hope you too will not neglect me,” he 
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added, bowing. ‘The payment for this is supposed to be 
ten rubles a year. I have not the wherewithal, but if you 
will be so kind as to oblige me, an impoverished man, for 
nothing ” 

Kalinovich declared his perfect willingness and made 
off. 

“Good-bye, Sir, good-bye. I am much obliged to you,” 
said the old man, seeing him out and banging the door, 
which be immediately bolted. 

The house of the General’s widow was, as I have al- 
ready remarked, the best in the town. There was a flagged 
pavement all round it, from which the snow was cle«nred 
throughout the winter, and sand was scattered over it so 
that the General’s widow and her daughter could stroll 
there for want of a better place between two and four 
of a winter afternoon. Voluminous striped muslin curtains 
were looped over the windows. Tlie inside of the house 
fully matched its outside. From the spacious entrance 
there rose a wide carpeted staircase of imitation oak, 
with flowers on either side. When Kalinovich entered, a 
footman in a braided livery, with a rather foolish face, 
assumed a statuesque pose and to the question: “At 
home?’’ replied briskly: “Come in, Sir,” running ahead to 
announce the visitor. Kalinovich seized the opportunity 
to stand in front of a mirror and set his hair and his col- 
lar to rights, and buttoned up the last button of his frock- 
coat, before following the footman. 

The General’s widow was reclining according to her 
wont on a comer sofa. 

Mademoiselle Paulina sat not far away working at a 
drawing of a child’s head in pencil. Kalinovich intro- 
duced himself in French. The General’s widow gazed 
steadily at him with her dim eyes and apparently 
approved of his appearance, for she asked, with a civil 
smile: 

“Are you one of the landed proprietors hereabouts?” 
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“No, Ma’am,** replied Kalinovich, casting a -rapid glance 
at Paulina, whose sickly countenance and odd-looking 
figure had struck him immediately. 

“You have probably come here on some mission?’’ went 
on the lady. She look Kalinovich for a Petersburg offi- 
cial whose arrival at the town was daily expected. 

“No, Ma’am, I have come here to work,’’ lie replied. 

“To work!’’ exclaimed the General’s widow in a tone of 
astonishment. “What post have you here?’’ she added. 

“I have -been appointed inspector of the municipal 
school:’’ 

Mother and -daughter exchanged glances. 

“What sort of post is that?’’ asked the widow. 

“It’s probably the post left vacant by that old man,” 
remarked Paulina. 

“That’s it,’’ said Kalinovich. 

Mother and daughter again exchanged glances. The 
older lady looked down. 

Paulina narrowed her eyes and resumed her drawing. 
Kalinovich guessed that by revealing his post he had low- 
ered himself in the opinion of his new acquaintances, and 
realizing with whom he had to deal, he made up his mind 
to set matters right. 

“I have never lived in a district town before,” lie said, 
“and know nothing about provincial life.” 

“It’s very dull here,” said the General’s widow with 
evident reluctance. 

“There isn’t much society, it seems.” 

“It seems so.” 

“Docs it consist of nothing but officials?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“But Your Excellency condescends to live here perma- 
nently,” remarked Kalinovich. 

“T am here to see to my affairs and my health and to 
be near a doctor. My estate is in the district, I have 
many relatives and intimate friends here, who come to see 
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me,” said the General’s widow and suddenly checked 
herself, as if afraid she had said too much, and thus low- 
ered her dignity. 

“I left Moscow with the utmost regret,” went on Ka- 
linovich. “This year, as if to spite me, so many interest- 
ing things are going on. Not to mention the living-tab- 
leaux which are so splendidly performed, there are so 
many delightful concerts, and then there is Rubini.” 

“He wasn’t there long, he only gave two or three con- 
certs,” remarked Paulina. 

“And what sort of concerts were they?” said her moth- 
er. “Just fragments Moscow always gels the left- 
overs We heard him in Petersburg in grand oiktu.” 

“He sang his best arias and Moscow was enthusias- 
tic,” declared Kalinovich. 

“Moscowl Moscow is always ready to he in tx-stasios 
about anything.” 

“Just like Pelers'burg,” relorted Kalinovich. “As a mat- 
ter of fact Moscow seems to me the more discriminating 
of the two.” 

“As if they can be compared — Moscow and Petersburg! 
Petersburg is simply divine, but I can’t stand Moscow'. 
We spent several winters tliere and were bored to death.” 

“That is Your Excellency’s personal opinion,” said Ka- 
linovich. “And I will not venture to oppose it.” 

'“No, it’s not my personal opinion,” replied the lady 
calmly. “My late husband, who knew ail the capitals in 
Europe, always said — I’m sure you’ll remember, Paulina 
— he had never seen anything to i)oat Petersburg.” 

“Have you ever lived in Petersljurg?” Paulina asked 
Kalinovich. 

“I’ve never even been there,” he admitted. 

Mother and daughter smiled. 

“What do you know about it, if you’ve never been 
there? I can’t understand that,” said Paulina. 

“Nor can I,” agreed her mother. 
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Kalinovich found nothing more to say. 

The two ladies were for ever parading their devotion to 
Petersburg and their dislike of Moscow. In reality it was 
the fashionable shops, the well-kept roads and pavements, 
and the gas lamps, all of which Moscow, as is well 
known, lacks, that they loved so inordinately. Moreover, 
during their two winter sojourns in Moscow, the Gen- 
eral’s widow had given a few balls with a definite pur- 
pose, and attended the Assembly Rooms almost every 
day with her daughter, dressed up to the nines, but neith- 
er these confections nor the talents of Mademoiselle 
Paulina had produced any particular effect— nobody had 
proposed to her. 

For the rest of the call mother and daughter talked to 
each other about some female cousin from whom they ex- 
pected a letter, which had, however, not arrived. Kalino- 
vich, unable to take part in this domestic conversation, 
took his leave. 

“Who is he?” asked the mother, when he had gone. 

“The school inspector, Mama,” replied the daugh- 
ter. 

“The impudence! Appearing all of a sudden and forc- 
ing his acquaintance on usi As if I wanted it!” 

“His French isn’t bad,” remarked the daughter. 

“Who doesn’t speak French nowadays? You can’t tell 
what sort of a person he is by that. He ought to have 
asked someone to introduce him— at least I should have 
known who recommended him. It’s all the fault of the 
servants— when will they learn how to behave?” said the 
General’s widow, ringing the ibell. 

A lean butler entered. 

“Who is at the hall-door today?” his mistress asked 
him. 

“Semyon, Your Excellency,” replied the latter. 

“Send Semyon to me.” 

Semyon appeared. 
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“You always do something foolish when you are at the 
door, Semyonushka. You have so little sense— why can’t 
you think? You admit anybody who calls. Today you let 
in some gentleman nobody knows anything about, a per- 
fectly unknown person.” 

“Your Excellency—” began the footman. 

“No excuses, nowl There are a great many misdemean- 
ours to your account, you will compel me to take deci- 
sive measures. Off with you and try to be a little more 
sensible!” 

At the words “decisive measures” the man flushed 
crimson. The General’s widow always addressed her ser- 
vants gently and kindly. But when she -ulleTcd the words 
“decisive measures,” it was rarely indeed that she did 
not put them into practice. 


V 

Pelageya Evgrafovna surpassed herself in her efforts 
to impress the new visitor and seemed to be determined 
to show him her art in all its brilliance. She got out the 
best table linen, laundered, of course, till it was as white 
a's snow, and ironed till it w’as fit t(; be sent to an exhi- 
bition. She even took out the crystal goblets which had 
formed part of the dowry of Pyotr Mikhailich’s late wife, 
very fine crystal which was only used once or twice a 
year, on- the name days of Pyotr Mikhailich and Nasten- 
ka, and for the rest of the time was kept locked up in a 
special cupboard in the housekeeper’s own room, where 
no one was allowed to lay a finger cm it. The dinner, too, 
promised to be something quite out of the ordinary. The 
appearance of a huge fork and a maplewood scoop aroused 
strong suspicions that there was to be boiled sterlet. Pela- 
geya Evgrafovna worried Nastenka to death the whole 
morning, insisting that she change her everyday dress 
of unbleached linen for one of black silk; and protest a^ 
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Nastenka might, the housekeeper got her way. The old 
maid had a certain, somewhat remote purpose. When 
the order for the discharge of Pyo-tr Mikhailich was is- 
sued, he had said to her: “A young inspector has been 
appointed in nay place. If we are fortunate he will be a 
suitor for Nastenka.” 

“How nice that would be, oh, how nice!” the house- 
keeper had replied. 

She cherished a great desire to marry off Nastenka as 
soon as possible, all the more if it was to an inspector, 
for, supposing them all to be like Pyotr Mikhailich, she 
was firmly convinced that anyone who was an inspector 
must be a worthy person. 

At two o’clock the Captain made his appearance and 
sat .silently in the drawing-room as usual. Nastenka 
turned over the pages of Oiechesivenniye Zapiski\ Pyotr 
Mikhailich paced up and down the room, regarding the 
richly appointed table with satisfaction, and every now 
and then glancing out of the window. 

“Your inspector doesn’t seem to be coming, Papa. It’s 
very tedious waiting for him,” said Nastenka. 

“Wait a bit, my darling, he’ll come. He has probably 
been delayed somewhere,” replied Pyotr Mikhailich. “And 
here he comes!” he exclaimed suddenly. 

Nastenka cast a glance of involuntary curiosity out of 
the window; even the Captain got up to have a look. 
Grater, making a last effort to ingratiate himself witii his 
new chief, whipped up the mare which, unaccustomed to 
trotting, fell into a clumsy gallop. The carriage rattled 
and creaked to such an extent that Grater had difficulty 
in guiding it into the yar-d, and nearly ran into one of the 
gate-posts. Kalinovich, still under the influence of the^ 
disagreeable impressions he had carried away from the 
house of the General’s widow, who, as we have seen, had 
given him such an insulting reception, entered with a 
darkened countenance. 
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“Come in, come in, Yakov Vasilich!” said Pyotr Mi- 
khailich, going to meet his guest and leading him into 
the drawing-room. 

“This is my brother, a retired army captain, and this 
is my daughter Anastasia.” he said. 

The Captain bowed, scraping the floor with his foot. 
Nastonka half rose. Kalinovicli bestowed a coldly cour- 
teous bow upon them. 

“Won’t you have a little vodka?” continued Pyotr Ati- 
kbailich, motioning towards the hors (Voeuvrcs. “Here we 
have home-brewed cordials, and here are piciv^ed musli- 
rooms of all sorts. And over there are Arkhangelsk her- 
rings, not very big but extremely tasty, I assure you.'' 

“Permit me to smoke, instead,” said Kalinovicii. 

“Why, of course! Captain, it’s your turn to play the 
host. I don't smoke much myself, but my brother is a 
connoisseur of tobacco.” 

The Captain began blowing into the stem of his short 
pipe. 

“Thanks — I have my own,” said Kalinovicli, extracting 
a cigarette from his case. 

The Captain put away his pipe, but struck a light from 
his home-made tinder-box and offered it to the visitor, 
whose cigarette case he inspected with deep interest. 

“Nice thing— leather, no doubt?” he said. 

“No — it’s only papier-mache,” replied Kalinovicli. 

The Captain had no idea what this meant, but he 
wasn’t going to give himself away. 

“Ah — English make, no doubt,” he said knowingly. 

“Afraid I don’t know.” 

“English, I’m sure,” repeated the Captain. 

^ He was a great lover of all smoking accessories, and, 
as his brother had said, considered himself a connoisseur. 

“May I ask where you have been, whom you found at 
home, whose acquaintance you have made?” said Pyotr 
Mikhailich. 



“I only visited a few houses, and even this I regret,** 
replied Kalinovich. 

“How is that?** asked Pyotr Mikhailich in surprise. 

Nastenka gazed fixedly at the young man, and even 
the Captain glanced at him. 

“In the first place,**continued Kalinovich, “your mayor 
would not see me but asked me to go to the police station 
in the evening.** 

“Ha-ha!” laughed Pyotr Mikhailich in his good-hu- 
moured way. “He*s soich a queer old chap! He must have 
misunderstood you. Can’t be helped. His post keeps him 
very busy— and then he is so poor! Our town is not like 
other places— the mayor does not feather his own nest. 
He has hardly anything but his salary, and few hundred 
now and then from the dealer in vodka licences.”* 

These words brought a scornful smile to Kalinovich’s 
face. 

“And he has such a large family!” pursued Pyotr Mi- 
khailich unheedingly. “Two of his boys attend my school 
—and a sad sight they arc. All rags and tatters, you’d 
never think they were gentleman’s sons. Something went 
wrong with his wife at her last child-birth— I suppose 
she wasn’fcareful. The milk rushed to her brain or some- 
thing— and now she’s a bit touched. They say she never 
washes or brushes her hair, and goes about the house 
looking like a ghost and scolding everybody. A most mis- 
erable state of affairs!” concluded Pyotr Mikhailich in 
melancholy tones. 

The young inspector listened to all this with the ut- 
most indifference. 

“The mayor has a very pretty daughter, she’s consid- 
ered a beauty here,” remarked Nastenka half ironically. 

Kalinovich’s only reply was to glance at her. 

“So she is! Very pretty indeed,” put in Pyotr Mikhail- 

• I.e., by way of a bribe.— 7*r. 
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ich. “And whom else did you visit?” he added, turning 
to Kalinovich. 

“After that I went to the postmaster’s— a regular 
crank.” 

“A crank— that’s exactly what he is,” agreed Pyotr 
Mikhailich. “The old fellow’s no fool, he’s very pious, 
but he lives in constant terror of the end of the world. 
Formerly I used often to argue with him— ‘It’s a sin,* I 
told him, ‘to tempt providence, one must live honestly 
and virtuously, and leave the rest to God.’ ” 

“He’s an awful miser,” put in Nastenka. 

“How do you know that, my dear?” objected Pyotr 
Mikhailich. “And supposing he is a mi.ser, in my opinion 
he harms no one but himself, by depriving himself of all 
comforts.” 

“How can you say he harms no one but himself. Papa, 
when he lends money at interest?” interrupted Nastenka. 
“He’s a usurer. And what aboait that affair with his son?” 

“Well,- what about it? Who is to judge between a fa- 
ther and his children? God alone can do that,” uttered 
Pyotr Mikhailich and an expression of severity and dis- 
approval came over his face. 

Nastenka changed the subject. 

“Did you call on Madame Shevalova, the General’s 
widow?” she asked Kalinovich. 

“I did,” he replied. 

“That’s our high society!” 

“Evidently.” 

“And did you see her daughter?” 

“I don’t know— there was someone there— a young 
lady or a married woman. She seemed to be lop-sided, 
or have a crooked neck— hard to say which.” 

“She goes all down on one side, it’s terrible,” said 
Nastenka. “And fancy they give balls — I had the pleas- 
ure of being at one. You ought to see her in a ball dress 
—she looks terrible.” 



“Young people! Young people!” exclaimed Pyotr Mi- 
khailich. “Do not mock at bodily infirmities! It’s as bad 
as mocking at the sick—it’s» a sin.” 

“We weren’t mocking,” put in Kalinovich, ironically. 
“On the contrary, she made such a melancholy impres- 
sion on me that I haven’t been able to shake it off yet. 

“Dinner’s ready,” interrupted Pyotr Mikhailich, notic- 
ing that a large bowl luid been placed on the table. 
“Won’t you take a drop of vodka before dinner?” he 
asked Kalinovich. 

“No, thanks,” replied the latter. 

“Just as you like! But the Captain and I will have a 
drop. The vodka hour has struck. Your Excellency — allow 
me! Drink thou!” said the old man, filling his own sil- 
ver goblet and handing it to the Captain. But just as the 
latter was going to lake it he withdrew it and drank 
from it himself. The Captain smiled Pyotr Mikhail- 

ich played this trick on him every day. 

“Come, I won’t deceive you this time,” he went on, 
and poured out another goblet. 

“Good!” said the Captain and drank off his portion at 
a gulp. 

They all went into the dining-room, where Pyotr Mi- 
khailich introduced his new acquaintance to Pelageya 
Evgrafovna. Kalinovich bowed slightly; the housekeeper 
made a prim curtsey. 

“It appears we are being treated to giblet soup to- 
day,” said Pyotr Mikhailich, taking his seal and snif- 
fing at the tureen. “Do you like giblet soup?” he asked 
Kalinovich. 

“I don’t mind it,” replied the other with a somewhat 
scornful smile, but, after tasting the tripe, he fell to 
eating it with appetite. “It’s ver}' good,” he said. “Mar- 
vellously cooked!” 

“Artistically!” boasted Pyotr Mikhailich. “Pelageya 
Evgrafovna, honour is due to you — we bow to you and 
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thank you on behalf of the whole honourable com- 
pany.” 

The housekeeper looked down shyly, and for once re- 
nounced her habit of leaving the table. After the first 
course followed the sterlet, to which Kalinovich paid due 
tribute. He also praised the grouse with spinrial gravy 
sauce. But mos<t of all, apparently, he liked the cordials, 
drinking down two glasses, and coming again for a 
third, at the same time declaring that it >^ as better than 
any liqueur. 

Pelageya Evgrafovna’s cheeks were crimson with 
pleasure. 

After dinner they all went back to the drawing-rtwnii 

“Tell me something about Moscow Universiiy, Yakov 
Vasilich,” began Pyotr Mikhailich. “I hwir they have 
splendid prok'ssors there nowadays. Wliioli faculty diil 
you attend?” 

“The juridical.” 

“A fine faculty. I studied at Moscow Universiiy my>olf 
in the philological faculty, and in my day Merzlyakov en- 
joyed well-earned renown. Wliat a clear head that was! 
He would analyze Derzhavin line by line, every word. 
‘Here’s a good line,’ he would say, ‘but tliis one is mc’dio- 
cre. This is how he should have pul it,’ and he would start 
improvising in verse. We just listened to him, but if any- 
one had thought of writing down his impromptus, there 
would have been some exquisite verses,” said Pyotr Mi- 
khailich. “I wonder,” he continued, after a pause, ‘‘if mes- 
sieurs the present students ever think of Merzlyakov, if 
they respect him as they should.” 

“Oh yes, they do,” replied Kaliiiovich, ‘‘especially as 
a professor.” 

“That does the younger generation credit — such peo- 
ple should not be forgotten,” concluded the old man, and 
he sighed. The glass or two of cordial drunk at table 
had made him even more garrulous than usual, and put 
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him into a mood of agreeable melancholy. *Take my own 
case!" he mused, as if talking to himself. "How I should 
like to visit Moscow, but I can never scrape the money 
together, and how I should like to see the white-walled 

city again, to go to the university I think they’d let 

an old student in, if only to look round. Many of my for- 
mer comrades have become well-known literary men, 
scholars. In our student days we were friendly, and had 
many an argument. But now, of course, they have be- 
come important persons, while I am nothing but a retired 
inspector. Still I think if I were to call on them they 
would not despise me." 

Kalinovich only half listened to Pyotr Mikhailich but 
gazed steadily enough at Nastenka, on whose face was 
an expression of boredom and vexation. Pyotr Mikhail- 
ich had held forth thousands of times in her presence 
about Merzlyakov and his own desire to go to Moscow. 
In her endeavour to conceal her feelings she looked out 
of the window, or lowered her black eyes to the pages 
of Otechestvenniye Zapiski lying open before her, and 
it must be admitted that at such moments she looked ex- 
tremely pretty. 

"What are you reading?” Kalinovich asked her. 

"Oh, I was just turning over the pages,” she repliefl. 

“Are you fond of reading?” 

“Very. It is my sole amusement. I don’t read quite so 
much nowadays, but I used to read till my head went 
round." 

"And what do you read? It’s rather difficult to find 
anything in the present state of our literature.” 

"The periodicals,” replied Nastenka. 

"For the last few years,” put in Pyotr Mikhailich, "we 
have read nothing but peri^icals. They bring them out 
very interesting, nowadays. All sorts of variety in them, 
light reading . . . useful information, politics and natural 
history, criticism . . . very nice.” 
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Kalinovich gave a slight smile. 

“You are too indulgent to our periodicals,” he said. 
“I don’t think their editors claim for them all those vir- 
tues which you have discovered.” 

“I know nothing about that,” replied Pyotr Mikhailich. 
“I speak as I find them. What I don’t like in them is tlie 
wrangling, I don’t like it a bit. I ask you, now. Instead of 
reasoning about some question they stick pins into one 
another, or struggle, like wrestlers, to get one anollicr 
down.” 

“In an effective and honest magazine,” began Kalino- 
vich, “if such a thing existed, there ought always to l)c 
strong and energetic opposition to all the rest of our pe- 
riodicals, which either have no line of their own, or if 
they have— a false one.” 

“Of course, of course,” agreed Pyotr Mikhailich, who 
obviously did not understand what Kalinovich meant. 
“And altogether,” he continued with a knowing look, “I 
don’t know about you, Yakov Vasilich, but according to 
my views literature is on the decline nowadays.” 

Kalinovich made no reply, and only looked question- 
ingly at the old man. 

“Formerly,” continued Pyotr Mikhailich, “lofty subjects 
were chosen for poetry— Derzhavin, for example, wrote 
an ode to God, lauded the Empress, heroes, their feats, 
but nowadays they write about nothing but women’s 
eyes and women’s legs. I ask you, now, what have we 
come to?” 

A look of mockery flickered over Kalinovich’s face. 

“Modern literature has one great merit— formerly they 
used to lie rhetorically, and now they are gradually be- 
ginning to speak the truth,” be said, with a rapid glance 
at Nastenka, who replied to him with an approving 
smile. 

“I simply can’t read those odes,” she said, “or that 
Ozerov Papa raves over. Fancy — Xenya, a Russian prin- 
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cess, always kept locked up, and all of a sudden she goes 
to Donskoi’s camp— d’you call that true to life?” 

Kalinovich gave a short laugh. Pyotr Mikhailich began 
to have his doubts. 

“I don’t give myself out to be an authority,” he said. 
“I am perfectly aware that nowadays writers keep clos- 
er to our own feelings, our own life, they instruct in 
the form of satirical novels— that’s good, in its way, of 
course.” 

“Very good, I should say. It’s a great deal better to 
stand up for the weak than to laud the strong,” said Ka- 
linovich. 

“Exactly,” chimed in Nastenka, her eyes shining witli 
pleasure. 

“If that’s the purjDose, why, certainly! Who would deny 
it?” agreed Pyotr Mikhailich, all his defences finally 
beaten down. 

“There are great modern writers,” said Nastenka. 
“Three: Pushkin, Lermontov and Gogol, of whom Belin- 
sky writes so much in Otechestvenniye ZapiskL" 

“And do you read criticism, too?” asked Kalinovich. 

“Yes,” she answered, not without pride. 

“That Mr. Critic Belinsky is a passionate, clever fel- 
low,” remarked Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“Do you agree with his views?” asked Nastenka. 

“Almost,” replied Kalinovich. “But you see,” he went 
on speaking slowly and distinctly, “Pushkin — is — dead, 
though, judging by his talent and the tendency of his 
latest works, he should have gone far.” 

“He should have, indeed. Sir! He was an inspired 
poet Derzhavin named him as his successor,” inter- 

posed Pyotr Mikhailich in solemn accents. “Gogol, now,” 
he began, but suddenly checked himself. 

“Well, what about Gogol?” asked his daughter. 

“In my opinion Gogol has been greatly overpraised,” 
said the old man firmly. “Of course he’s an extremely en- 
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tertaining writer, nobody will gainsay that. Everything 
he writes is so lively, you can- see it all before you, and 
it*s all killingly funny, and at the same time perfectly 
probable, but—” 

Kalinovich smiled faintly at this naive description of 
Gogol. 

“Gogol is extraordinarily talented,” he said. “But so 
far, despite his great powers, he remains merely a satir- 
ist, and can only display one side of Russian life, but 
whether he will be able to display it thoroughly, as he 
promises in Dead Souls, and really create the Slav maid- 
en and the valorous youth — is as yet doubtful.” 

“Don’t you even like Lermontov?” asked Nastenka 

“Lermontov is dead, too,” replied Kalinovich, “and who 
knows how he would have developed, had he lived. All 
that his writings show is slavish imitation of Puslikin, 
he expounded as it were a kind of military Byronism and. 
finally, borrowed wholesale from Schiller in his animism 
of nature,” 

“That’s not true. I consider Lermontov almost divine,” 
said Nastenka. 

“Yes,” said Kalinovich after a pause. “He was a clev- 
er man with a genuinely passionate nature, but only 
on certain lines. What he wrote was very strong, but he 
could see no further than that.” 

Nastenka shook her head: she definitely did not agree 
with this. 

“As well as those three writers,” she went on after a 
short silence, “there are others I like very much.” 

“And who are they, may I ask?” sfjid Kalinovich. 

“For instance, Zagoskin, Lazhechnikov— I’ve read his 
House of Ice five times; Count Sollogub— 1 adore his 
Apothecary's Wife and Grand Society. And then come Ku- 
kolnik, Weltman, Dal, Osnovyanenko.” 

During the recitation of thfe list of names Pyotr Mikh- 
ailich’s countenance beamed with satisfaction at the fa- 
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miliarity witih literature displayed by his daughter. But 
Kalinovich’s expression showed plainly that the authors 
named did not arouse much respect in him. 

“There are so many— you can’t possibly read them 
all,” he said. 

“Oh, what a severe and exacting critic you must be!” 
exclaimed Pyotr Mikhailich. 

Kalinovich made no reply, merely looking down at the 
floor. 

“Don’t you write yourself?” asked Nasten'ka abruptly. 

“What makes you think I write?” he retorted, appar- 
ently somewhat embarrassed by the question. 

“Somehow I feel sure you do.” 

“Perhaps I do,” admitted Kalinovich. 

Pyotr Mikhailich clapped his hands. 

“Ahal” he cried. “Well done, Nasitenka! Isn’t she the 
girl? Hit the bull’s-eye in one go! All the better! All the 
better! You’re clever, young, well-educated . . . why 
shouldn’t you be a writer?” 

“What are you writing?” Nastenka asked. 

But Kalinovich did not answer her. 

“That’s the author’s secret, Miss,” remarked Pyotr 
Mikhailich, “and we dare not try to And it out till the 
author himself is willing. We will only hope that the 
time may come when Yakov Vasilich will offer to read 
his work to us, himself. Then we shall know all about it, 

and can discuss it, criticize it But just now—” here 

he addressed his brother, unable to suppress a yawn, 
“what d’you say. Captain— shall we hibernate for a 
time?” 

“No, I shall stay here,” replied the Captain. 

The Captain failed to return to his feathered realm af- 
ter dinner not more than four or five times during the 
year, and then only owing to some extraordinary emer- 
gency. Evidently the new visitor had greatly aroused his 
curiosity. This, by the way, could have been inferred from 
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the attentive way in which he listened to every word ut- 
tered by Kalinovich. 

“Very well. But I will ask our esteemed visitor per- 
mission to retire for a rest. Habit!” said Pyotr Mikhail- 
ich, rising. 

“Please don’t let me interfere with your habits!” said 
Kalinovich. , 

“But Tm not going to let you go home— what would 
you do all alone there? You have two companions here 
—an old captain and a young lady— have a talk with her. 
She’s very fond of talking about literature,” concluded 
the old man, and he waved his hand, bowing and scrap- 
ing as he left the room. A few minutes later his snoring 
could distinctly be heard from the drawing-room. This 
embarrassed Nastenka. 

“Shall we go into the garden?” she suggested, for she 
had noticed that Kalinovich kept pressing his fingers to 
his temples. 

“I should be glad of a breath of air,” he admitted. 
“Your cordials are inimitable, but they achieve their pur- 
pose extremely quickly.” 

They all three went into the garden. 

The Godnev garden, bought together with the house 
from an ex-marshal of the nobility, a wealthy bachelor 
and an enthusiastic gardener, was distinguished in its 
day by extreme whimsicality, but Pelageya Evgrafovna 
was continually endeavouring to break it up into vege- 
table beds. “There are plenty of trees, but there’s no- 
where to sow carrots,” she would grumble, knowing per- 
fectly well that there would have been room for carrots 
if she had not planted two extra beds with cabbage. But 
Pyotr Mikhailich, partly from personal inclination, partly 
upon Nastenka’s insistence, remained firm, and left the 
greater part of the garden in its original state, say- 
ing to his housekeeper: , 

“We can’t have only what is useful, my dear. We must 
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think of what is pleasant, too. One must know how to 
blend utile cum dulce," 

The drawing-room looked out across a small terrace on 
a dense avenue of lime-trees, which ended in a broad 
space with a half-ruined Chinese summer-house in the 
middle. From this summer-houise there radiated in all di- 
rections statues of the Olympian gods such as my read- 
ers may have seen in the one-time Ostashevsky grounds, 
which have served as a prototype for so many country- 
house gardens. Of these Olympians none were left but 
a Minerva minus her right hand, a Venus with half her 
head broken off, and the legs of some unknown divinity 
—of all the rest nothing but the pedestals remained. All 
these fragments of gods and goddesses were painted in 
vivid colours. Pyotr Mikhailich called this spot a ruined 
Olympus. 

“I must get my Olympus restored,” he was fond of 
saying, as he strolled past the statues, “but there’s no 
finding skilled craftsmen here.” 

Beyond the lawn was a fairly steep slope to the river, 
bearing obvious traces of fountains on it, and having 
paths running down it in all directions. Giant cedars 
slanted up the slope, and in their shade could be seen 
something which was either a shrine or a hut where, ac- 
cording to the oldest residents, some old man had once 
taken refuge, but which was accounted for more simply 
by others who declared that the former owner, a erreat 
practical joker, had tried to give the hut a wild and sav- 
age look, and placed within it a wooden doll dressed 
as a hermit, which rose and bowed whenever anyone en- 
tered the hut, frightening certain ladies Into fits and af- 
fording the owner boundless enjoyment. The sloping bank 
on the other side of the river was covered with what 
looked like low, clipped fir-trees, curving towards the 
horizon, above which could be seen not a single tree or 
cloud, nothing but a high belfry towering in the midst 
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of a distant village. The day» as is often the case in ear- 
ly September, was bright and warm. A thin mist was ris- 
ing from the mirror-likc surface of the river. The rays 
of the setting sun ixinctrated the foliage of the avenue 
here and there, casting pools of light on the path be- 
neath, illumining the Venus with the broken head and the 
Minerva with only one hand, and giving a fantastic as- 
I)ect to the whole scene. And all tliis, together witli the 
diminuthxs Nastenka with her black frock and flowing 
tresses, and the Captain with his short pii)e in his hand 
seated on the steps of the summer-house, the sun's rays 
playing on the polished buttons of his uniform, all this 
seemed to please Kalinovich who declared: 

“How nice it is here! What a lovely place!** 

“For visitors,” put in Nastenka. “It is, by the way, 
the only place where 1 feel at home,*’ she added and 
asked Kalinovich for a cigarette, which she lit from her 
uncle’s pipe. 

The Captain shook his head at her, saying: 

“Look out! Papa will see!” 

Nastenka was very fond of smoking, but had to in- 
dulge in it secretly, for Pyotr Mikhailich, who spoiled his 
daughter and could refuse her nothing, would become fu- 
rious when he saw her with a cigarette. 

“You*re a Hussar, Sir, Nastasia Petrovna, a Hussar!” 
he would cry. “The next thing will be for ladies to drink 
vodka!” 

But the Captain, who took his niece’s side in this re- 
spect, sometimes, in the strictest secrecy from Pyotr Mi- 
khaildch, rolled her cigarettes from weak Turkish tobac- 
co. In the hope of perfecting himself in this art, he would 
closely examine the cigarettes smoked by all guests, to 
see what paper they were made from and what sort of 
cardboard was used for their mouth-pieces. 

“Have you ever seen a portrait of George Sand?” asked 
Nastenka, strolling down the avenue beside Kalinovich. 
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“‘I have,” he said. 

“Is she good-looking, young?” 

“She’s not very young, hut she’s still good-looking.” 

“And is it true she goes about in men’s clothes?” 

“I don’t think so — in her portrait she wears a riding- 
habit.” 

“How I should like to have a portrait of her! I simply 
adore her books!” 

“Which are your favourites?” 

“They’re all positively divine! I couldn’t say how 
many times I’ve read Indiana^' 

“And wept over her fate, of course,” said Kalinovich. 
There was a note of concealed mockery in his voice. 

“Why weep over the fate of Indiana?” retorted Nasten- 
ka. “I by no means consider her so pitiable as others 
seem to. At least she lived and loved.” 

Kalinovich smiled faintly but said nothing. 

“Would she 'really have been happier,” continued Nas- 
tenka, “if she had suppressed her heart, her tenderness, 
her warm feelings, her dreams- even, and sacrificed her 
whole life to her husband, a man who never loved her, 
and neither attempted to understand her, nor was capable 
of doing so? If she had been a trivial, ordinary woman 
she might have ibeen able to reconcile herself to her posi- 
tion. There are ladies here who frankly admit that they 
detest their husbands and only live with them for their 
money.” 

“Quite a solid reason,” remarked Kalinovich. 

“Not for Indiana! With her nature she was bound ei- 
ther to die or break away. She was mistaken in her love, 
but what of that? After all, she knew moments in which 
she was loved, when she 'believed this and was happy.” 

“She ought to have loved Ralph,” objected Kalinovich. 
“The whole book is written round the theme that women 
frequently love unworthy persons, and only discover the 
value of worthy ones when it is almost too late. In the 
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closing scenes Ralph comes forward as a regular 
hero. 

“Ralph a hero? Neverl” exclaimed Nastenka. “I don’t 
believe in his love. As an Englishman, a crank, he took 
up Indiana for want of something >better to do; perhaps 
to drive away his spleen. The lawyer is much more of 

a hero! He’s a living person. He falls in love, suffers 

Indiana was quite right to fall in love with him, he is 
better than Ralph.” 

“In what way is he better? He’s an egoist.” 

“No. He’s a man, and men are always ambitious. But 
Ralph— pooh, he’s a milksop! Indiana could never have 
been happy with him. For her it would have been going 
from bad to worse.” 

Nastenka held forth with the utmost enthusiasm. Her 
eyes glowed, her cheeks crimsoned and Kalinovich, glanc- 
ing at her, could not help saying to himself: “Little spit- 
fire!” As this conversation was reaching its end the Cap- 
tain came up to them and began walking beside them. 

“My uncle here likes Ralph very much,” continued 
Nastenka, pointing to the Captain, and then addressing 
him: “You like Ralph, don’t you. Uncle? That Englisfh- 
man, you know ... we were reading about him the other 
day.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“And what do you like in him?” 

“He’s a respectable man,” replied the Captain. 

While listening to Indiana^mg read aloud he had be- 
come greatly interested in the taciturn Englishman, and 
in the last chapter, when Ralph puts his feelings for In- 
diana into words, the Captain had involuntarily ex- 
claimed: “Ah . . . ah!” 

“Was that a surprise to you. Captain?” Pyotr Mikhail- 
ich had asked him. 

“It was, it certainly was,” the Captain had replied. 

The young people strolled about the garden till dusk 
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turn<ed into darkn-ess. They never stopped talking^. Kalino- 
vich, by the way, chiefly confined himself to questions and 
a silent observation. But Nastenka chatter^ incessant- 
ly. She frankly admitted how astonished she had been 
to hear that Kalinovich had gone round paying calls, and 
gave satirical descriptions of the local aristocrats. There 
was something very winsome in the way she, not spar- 
ing herself, descried in the most ridiculous light her 
only appearance at a ball, saying she had been the plain- 
est person there, and had received the attentions of that 
most despicable of men, senior clerk Mediokritsky, She 
ended up 'by imitating the General’s widow, the way she 
sat turning her head with slow dignity, and the difficulty 
she had in speaking. 

Listening to her, the Captain shook his head. 

“Spitfire!” Kalinovich said to himself again. 

In the meanwhile Pyotr Mikhailich had waked, 
had a wash and was sitting all prinked tip in the draw- 
ing-room, sipping cranberry juice, which Pelageya Ev- 
grafovna made for him and always brought him with her 
own hands. At the present moment he was talking to her 
in undertones about the young inspector. 

“Why, good gracious!” cried Pelageya Evgrafovna. 
“No better man could he desired for our Nastenka!” 

She admired Kalinovich for being so neat, so clean, so 
delicate and, most of all, for showing due appreciation 
of the food she had cooked for him. 

“We are all in the hands of the Lord!” declared Pyotr 
Mikhailich. 

As soon as the young people returned the housekeeper 
retired and Nastenka, as usual, poured out tea. 

“What shall we do this evening? Do you play cards, 
Yakov Vasilich? What about taking a turn at prefer- 
ence?” 

For some reason this proposal seemed to embarrajs 
Kalinovich. 
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“If you like,” he replied. “But I never play for high 
stakes.” 

“Our stakes are enormous — we play for kopek points.” 

“In that case— certainly.” 

“Get the table ready, Mr. Captain ” said Pyotr Mikhail- 
ich to his brother. 

The Captain fulfilled this request with evident enjoy- 
ment, with his own hands letting down the flap of the ta- 
ble, wiping it, gelling out and laying in their places 
a well-worn pack of cards, and some lumps of chalk, 
and even placing the chairs. He enjoyed a rubber or 
two. 

Nastenka, who never played, said she would Uike part 
in the game, too, and they all four sat round the table. 
Though the game was the merest pastime, the characters 
of the players displayed themselves to a certain extent. 
The Captain played attentively and with the utmost cau- 
tion, thinking over each card very seriously. Pyotr Mikh- 
ailich, on the contrary, was eager, made hasty d(x:lara- 
tions, lost his temper, scolded Nastenka for her mistakes, 
while making them constantly himself, and shook his fin- 
ger at the Captain, saying reproachfully: “That won’t 
do. Your Honour — you’re letting me down!” Naistenka 
was obviously thinking of something quite different— she 
missed her turn, declared at random, and whenever Ka- 
linovich declared a pass, and stayed out of the game, 
turned to him with a request to teach her. Kalinovich 
himself played with extreme attention and calculation, 
evidently intending not to lose— and not losing. The only 
one of them to win was the Captain, and that from his 
brother and niece. Then came supper, and after it, while 
saying good-bye, Nastenka asked Kalinovich if he liked 
reading aloud. 

“Sometimes,” he replied. 

“The next time you come to see us we will ask you to 
read us something.” 
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'‘If you would like me to/* said Kalinovich and took 
his leave. 

“Of course we would — we shall be expecting you,” Nas- 
tenka called after him again, when he was already in the 
hall. 

“Nice fellow, nice fellow!” said Pyotr Mikhailich when 
he had gone. 

“He*s a very clever man,” rejoined Nastenka. 

“Yes, a good mind,” continued the old man. “The 
leaching is very good at the university nowadays — it 
gets better every year.” 

“Will you invite him to dinner tomorrow, Papa?” asked 
Nastenka. 

“I will. What other haven could he find just now?” 
agreed Pyotr Mikhailich and added after a pause: “What 
Tm thinking about at the moment is how' to find him a 
place to live.” 

“There’s an apartment to let opposite,” remarked Nas- 
tenka. 

Pyotr Mikhailich winked at his brother. 

“Oho!” he exclaimed. “Well done, Nastasia Petrovna 
—eh, Captain? She wants to have the young inspector in- 
stalled opposite her window.” 

“That’s so,” replied the Captain. 

Nastenka flushed. 

“We must ask the clerk’s widow— her lodgers have 
left,” decided Pelageya Evgrafovna, gathering up the 
cards and pieces of chalk and putting the card table and 
chairs back in their places. 

“Quite right!” agreed Pyotr Mikhailich. “They’re good 
rooms. Go and see her tomorrow, Commander, and mind 
you bargain with her.” 

“I will!” agreed the housekeeper. 

“But look here!” continued Pyotr Mikhailich, “if he 
rents a room we shall have to let him have some furni- 
ture, he may not be able to get any here.” 
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“All right, ril see to it,” said Pelageya Evgrafovna 
not without a certain irritation in her voice, and she went 
out of the room. 

She had thought all this out for herself long ago, and 
a great deal more clearly than Pyotr Mikhailich had ex- 
pressed. 

After this they all dispersed for the night. Nastenka 
was the first to rise from tier chair, saying that she was 
very tired, and going up to her father who made the sign 
of the cross over her as usual and sent lier to bed with 
his blessing. Bui she did not go to bed, and the candle 
burned long in her room. She was writing a new i)oeni, 
which began: 

Whoever you may be. oh, proud one !. . . 

VI 

What Pelageya Evgrafovna had |>rop<)sed came about 
— Kalinovich rented rewms in the liouse of the clerk's 
widow. The landlady selected for him was a plump little 
woman with a passion for pies, coffin;, tea, and, not to 
mince matters, for vodka loo. \ widow for an indefinite 
number of years, slie had kept her.self by letting rooms 
in her tiny house. She was a close friend of Pelageya Ev- 
grafovna — that is to say, she ran in two or three limes 
a week to see her and to eat and drink, in return for 
which she contributed all sorts of town gossip. If there 
wasn’t any she invented it. The far sighted housekee.per 
had decided to send Kalinovich to her, in the first place 
so that her friend’s room should not stand empty, and in 
the second place, because she knew the landlady would 
find out all about the young man and tell her everything 
to the last detail. And truly4he clerk’s widow began to 
track down her lodger as if he were a hunted hare, and 
was at first enthusiastic about him. 
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“Mollier of God!” she vsaid, flinging out her arms in a 
wide gesture. “What a man! So clever, so discreet— a 
perfect treasure!” 

Later, when Kalinovich accepted the furniture offered 
him by Pyotr Mikhailich and set it out in his room, she 
foil into a veritable ecstasy: 

“Good gracious, Pelageya Evgrafovna,” slic exclaimed. 
“I don’t know my own house, it’s not my house, not 
my rooms! I hardly know where I am! Before him I had 
that landowner, and ho made such a mess, dirt every- 
where! But this one, bless him, keeps everything lovely 
and clean. A iM?rfcct treasure!” 

This raised the new insix*ctor still higher in Pelageya 
Evgrafovna's estimation. 

After his not exactly successful visits to functionaries, 
Kalinovich seemed to have come to the conclusion that the 
best thing he could do was to familiarize himself with the 
town itself and its environs. For this purpose he roamed 
the streets, inspected the ancient reliquaries in the 
church, sometimes walked about the fields and meadows, 
gazing for hours at the river, or strolled about the mar- 
ket-place on market-days, purposely rubbing shoulders 
with the country men and women, so as to listen to their 
dialect and study tlie facial types they represented. But 
alas, he soon came to an end of these investigations! One 
day followed another, like crows flying in a straight line. 
At six o’clock of a summer morning the sun was already 
fairly high in the heavens. The townspeople 'began to 
wake up in their little houses. Smoke rose from the chim- 
neys, the air was heavy with a penetrating smell of fish 
and onions, a sign that the housewives had begun cook- 
ing. A couple of belated fishermen approached the bank 
of the river from the neighbouring hamlet, crossed them- 
selves as they passed the church, stepped into their 
boats and pushed off from the shore. The red-cheeked 
daughters of the townspeople, with their thick waists and 
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fat behinds, came out of gateways with yokes on tfieir 
shoulders, waddling along as they went to get water, 
while their shrill-voiced mamas exchanged abuse with 
no les:s shrill-voiced neighbours. Hungry Ixms clucked in- 
cessantly in almost every yard. The bells rang for morning 
service. In front of the church stood a dilapidated closed 
cab with a single hor.se between the shafts. An elderly 
spinster who Inid moved from her testate to the town so 
as to be nearer the church, bringing with her two cliub- 
by-faced maids who very soon became objects of temp- 
tation for young bachelor clerks, was there even before 
the deacon. A young man from the gentry, that dunce of 
a Kadnikov, who had recently entered the imarshal's of- 
fice in the hope of making a career, was strolling down 
the dilapidated board pavement, lie wore gloves, but no 
tie, and carried his peaked cap in his hand. His hair was 
wet. He had only just had a bathe, btdng passionalely ad* 
dieted to this indulgence; though it was not ycl seven he 

had already managed to bathe Ihne lime.s Morning 

service was over in the church. The merchants sat drink- 
ing tea and eating rolls in their shops. The broad, some 
what puffy countenances of senior clerks could be seen 
through the open windows of offices, while every now 
and then the curled and oiled head of a cojiying clerk 
would pop out of a window for a moment. Carriages bt*- 
gan drawing up at the entrance— first the treasurer’s, 
then the police superintendent’s, the judge’s and so on. 
The doctor started on his morning rounds. This was prob- 
ably the busiest hour of the day; but by about two 
o’clock not a single carnage was to be observed in front 
of the government offices. Curtains were drawn in all 
the windows, the shopmen, for want of anything better 
to do, coaxed the pigeons stnitting about the square with 
the traditional “chooky-chooky-chook.” The pigeons in 
their stupidity approached, thinking they would be fed, 
instead of which some of them would be caught by the 
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tail; but they fluttered and flew away, pursued by a pup- 
py which appeared from God knows where, to the infi- 
nite satisfaction of all observers. Inside the houses the 
wives of merchants and townspeople, or at least the 
wealthier among them, having swallowed a good-sized 
glass of home-brewed cordial and eaten a heavy dinner, 
slept behind chintz curtains on the high-piled feather 
beds which had been part of their dowry. Their husbandsi, 
when not away from home, slept in outhouses or sheds. 
The officials, too, dined and lay down for a nap, except 
when, immediately after dinner, they quarrelled with 
their wives. There is scarcely a soul to. be seen out of 
doors— unless perhaps it is young Kadnikov going for 
another bathe 

At half past four the bells ring for evening service. 
Everything gradually begins to come to life. The towns- 
women, having had their sleep out, go to the well for a 
wash. The boys come pouring out of the municipal and 
church schools, fighting whenever they happen to meet. 
The footmen of the General’s widow, after laying the ta- 
ble with the best silver, and serving the fried liver, gudg- 
eons, the coffee and omelet, still their hunger with wa- 
tery cabbage soup., scat themselves on the bench at the 
gate in their liveries, and amuse themselves by setting 
the poodle at all tlie dogs whicli pass, and even at the 
cows when they are driven home from the fields. Groups 
of strollers make their appearance on the town ramparts, 
the bright-coloured dresses and gorgeous hats of the 
women and girls blazing in the sunshine. Glancing at 
them one cannot help wondering what prevents them from 
gathering in that wooden summer iliouse on the ramparts 
for a dance. There’s a Jew who goes through the streets 
playing on cymbals, isn’t there? And I am quite sure the 
judge’s son, a seventh-form lad, and the fifteen-year-old 
daughter of the permanent official, who have been mad- 
ly in love with one another for the last fortnight and can 
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scarcely find an opportunity to exchange a wcmxI or two, 
would love it. But not a bit of it! The groups, meeting, 
bow, exchange a few words, and separate. In the mean- 
time, attracting universal attention, the youthful son of 
the magistrate, a passionate lover of horseflesh, and, it is 
said, a grief to his father, owing to his fondness for dis- 
sipation in the company of young springs of the nobili- 
ty, sweeps past in a light racing sulky drawn by a sable 
race horse. The sun begins- to set. The Jiir grcws chill. 
The strollers disperse for their homes; lights twinkle in 
windows. Over there, by the light of a single candle, bare- 
legged Olga is laying the table at the mayor s, and the 
mayor himself is sitting down to supper with his nu- 
merous family. Next door the police supcrinlcndenl’s wife 
is walking up and down the ball-room with a young offi- 
cer, evidently flirting with him. And in that lillle house 
over there the ambitious magistrate’s clerk, a graduate 
of the divinity school, is covering the seventh page that 
evening with his fine handwriting, as if he did not know 
the meaning of weariness, all to curry favour next day 
with the secretary; but he slops for a moment, draws a 
single whiff from the pipe lying by him ready, filled with 
Nezhin tobacco, spits on his finger-tips, waves his hand 
up and down to stop the rush of blood to it, and resumes 
his writing. In the house of the first guild merchant his 
old mother fusses about in a corner room, trimming the 
lamp hanging before the richly gilded icons and glanc- 
ing angrily at the couch on which her young daughter- 
in-law, only just arrived from Moscow, lies asleep. In 
the inn the landlord, the fleshy nape of his neck showing 
above a red shirt, sits at his table settling accounts with 
a driver, slowly propelling the beads on his abacus with 
his fat, puffy fingers. The driver stands before him in a 
tattered jacket, his melancholy countenance seeming to 
say: “What a skinflint!” 

Such was the aspect of almost all the life to be seen 
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from the streets of the little town in which my hero found 
himself. As for the kindness, good nature and friendli- 
ness referred to by Pyotr Mikhailich, perhaps all this 
may have existed in the old days, but nowadays I think 
everyone knows that the district supervisor informs on 
the superintendent of police yearly for his predatory 
inroads upon crown estates, and that the solicitor, still 
almost a youth, sets traps for the district judge every time 
the minutes of any affair offering the slightest profit or 
advantage are drawn up. Even the aged mayor, for all his 
good nature, is at loggerlieads with the doctoir regarding 
the disposal of hospital subsidies. The two brothers Mas- 
lyanikov, wealthy merchants, only a day or two ago, 
while dividing their father’s legacy, fought in the square, 
in front of everyone, dragging each other by the hair, 
and all because of their father’s worn racoon overcoat. 
Where’s the kindness here? It was something more like 
hatred, rancour and envy which prevailed, something 
deathlike, an all-pervading tedium, so that even the of- 
ficials, tile veriest old-timers, inured to boredom, felt 
it. Nowadays the perquisites to be snatched in the serv- 
ices have grown smaller and more insignificant, so that 
anything in the way of serious card-playing had quite 
ceased and the only amusement left was for a member 
of the district police court to visit his great friend the 
permanent official, and chat with him for a time till they 
both fell a-y awning. 

“Well, Semyon Grigorich, hasn’t anything new hap- 
pened?” one of them would ask. 

“I haven’t heard of anything,” the other would reply, 
and again they would both yawn. 

“Did you come on foot or in your carriage?” asks the 
first. 

“Why do you ask?” asks the other. 

“Oh, nothing! Shall we go to Semyonov’s? I must 
have a look at some dry wine.” 
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“All right. Let's.’* 

They go to Semyonov’s, and while they are about it 
they uncork a couple of bottles of Madeira, and return 
home a great deal more clieerful, zealously concealing 
from their wives where they have l)een and wliat they 
have been doing. But their wives always guess from 
their eyes, and utter severe reprimands, sometimes accom- 
panied by tears. To dry these tears their husbands vow 
they will never again go to Semyonov'^i. But they are 
never believed, and not witho-ul reason, fi>r these vows 
are broken in a week's time. 

My hero was too young and too well-bred to fall at 
once into the way of this sort of eiilertainment. Iiulee.!. 
he did not seem to have the slightest inclination for it. 
Getting tired of his studies of the town, he dined almost 
every day at the Godnevs', usually stating there late 
into the night, for it was the only i)lace wJiere lie was 
sure of a cordial rcccptioji and where, after all, he eoiild 
find people who were at least human beings. And [lerliaps 
anot'iier and more imj)ortanl clement was beginning to 
draw him there. However this may be, while spending 
the evenings in tliis way, the young man did not neglect 
his w’ork. He spent every morning at the ^-.-hool where, 
as the mathematics teacher Lebedev put it, be bad al- 
ready begun to show bis claw^s. His first official act had 
been to discharge Grater, and put a sw^nggering corpo- 
ral in his place. On Thursdays, wdiich were market-days, 
many of the pupils, tradesmen's sons, played truant from 
school, so as to attend the market, some standing behind 
the counter in their fathers’ shops, some just hanging 
about aimlessly. Learning of this, Kalinovich summoned 
the parents and told tliem that if they kept their s(jns 
from school on market-days, he would expel them. These 
w^orthies supposed the new inspector wanted a present, 
and pooled their resources to buy two sugar-loaves, and 
a pound or two of lea, w^hich they brought to him w'ilh 
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their gratitude, but were of course driven away in the 
most humiliating manner. And when certain boys were 
absent from school the next Thursday, Kalinovich ex- 
pelled them all the day after, and neither the entreaties 
nor the obeisances of their parents could prevail upon 
him to go back on his decision. During lessons he was 
present at one class after another, with the obvious inten- 
tion of investigating the abilities of the teachers. Lebedev, 
while explaining the extraction of square roots, though 
he did not actually make a mistake, betrayed a slight 
uncertainty, and was summoned to the inspector s room 
immediately after the lesson and informed with cold ci- 
vility that a teacher should be perfectly acquainted with 
his subject, and that if his knowledge was insufficient, 
he would do better to take up some other occupation. Le- 
bedev did not go hunting for a whole month, and was 
heard continually muttering, and shaking his powerful, 
unbrushed head: 

“There you are! The old stuff again! I’d like to get 
hold of you, you milksop, and send some shot into you 
from a good gun, then you’d stop putting on airs!” 

Rumyantsev curried favour with the new chief to an 
inordinate extent. He went every Sunday to pay his com- 
pliments, always bowed low before him when he entered 
the class-room, and, some of the boys declared, ac- 
tually took off his hat when passing the inspector’s house. 
But none of these efforts product the desired effect— 
Kalinovich remained cold and unfriendly to him. 

But it was Ekzarkhatov over whom the thunder broke 
with the greatest violence. After holding out valiantly 
for almost four months, on receiving his salary for Jan- 
uary, he could bear it no longer, and had a drinking 
bout. He went home, however, quiet and subdued. But 
his wife started scolding him as usual, threatening to go 
and complain to the new inspector. “Ho, Yasha Kalino- 
vich!” he exclaimed, shaking his clenched fist like a trag- 
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ic actor. **As if Fin afraid of a Yasha Kalinovich! The 
liar! Pretending not to know me! He was ashamed tu 
greet Ekzarkhatov! Know then that 1 despise him still 
more, the scoundrel! I’m ready to bow to the very ground 
before Pyotr Mikhailich, but I wouldn’t bend my head 
half an inch for him. Pretended not to know his old com- 
rade, the mean fellow! Go to him, you viper, crawl to 
your Kalinovich, hide under his wing!” he continued, 
approaching his wife. But the latter was already in a 
IX)se of defence, and arming herself with the poker, 
shouted back, “Only touch me! Only touch me! I’ll gouge 
out both your eyes.” The two younger girls, afraid 
for their mother, began to howl. Their cries brouglit 
in the landlord, who began to reproach Ekzarkliatov. 
The’ latter, assuming a threatening air, shouted at 
him: 

“Avaunt, plebeian!” 

But as the plebeian did not go, Ekzarkhaiov seized 
him by the scrulT of the iwck and lifted him off his feel. 
M4s wife caught hold of his tie. The girls bawled still 
louder ... in a word, there was a rather distinctly un- 
pleasant family scene, after which Madame Ekzarkhatova, 
taking the landlord with her, went to complain to the in- 
spector, told him all about the delinquent, and to prove 
what a violent fellow he was, did not even conceal from 
the inspector the words he had used about his chief. All 
this was corroborated by the landlord. Kalinovich heard 
them out with calm attention. 

“Good, 1 will take measures,” he safd, telling them to 
go home, after which he immediately wrote out an ap- 
plication to the mayor demanding an official investiga- 
tion of the violent and improper conduct of the teacher 
Ekzarkhatov, at the same time dispatching a complaint 
to the educational authorities of the gubernia by the next 
post. When this became known, and the foolish wife was 
made to see the consequences for her husband, she once 
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more went to the inspector, bowing low before him and 
imploring him for mercy. 

“Oh, Sir,“ she entreated, “do not send us out to beg 
in the streets. You know what married life is — husbands 
and wives don’t always get on. He and I have often come 

to blows before— but it always passed Have mercy 

on us, oh, my father!” 

The landlord came with the same request. 

“I won’t sue him, Sir. I swear to you before the Mother 
of God, I won't sue.” 

To all these entreaties Kalinovidi replied: “There is 
nothing more tliai I can do.” and refused to listen. 

After this l:kzarkhatov’s wife flew to Pyotr Mikhail- 
ich and told him all about it. 

“You’re a fool. Madam, even if you arc a lady! All you 
know how to do is to raise Cain,” he replied. 

“Oh, Sir, oh, Pyotr Mikhailich— if I had known how it 
would l)e! If he had shown any anger when I went to ask 
him-- -he just listened to me quietly and civilly, and now 
he wants blood -the viper!” 

“That’s what you say now, but you told me I was too 
indulgent btdore,” said Pyotr Mikhailich and went off 
to stH? Kalinovidi. 

“Yakov Vasilich, f.ither and commander!” he said on 
entering. “What have you done to Ekzarkhatov? Take 
no notice, give it up. He’ll never do it again, I assure you. 
It only liappens to him about once in ten years,” lied the 
old man in conclusion. 

“I can do nothing, now,” replied Kalinovich, e.\plain- 
ing that he had already complained to the director. 

“My God, my God!” said Pyotr Mikhailich. “How im- 
pulsive you young people are! Without going into the 
matter, only listening to a woman! Bad . . . bad,” he 
reiterated in vexation and went home where he spent the 
whole evening composing a letter to the director from 
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whom, as from his former chief, he begfjed for mercy for 
Ekzarkliatov, declaring that tlte latter would never again 
be guilty of such conduct. 

llis intervention was as successful as could be expect 
ed- Ekzarkliatov received a severe reprimand and was 
transferred to another town. When he came to take leave 
the old man apparently had luH'n ready t<» deliver him 
a stern admonition, but w'hen he saw the mournful figure 
of his favourite, instead of scolding him he asked him if 
he had money for the journey. Ekzarkhaii>\ hlusliod and 
said nothing. Pyotr .Mikhailich thrust a ten-riihle pUvo 
furlivoiy and hurriedly into his liand. I'liable to sp«Mk. 
Ekzarkliatov tried to catch liis hand and kiss it. hut Pyotr 
Mikhailich prevented him. From the first town at 
he stopped the pfK)r fellow sent a letter i»n paper piliid 
all over with the marks of tears. Reading it !\vf>tr Mikliail- 
ich him.self was touched and nielteti into tears. When 
Nastenka asked him what was ihe niatltT. lie replied: 

“I shall take this letter ti» the grave with me. Tiie 
King of Heaven will forgive me at least tuie cd my "ins 
ft)r its sake.” 

Kalinovicli arrived soon after and, noticing that Pyolr 
.^\ikl^ailicll was upset, asked what had happened. 

Na.stenka told him. 

"I shall take this letter with me to my grave. Sir,” re- 
peated P\otr Mikhailicli. 

For all reply Kalinovicli exchanged a glance with N.!-- 
lenka and they both smiled. 

Arguments were always springing up between the old 
man and the young people with n gard to all sorts of 
everyday occurrences. If some petty official was dis- 
missed, Pyotr Mikhailich would exclaim: “Fm sorry for 
him, I am really,” while Kalinovicli. on the contrary, 
w’oiild actually derive a certain satisfaction from the 
incident. 
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“He got off lightly,” he would remark. 

“Oh, Yakov Vasilich,” said Pyotr Mikhailich, “he’s a 
married man, Sir! How is he going to feed his 
family now?” 

“He has injured thousands of people, and he and his 
family may well be sacrificed for the common good,” 
replied Kalinovich. 

“I know, 1 know,” exclaimed Pyotr Mikhailich, “still 
they might have given him a good fright first. Who 
knows, he might have improved.” 

If a wedding were celebrated in the town, or someone 
gave a name-day party, Pyotr Mikhailich loved to talk 
about it, finishing up with the remark: “1 like people to 
gel married and enjoy themselves,” whereas Kalinovich 
and Nastenka would usually start by making fun of it 
all and pointing out how vulgar and silly that sort of 
thing was, till the old man, losing his temper at last, 
would shout at them, especially at his daughter, who, in 
her turn, openly and almost rudely attacked all his gentle, 
sober convictions, while listening to Kalinovich as if he 
were an oracle and agreeing with everything he said. 

When Pyotr Mikhailich criticized, in the bosom of his 
family, the harsh measures taken in the school by the 
young inspector, Nastenka would defend him hotly. 

“A man who thinks on noble lines cannot calmly en- 
dure this sort of thing,” she said. 

It was a phrase she had adopted wholesale from Kalin- 
ovich. 

“There is evil in everybody,” protested Pyotr Mikhail- 
ich earnestly. “But wo see the mote in the eyes of others 
and do not notice the beam in our own.” 

“Why, Father, surely Kalinovich is no worse than all 
those gentlemen?” Nastenka would ask mockingly. 

“I don't say that,” replied the old man evasively. “He's 
a clever, educated, well-bred man. Tm very fond of 
him. What I say is, he’s young yet, he’s arrogant.” 
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And despite all these arguments, Pyotr Mikhailich 
really was fond of Kalinovich, invited him Id dinner 
every day, and if he did not turn up sent for him, or went 
himself to find out if the young man was quite well. 

As to Pelageya Evgrafovna’s hopes for the future, 
the old man had nothing against tliom, and noticing 
that Naslenka liked Kalinovich, was fond of teasing her 
about it. 

“Whom do you expect, whom are you pining for?” lie 
would ask in humorous tones, when he found her seated 
at the window gazing fixedly in the direction from whicli 
the young inspector always came. This annoyed Nasii'n- 
ka intensely. One day, after she and the Captain had seen 
Kalinovich home, Pyotr Mikhailich opened the door to 
her when she came back, singing: 

//oa' far 1 x£}alked with my hch^vrd, 

Yesfprdan! 

Nastenka flushed. 

“Why d’you make fun of me? 1 don’t like it.” she said, 
and went to her room. 

Half an hour later the Captain came to her. 

“My brother is very grieved that you are angry with 
him. Go and make it up and ask his pardon ” he said. 

But Na.stenka would not do so, and told the Captain 
to leave her alone. He looked at her with a mournful 
smile and went away. 

Altogether the Captain had of late been behaving very 
strangely. He never let his niece out of his sight when 
Kalinovich was there. If Nastenka .sat with him in the 
drawdng-room— there was the Captain. If the young peo- 
ple went into the ball-room, the Captain, uttering not 
a word, and only lighting his pipe, followed them; but 
he gave no expression to his feelings, and said not a 
word. 
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Th‘j frequent visits of the young insi>ector to the God- 
nevs were, of course, remarked in the town and, as a mat- 
ter of course, discussed everywhere. The ball was set roll- 
ing by Kalinovich’s landlady, who had quite changed 
her attitude to her lodger, iDecause, though she made 
daily visits to his room in the hoi)e of being treated to 
something nice, the young man, to her astonishment, not 
only offered her nothing, but did not even ask her to sit 
down, merely saying, very coldly: “What can I do for 
you?” 

“Truly, sisters, you never know anyone till you've 
eaten a peck of salt with him!” she said. “Look wdiat a 
fancy I took to my lodger at first--and what a skinflint 
he’s turned out to Ik?! Never has a bite at home, sisters, 
never buys white bread for tea! Just swills weak tea, and 
when he does stay at home, goes to bed hungry, like a 
dog, without supper. lie only eats when he goes to the 
(jodiiovs— and we know what they arc feeding him up 
for. They say that girl would do anything to get him, 
and God grant she may, of course! All women are the 
same, aren’t they?” 

These rumours were a bitter pill to tht? still enamoured 
Mediokrilsky. The young senior clerk drowned his grief 
in drink for three whole days at the tavern with his bos- 
(»m friend, treasury clerk Zvezdkin, wdio was initiated 
into all the secrets of his heart, smoking at his expense, 
and revelling at the tavern when Mediokritsky was in 
funds. This time the conversation between the two friends 
was particularly intimate. Plucking absently at the 
strings of his guitar, Mediokritsky grew gloomier and 
gloomier every minute, till, as they say, he was ready to 
“fade away.” 

“Sasha, old friend! Play something, calm my soul!” 
pleaded Zvezdkin, also thoroughly drunk. 

In reply Mediokritsky plucked a chord from the strings 
and sang a song of his own composing: 
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Do you know the pretty lass. 

Black-eyed, hlack-hrowcd? 

Where is she, where is she? 

In Dvoryanskaya Street* 

What is this dark lass dninp? 

Where is her love bestowed? 

Where is she, where, oh, where? 

In Dvoryanskaya Street. 

And a ffoath pays court to her -- 

Not a nobte, not a merchant. 

Where is she, where, oh, where? 

In Dvoryanskaya Street. 

“The rest you must und bear in mind/' he con- 

cluded, ruffling; liis hair and ordering a couple of 
of beer for each of them. 

“Listen, Sasha! I love you and I know all, understand 
all!” declared Zvezdkin. 

“Wait,” began Mediokritsky, smiting his chest. “In 
that case I will tell the trutli — she has trifled with 
me ” 

“I know,” said Zvezdkin. 

“Wait!” interrupted Mediokritsky, raising one of his 
hands. “I am a desperate man, 1 know a thing or lw(d 
Wait! I will put her to shame. I will shame her kdore 
the whole town.” And he whis|)ered something in his 
friend's ear. 

“Splendid, Sasha!” replied Z-.ezdkiii. “Li.sten to 
me! You know me— go to it, chum! If I say so— it’s 
enough.” 

“Enough it is!” replied Mediokritsky, in a voice which 
had become almost inaudible. 


Street inhabited by gentry.-- ^Tr. 



VII 


Nat long after the scenes already described had taken 
place, Kalinovich was told there was a registered letter 
and parcel lying at the post-office for him. He who was 
usually so calm and equable in his behaviour, was thrown 
into excessive agitation and hastened with rapid steps to 
the post-office, where he rang the bell violently. The post- 
master opened the door himself, as usual. But seeing 
the young inspector he asked him very coldly in his som- 
bre voice: 

^‘What can I do for you?” 

Kalinovich asked him for the letter. 

“I cannot do that, Sir. It*s not a mail day,” retorted 
the postmaster calmly, turning back into the Jiouse, fol- 
lowed by Kalinovich, who had almost forced himself in. 
‘T cannot do that, Sir, I cannot do that,” repeated the 
postmaster. ‘‘You wouldn’t give me any books on the 
gremnds that yi’U had not yet taken over the library, and 
1 cannot do it. The law does not compel me to issue mail 
today.” 

Kalinovich apologized, declaring that he would go to 
the school that very moment and send him any books he 
liked. 

‘‘Charity is dear in the moment of need, Sir,” replied 
the postmaster. ‘‘You would not afford me, a sick man, 
in a moment of spiritual and physical distress, my only 
consolation.” 

Kalinovich went on apologizing and imploring in tones 
so unusually abject that the old man fixed a pene- 
trating gaze on him, as if trying to see right through him. 

“Why are you so anxious for this letter?” he asked. 
“It will lx* in your hands tomorrow. What's all the fuss 
about?” 

‘‘This letter,” replied Kalinovich, ‘‘is from my mother. 
She is ill and perhaps is telling me that her last moment 
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has come. You are a father yourself and can judge how 
hard it is to have to die when your only son is not there 
to close your eyelids. I shall probably have to leave im- 
mediately.” 

The last words softened the postmaster. 

“In that case of course ... in our times when son 
rises against father, brother against brother, daughter 
against mother, your display of filial devotion may be 
called a divine spark. Lord have mercy on us! Lord have 
mercy on us! Lord have mercy on us! I will not venture 
to refuse you. Sir. This way, please,” he said, leading 
Kalinovich to the office. 

“What good handwriting your mother has!” he said, 
scrutinizing the envelope and parcel closely. 

“A relation addressed it for her,” replied Kalinovicli, 
hastily seizing both letter and parcel and bowing. 

“Don’t forget to send me some books in return for my 
service,” the postmaster called after him. 

Kalinovicli muttered something in reply and rushed 
violently downstairs, reading the letter on the way, but 
without finishing the first page he crumpled it up viciously 
and thrust it into his pocket. 

Arrived at home he went straight to his study and 
flung himself down utterly exhausted. He was a pitiful 
sight at that moment. His usually composed and some- 
what cold countenance was distorted by an expression 
of utter despair, tlie veins stood out on his temples, as 
if the blood had all rushed to his head: My hero had evi- 
dently received one of those blows which instantly de- 
stroy the dearest hopes of the young, depriving them of 
their will-power, their energy, and their self-confidence, 
and turning them into weak-willed beings, ne’er-do-wells, 
who see before tliem nothing but the necessity of keep- 
ing alive, though why they know not. Kalinovich did not 
go near the Godnevs all day, although their coachman 
came to call him to tea. For the greater part of the day 
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and the whole evening he paced up and down his room, 
continually drinking water, and the next morning gave 
the hall porter such a look as he entered the school that 
the poor man’s knees shook and he pressed his hands to 
his tn>UMT seams. 

As iiick would have it there was great disorder that 
day in Rumyantsev’s class. Our friend Kalashnikov, who 
had spent three years in the third form, suddenly took 
it into his head to call the teacher of literature a red- 
eyed hare, ami urged the whole clas-s to hunt him. “And 
if anyone doesn’t agree,” he said, “let him say so, anrl 
I’M smash his ribs in for him.” Naturally everyone 
agreed. Rumyantsev arrived as usual, his hair slicked 
down with pomatum, and took his place at his desk with 
his perpetual simpv*r, when suddenly Kalaslinikov, low'er- 
•ing his head beneath the de.sk, bellowed out: 

“Tally-ho!” 

Rumyant.sev glanced in his direction. 

“Tally-ho! After him!” came in piping voices from the 
hack of the class. 

The teacher jumi)ed up. 

“What’s the meaning of thi-s, gentlemen?” he crit*d. 

"After him! After him!” the whole first row and then 
the whole class replied. 

Rumyantsev ran out of the room to complain to the in- 
6t>ector. Kalinovich went into the cla.ss-room and thrashed 
the whole class, dealing Kalashnikov two hundred strokes 
so painful that, despite his sturdy build, he begged sever- 
al times during the process for a drink of cold water, and 
afterwards went straight from the school to some place 
outside the town, without going home. Nor did the teacher 
escape punishment. Kalinovich summoned him to the in- 
spector's room and scolded him for a whole hour, point- 
ing out in the most thorough manner that if the pupils as 
a whole misbehaved themselves, it meant the teacher was 
stupid and weak-willed. The timid teacher of literature, 
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on arrivinjj home, wept all night in company with his 
mother, wondering anxiously what would become of him. 

All this time the Godnevs were impatiently and even 
anxiously awaiting Kalinovich. The Captain appeared 
at his appointed time and, greeting his brother, sal down 
in his usual place and lit his pipe. 

“Nastya, I sav, Nastva!” cried Pvotr Mikhailich. 

“What is it. Papa?" “ 

“Como here, my dear." 

Nastenka came into the room in a new dress wiili lier 
hair curled. She had lK?gun to be very piirticiilar about 
her clothes. 

“I wonder if Kalinovich means to come to<lay. 1 won 
der if he's all right! Shouldn't wo send to liim.-*" a>k 
Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“I did semd to him, Papa. I think ho’ll conio," replied 
Nastenka, sitting down at the window, from which she 
could sec the school. 

For the last few days, whenever Pyotr .Mikhailich 
thought of sending to Kalinovich, it api)eared that Nas- 
tenka had already done so. 

At about two o'clock the young inspector, looking very 
gloomy, at last put in an appearance. He luxlded 
brusquely to the Ca|)tain, bowed to Pyotr Mikhailich and 
shook Nasten'ka’s hand warmly. 

“What’s the matter with you today?" she asked when 
Kalinovich sat down beside her, deep in thought. 

“The boys have annoyed him, 1 suppose," surmised 
Pyotr Mikhailich. “I often lost patience with them mysidf. 
They can be more upsetting than grown-ups. Have some 
vodka, Yakov Vasilich. It’ll calm you down. Eh, Pela- 
geya Evgrafovna, let’s have a drop of spirits!" 

The vodka was brought in, but Kalinovich would not 
have any. 

“Why don’t you tell us what’s the matter? It’s very 
strange of you," said Nastenka. 
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“What makes you think it strange? The most ordinary 
thing/’ he said half-reluctantly. “Just another failure.” 

“What is it?” asked Nastenka anxiously, but Kalino- 
vieh only siglied and fell silent again for some time. 

“If only fate would be kind just for once in a lifetime,” 
he said at last. “My very childhood, of which everyone 
else 1 believe has pleasant, radiant memories, has left on 
me only the most melancholy, unhappy impression.” 

He had never before said a word about himself, except 
that he had lost his father and mother in childhood. 

“As far back as 1 can remember,” he continued, chiefly 
addressing Nastenka, “1 liave had to live on the bread 
of strangers, in the house of a benefactor'* (he emphasiz- 
ed this last word), “n benefactor," he repeated, with a 
.wry grimace, “who ruined my father, and, when my father 
died of grief, this benefactor, in his generosity, took me 
in, the orphan, and made me, in reality, a kind of tutor 
for his two sons, dunces such as are seldom met with.” 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“And 1,” continued Kalinovich, still chiefly addressing 
N.Tstenka, “lived amidst luxury, in company with these 
little dunces, who were surrounded by love, for whom 
nothing was loo good ... for whom a hundred rubles at 
a time was spent on toys, and I had to look on while they 
played with these toys, on which I did not dare to lay so 
much as a finger. They treated me like a slave, harness- 
ing me to a cart and making me draw them, and when 
my strength was exhausted, they pinched me. And if 
I could not bear it and ventured to cry, I was sent into 
a dark room to teach me not to be naughty. The very 
footmen found a special pleasure in passing me over 
at table, and in not cleaning my boots or brushing my 
clothes.” 

“But that’s terrible!” murmured Nastenka. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“And the best of it is,” continued Kalinovich after a 
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pause, “when we grew up and began to be taught, those 
stupid urchins did nothing and understood nothing. 1 
used to do their translations and their sums, and yet, 
when there were guests, and their parents boasted of 
their prowess, it was usually said of me that 1 was do- 
ing fairly well too, but mastered everything chiefly by 
my diligence ... in a word, incessant moral humiliation!” 

Pyotr Mikhailich could only fling out his arnus. \as- 
tenka seemed to be meditating. The Captain did not look 
so gloomily at Kalinovich as usual. He had aroused a 
lively sympathy by his narrative. 

“I for one rejoice, Yakov Vasilich,*’ remarked Pyotr 
Mikhailich, “that by the mercy of God you wore able to 
graduate from the university.” 

Kalinovich smiled bitterly. 

“Graduate!” he said. “Why don’t you ask mo at what 
cost I graduated? Everything seemed to go against mo. 
That benefactor of mine, who was as strong as an ox, 
died all of a sudden; while he was alive, his conscience 
forced him, however stingily, to pay for my boani and 
lodging, and now I did not even have that. 1 had to run 
from one end of Moscow to the other, giving lessons for 
a pittance, and be thankful when 1 could find llieni. Bill 
there were months on end when 1 went witlioul il inner 
and lived in an unheated room, copying dcx'unienls for 
ten kopeks a sheet, so as to be able to buy two or three 
rolls of bread a day.” 

“Terrible!” repeated Nastenka. 

“Terrible indeed!” echoed Pyotr M»kIiMilicii. 

Kalinovich sighed and went on: 

“Somehow or other I got through four years. Now, 1 
thought, rU get my degree and all roads will be open to 
me . . . but ... in order to succeed in life, apparently, it 
is not a degree that is required, but the ability to in- 
gratiate oneself, to make up to people, and that, unfor- 
tunately, I do not possess. Fellow-students of mine, al- 
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most imbeciles, were sent abroad and got all sorts of 
good jobs, simply because they haunted the back doors 
of professors’ houses, and kissed the hands of their wives 
—German cooks. And all I got was this inspectorship, 
in which 1 shall do nothing but sully myself and wear 
myself out.” 

‘‘It’s no place for you,” agreed Pyotr Mikhailich, “so 
far as I can judge, it doesn’t suit your nature, and it’s 
not nearly gcK>d enough for a man of your ability.” 

“It's so wretched, so nauseating,” said Kalinovich, al- 
most shrieking, and smiting his chest. “It makes me 
furious, when I look back on my past. If only a 
single one of my dreams had come true! Unremunerative 
toil and per[)etual deprivation — that is all life has given 
me. Say what yevu w'ill, even if one were born with the 
humility of a sheep, one couldn’t help becoming embit- 
tered, and you, Pyotr Mikhailich, are often reproaching 
me with heartlessness. But oh, God, how am I to feel pity 
for people when most of them suffer either on account 
of their own immorality, or because of their own folly, or, 
finally, their laziness or lack of self-respect? I am guilty 

of none of these things, and yet I suffer I intend to 

revenge myself on the vicious for what I myself endure 
blamelessly, and nothing shall stop me.” 

At the last words an expression of something like 
frenzy came over the young man’s face. 

“You arc {perfectly right to feel as you do,” said Nas- 
tenka. 

“I will not venture to judge you. Sir, I will only hope 
that the Lord will soften your heart — ^that’s all,” said 
Pyotr Mikhailich. 

Kalinovich rose and began walking up and down the 
room, without a word. His hosts said nothing, too, as if 
fearing to interrupt his meditations. 

“What has upset you so particularly today?” asked 
Nastenka, in a voice filled with sympathy. 
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“I have never told you, but, hoping to make my way 
somehow or other, I wrote a novel which I sent to a Pe- 
tersburg editor, who let it lie about in his office for nearly 
a year, and I have just got it bfick with this letter. Would 
you care to see it?” said Kalinuvich, taking from liis 
pocket and flinging down on the table a letter which 
Pyotr Mikhailich picked up and began reading to himself. 

“Read it aloud, Papa,” said Nastenka irritably. 

Pyotr Mikhailich began reading: 

“Dear Friend, 

I’m afraid you must be cursing mo for my .‘^ilenco, 
though it is not my fault. I took your novel at once to 
the right place, but only received an answ'er a day nr two 
ago. It was returned to mo with the statoinent that the 
editors were supplied with material for a whole year. Do 
not be grieved at this failure. Your novel i.s very good 
in my opinion, but you see editorial offices here are 
shrines into which ordinary mortals cannot possibly pene- 
trate, or, to put it more simply— the editor has his own 
circle of acquaintances, with whom, of course, he has 
e.xtremely profitable financial relations. They fill uj) all 
the columns of his magazine, elevating each other to the 
rank of genius by means of mutual paeans of praisi\ 
From this you will easily understand that they have no 
reason to admit new writers to their circle. Whcwvcr 
sends in an article may be perfectly sure that it will not 
be read, but will lie amidst a lot of old rubbish, as your 
novel has.” 

The old man, unable to go on reading threw dowm the 
letter. 

“How dare the editor not read it?” he exclaimed hotly. 
“That’s what he’s there for— it’s his duly!” 

“He’s there to fill his own pockets— that is his duty,” 
said Kalinovich. 

“Exactly,” said Pyotr Mikhailich, “and this makes him 
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not the exponent of education, but a mere skinflint. He 
ought to sit behind the counter in a shop, and not occupy 
himself with literature. To place obstacles in the way 
of fresh talent— ugh!” 

Kalinovich went on pacing backwards and forwards. 
“Listen— why not read your novel to us?” proposed 
Nastenka. 

“1 will one of these days,” replied Kalinovich. 

“Why one of these days? Why should you postpone it? 
Read it to us today. I’ll just take a nap, and in the mean- 
time you can get your notebook,” put in Pyotr Mi- 
khailich. 

“I’ll send Katya for it, Papa,” said Nastenka. “You 
mustn’t go yourself, they’ll find it without you,” she 
added, turning to Kalinovich. 

“Very well,” he replied. 

After dinner Pyotr Mikhailich went straight to his 
study and Nastenka sat down as close as possible to Kali- 
novich. 

“Did you finish your novel a longtime ago?” she asked. 

“A year and a half ago,” he answered. 

“And are you writing anything at present?” 

“I am writing something at present,” said Kalinovich 
slowly and distinctly. 

“What are you now writing about?” 

“Something you know very well.” 

“Something I know very well,” repeated Nastenka, 
looking down. “You must read that to us too. It will be 
still more interesting to me,” she added. 

“It isn’t ready yet.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it does not depend on me. I don’t yet know 
Iww it will end.” 

“I think you ought to know.” 

“But I don’t,” said Kalinovich. 

The young people spoke thus obscurely on account of 
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the presence of the Captain, who had not the slightest 
intention of going back to his birds, but sat on in the 
drawing-room calmly pretending to read, and smoking 
one pipe after anotlier. Nastenka brushed away tlie 
smoke with a gesture of annoyance. 

“Your guard sticks to you,’* said Kalinovich in French. 

“It’s intolerable,” she said quickly, making a face, 
and then, turning to her uncle, she said: 

“Why don’t you go hunting. Uncle? 1 should love to 
have some game. You might go and shoot something.” 

“I’ve given my gun to be repaired . . . it’s broken. . 
replied the Captain. 

“You could take Lebedev’s.” 

“There isn’t anyone at home there. lie has gone 
shooting thirty miles away.” 

“He’s at home. I saw him in the school today,” inter- 
jected Kalinovich. 

Tile Captain reddened. 

“I’m not used to his gun, I wouldn’t he able to shoot 
anything with it,” he stammered out. 

It was obvious that the Captain was lying shamelessly. 
Nastenka made an impatient movement, and when Dian- 
ka came and laid her muzzle affectionately on her knees, 
and would have put her paw there, too she hit her quite 
hard on the head, a thing she had never done before, 
saying: 

“Your dog is always messing up my dress. Uncle.” 

"Venez icU" said the Captain. 

Dianka, gazing at Nastenka in astonishment, as if not 
understanding why she had been struck, went to her 
master. 

“/ci, coucher said the Captain. 

The young people maintained a silence of half an hour 
in vain, in vain began talking about things the Captain 
knew nothing of— he did not budge, but kept his eyes fixed 
obstinately on the pages of his book. 
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"Have you got a cigarette?” Nastenka asked Kalino- 
vich at last. 

"I have,” he replied. 

"Give me one.” 

Kalinovich obeyed. 

"Don’ t you want to smoke yourself?” 

"I wouldn’t mind.” 

"Come on then, I’ll give you a light in my room,” she 
said, going out of the room. 

Kalinovich followed her. 

Once in her room Nastenka locked the door in the 
most casual manner. 

Left to himself, the Captain stayed where he was for a 
short time, and then suddenly got up and tiptoed, as if 
creeping up to some timid bird, to the door of his niece’s 
room, where he applied his eye to the keyhole. He saw 
Kalinovich seated at a little table, bending his head and 
smoking. Nastenka sat opposite him looking steadily into 
his face. 

"You ought not to say you have nothing to live for,” 
she said in an undertone. 

"Well, what have I?” asked Kalinovich. 

"What about love?” asked Nastenka. "You say yourself 
it is dearer to you than anything in the world. Is it not 
capable of making you happy in spite of everything — is 
it not all— enough in itself?” 

“My nature and my circumstances require a love that 
is excessive, reckless,” replied Kalinovich, sighing. 

Nastenka shook her head. 

"And are you loved so little? Aren’t you ashamed, 
Kalinovich, to say that, when there is not a moment in 
which you are not thought about? All my joys, all my 
happiness consist in merely seeing you, 1 should like to 
be the most beautiful woman in the world, to please you 
—and you say you are not loved enough. You’re an 
ungrateful man, after that.” 
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The Captain turned as red as a lobster and listened 
still more intently. 

“Love is proved by sacrifices,” said Kalinovich, not 
changing his contemplative pose. 

“And is there no one ready to make any sacrifice you 
can demand?” countered Nastenka. “If iny life were 
necessary for your happiness I would give it at once 
with joy, and would bless my destiny.” 

I^alinovich smiled. 

“That’s what women always say, until it comes to 
making the first sacrifice,” he said. 

“Why should they say it if they don’t mean it?” asked 
Nastenka. “What for?” 

“From coquetry.” 

“You mustn’t talk about coquetry here, Kalinovich -- re- 
member how you were loved, the very day wc met! And 
a. week later you knew all about it. Call it madness if 
you like, but not coquetry!” 

Saying this Nastenka turned aside: there were tears 
in her eyes. 

“Let’s make it up,” said Kalinovich, taking her hand 
and kissing it. “I may be wrong,” he continu^, not let- 
ting go of her hand, “but do not blame me too much. 
Love alone is not enough for a man’s heart, especially 
mine, for I am ambitious, terribly ambitious, and I 
am sure ambition is no irrational feeling in me. I have 
brains, knowledge, a strength of will such as few pos- 
sess. If I could only take one forward step 1 should go 
far.” 

“You must and will be a writer,” said Nastenka. 

“I don’t know . . . hardly! There are lucky and unlucky 
people. Look around you — one is stupid, mediocre, lazy, 
and yet luck comes to meet him, while another must fight 
for every slightest step on the road to success, must gain 
every crust of bread by incessant toil. And I, apparently, 
belong to the latter class.” 
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With these words Kalinovich, putting his elbows on the 
table and supporting his head on his hands, again fell 
to thinking. 

“Listen, Kalinovich, why are you so depressed? It 
makes me sad,’* said Nastenka, rising. “Stop brooding, 
d’you hear? I command you!” she continued, going up 
to him and putting her hands on his shoulders. “Come 
now, let me see a cheerful face! Look at me! 1 want to 
see your face.” 

Kalinovich looked at her, and putting his arm gently 
round her waist, drew her to him and kissed the top of 
her head. 

Great drops of sweat ran down the Captain’s face. He 
moved his hands, and at last his neck grew so stiff that 
he had to straighten himself for a few moments, and 
when he next looked through the keyhole Kalinovich still 
had his arm round Nastenka and was kissing her face 
and her neck. ... 

“Anastasiel” he whispered passionately, but further, 
alas, the Captain could not understand what he said— 
Kalinovich spoke in French. 

“No, no!” said Nastenka, hiding her flaming face on 
his breast. 

“But, my dear!” continued Kalinovich and said some- 
thing in French again. 

“Impossible!” replied Nastenka and drew herself up. 

“But why?” 

“Because it is!” rejoined Nastenka, once more throw- 
ing her arms round him and hiding her face against his 
breast. “I’m afraid of you,” she whispered. “You will be 
my undoing!” 

“Angel! My precious one!” said Kalinovich, kissing 
her, and once more he relapsed into French. 

Nastenka listened to him attentively. 

“No!” she said, and went back to her former place. 

The expression of Kalinovich’s face changed immedi- 
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ately to one of extreme severity. Once more he spoke 
long to her in French. 

“No,” repeated Nastenka, and went towards the door 
so suddenly that the Captain hardly had time to leap 
back and escape to the drawing-room, where Pyotr 
Mikhailich was waiting. Nastenka followed him into the 
room with burning cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

“And where’s our author?” asked Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“He’ll be here in a minute, I think,” replied Nastenka, 
taking a seat at the window, which she opened. 

“Now, now, my dear! What are you doing? It's cold!” 
said Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“Never mind, Papa, do let me! I can scarcely breathe!” 
said Nastenka. 

Kalinovich entered the room. 

“Come in, come in!” said Pyotr Mikhailich. “They’ve 
brought your pouch, here it is! Kindly take a seal and 
read, and we will listen.” 

“Forgive me, Pyotr Mikhailich, I can’t read today,” 
replied Kalinovich. 

“What’s the meaning of this? Why not?” asked Pyotr 
Mikhailich in astonishment. 

“I don’t feel quite well. Some other time!” 

“Nonsense, nonsense! Surely those editors haven’t up- 
set you as badly as all that! Never mind what they say 
—we’ll force them to publish your book!” said the old 
man. “Nastenka,” he added, turning to his daughter, 
“can’t you persuade Yakov Vasilich? What’s the matter?” 

Nastenka only looked at Kalinovich without saying a 
word. 

“I simply cannot read today,” said the latter, and 
gathering up his leather pouch and his hat, bowed to 
the company and went away. 

“Well, well.” said Pyotr Mikhailich. “What’s the mat- 
ter with him? Have you any idea why he doesn’t want to 
read to us, Nastenka?” 
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“He’s angry with me, Papa,” replied Na-stenka. “I told 
him he would never be a writer.” 

At these words the Captain cleared his throat signifi- 
cantly. 

“What a girl you are! What did you do that for? He’s 
vexed as it is, and you rub in.” 

“Hoity-toity! Let him be angry! I’m angry with him,” 
.said Nastenka, and after pouring out tea for them all she 
went to her room. 

The brothers, left alone, sat in silence for some time. 
For want of anything better to do Pyotr Mikhailich read 
the list of arrivals and departures in a back numiber of a 
Moscow newspaper. 

“Where’s Nastenka?” he asked at last. 

The Captain rose in silence, went out of the room, and 
“was back instantly. 

“She’s in her room,” he said. 

“What’s .she doing there?” asked Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“She’s lying face downwards on her bed,” replied the 
Captain. 

Pyotr Mikhailich shook his head. 

“They must have quarrelled. Oh, youth, youth!” he 
said. 

Throughout the rest of the evening the Captain kept 
opening his mouth as if about to speak, but seemed to 
think better of it, and said nothing. 

VIII 

Two days passed during which Kalinovich did not ap- 
pear at the Godnevs and Nastenka did nothing but sit 
in her room and cry. At last Pelageya Evgrafovna drew 
attention to this. 

“What is our young lady crying about all the time?” 
she said to Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“She’s quarrelled with that young man, and they’re 
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suffering. He goes about looking like a thundercloud, and 
s-he cries.” 

To this Pelageya Evgrafovna replied with a deep sigh, 
and the “Eh, ch, eh . . . hey. hey, hey,” which always 
signified her displeasure. 

On the third day Pyotr Atikhailicli began to feel sorry 
for Nastenka. 

“Well, my dear,” he said, “I’ll go and see Kalinovicli. 
It’s silly of liim to be offended.” 

“No, Papa, I’d better write to him. I’ll write at once, 
and have it sent,” said Nastenka, visibly cheered by her 
father’s suggestion. 

“Write, then! It’s hard to know what you really w'anl. 
Your affairs are your own business,” said the old man, 
smiling. 

Nastenka wont out of tlie room. 

The Captain, who had been a frowning witness of the 
scene all this time, suddenly ejaculated: 

“In my opinion, brother, it’s not proper for a girl to 
correspond with a young man!” 

“That’s undoubtedly true according to you and me, 
Flegont Mikhailich. But nowadays. Sir, times are al- 
tered, and morals, too.” 

“I think you should restrain Nastenka from doing this; 
she would probably obey you.” 

“Why should I restrain her? If you forbid them, they’ll 
correspond on the sly. And that’s still worse. Let them 
write to each other — I have complete confidence in Nas- 
lenka. I’ve never observed any bad Itmdencies in her. 
If she has fallen in love with a young man not for the 
sake of money, that’s not so dreadful. It’s just as it 
should be.” 

“There will be talk. There are plenty of people to 
spread empty talk.” 

“Let theml Empty talk ends in emptiness.” 

Nastenka came back. 
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“Flegont Mikhailich considers it improper for you and 
Kalinovich to correspond, and on the whole I’m of the 
same opinion,” said Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“What’s improper in it? I’m not writing anything spe- 
cial to him, just inviting him to come and sec us. Uncle 
sees impropriety in everything.” 

“He sees it because he loves you and wants all your 
acts to be those of a well-bred young lady,” said Pyotr 
Mikhailich. 

“A strange sort of love that sees evil in every triflel” 

“They’re trifles according to you, according to the 
times, my dear, but in the days of our ancestors girls did 
not so much as show themselves to men with their faces 
uncovered.” 

“And what follows from this?” asked Nastenka. 

“It follows that this showed modesty, reserve,” con- 
tinued Pyotr Mikhailich in admonitory tones, “qualities 
which adorn a woman a great deal more than the most 
brilliant gifts.” 

^ Nastenka was about to answer her father back, when 
Kalinovich himself came into the room. 

“Ah, Yakov Vasilichl” exclaimed Pyotr Mikhailich. 
“Here you are at last! It’s all that Nastasia Petrovna 
and her sharp tongue! Don’t you believe her, Sir—you 
will, you must become a writer!” 

Kalinovich obviously did not understand a word of 
wliat Pyotr Mikhailich was saying, but tried not to show 
it. He stretched out his hand to Nastenka as usual; she 
gave him hers as if reluctantly, her eyes cast down. 

“Have you brought your novel with you?” asked Pyotr 
Mikhailich. 

“I have,” replied Kalinovich, and from his pouch he 
dfew the notebook with which we are already ac- 
quainted. 

Pyotr Mikhailich insisted that they all sit decorously 
round the table, telling the Captain to move up his chair 
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and even compelling Pelageya Evgrafovna to lake her 
place among them. 

While the reading was going on he uttered frequent 
ejaculations: “Good, good! Well-rounded phrases, lan- 
guage, the interest grows ” And when Kalinovich 

came to a stop, he said, “Wait a minute, Yakov Vasi- 
lich, I have the greatest faith in the Captain’s instincts! 
Tell us how you like it, Flegont Mikhailich, is it good?" 

“I am no judge,” rejoined the Captain. 

“Nonsense, Sir! We empower you on behalf of the 
author to tell us your opinion.” 

The Captain was deaf to all appeals. 

“Obstinate!” declared Pyotr Mikhailich, and turned to 
his daughter: “Well, what d’you tliink of it?” 

“I think it’s quite good,” she replied somewhat coldly. 

She seemed melancholy. Pyotr Mikhailich shook his 
finger at her. 

Kalinovich resumed his reading and when he stopped 
the old man waved his hand playfully towards him, re- 
peating over and over again: 

*'Bene, optime, optimer 

“D’you mean to say Messieurs the editors consider 
your novel unworthy of publication?” asked Naslcnka 
ironically. 

“I have no idea,” replied Kalinovich. 

Pyotr Mikhailich’s expression was getting more and 
more serious. 

“Wait a bit! Hold on!” he said in tones of profound 
significance. “Yakov Vasilich! What if I send your book 
to a certain person in Petersburg, one who is now a big- 
wig, but who used to be my good friend?” 

“It would probably be no use,” rejoined Kalinovich. 

"Yes, it would!” declared Pyotr Mikhailich firmly. 
“This person is well disposed towards myself and enjoys 
great authority in the literary world. I am speaking of 
Fyodor Fyodorich,” he added, turning to his daughter. 
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“He would gel it published,** confirmed Nastenka. 

“Of course he would 1 He’d make them print it! All 
those publishers and editors dance to his piping. Well, 
do you agree?” 

“Why not?” replied Kalinovich. 

Pyotr Mikhailich was extremely pleased witli these 
words. 

“So you agree,” he said, picking up a packet of note- 
paper and selecting the best and cleanest sheet, after 
which he put on his spectacles and began writing in his 
old-fashioned, elaborate round hand, stopping every now 
and then to mop his perspiring brow. The letter, when 
finished, ran as follows: 


'“Your Excellency, 

“Dear Sir Fyodor Fyodorich, 

“Although the current of time has borne far away the 
liappy days of my youth, when I was so fortunate as to 
lx? your class-mate, and although fate has crowned your 
worthy aspirations by placing you at a height of worldly 
lumour far beyond my reach, nevertheless, fully corifident 
of the immutability of your lofty feelings, and aware ol 
your solicitude, testified to by many examples, for the 
success of Russian literature, 1 make so bold as to place 
before your expert judgement a work of fiction by a young 
man, a graduate of Moscow University, and my s-ucces- 
sor in the service, who a-spires to have a novel brought 
out in a Petersburg periodical. Although our immortal 
Karamzin has said that Parnassus is a high mountain 
and the path to it is not easy, I see no reason why this 
path sliould be completely barred to youth. I have heard 
that magazine editors do not care to bring out the works 
of beginners, but the kindness of Your Excellency and 
your opinion of the merits of any work submitted to your 
approval could eliminate these obstacles, and, knowing 
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as I do the author, I venture to a-ssert that he is the iw)s- 
sessor of a cultured mind and elevated feelings. 

“Begging you to accept my assurances of res|)ect and 
regards, 

“I remain. Your Excellency, 

“Your humble servant, 

"" Pyotr Godnov." 

Pyotr Mikhailich read the letter aloud, and asked Ka- 
linovich if he was satisfied with the matter and manner 
of it. 

“Perfectly,” replied Kalinovich. 

The old man smiled complacently and sent Nastenka 
to his study for a seal and some wax. Nastenka Obeyed. 

“Why should she trouble? Allow me to go,” said Ka- 
linovich, following Nastenka into the study and trying to 
take her hand. But she turned from him. 

“The executioner does not caress the victim,” she said, 
and went back to her father. 

Picking up the manuscript Pyotr Mikhailich crossed 
himself, saying, “Go, my dear, to the banks of the Neva, 
and may God go with you!” and then set to fastening it 
up as solicitously as if it were his own work, for wliicli 
he expected to receive at least a million, or immortality. 
While Pyotr Mikhailich was engaged in this, the Captain 
observed that Kalinovich had hent over Nastenka and was 
saying something in her ear. 

“Very well,” she replied. 

The whole of the rest of the evening the young inspec- 
tor was in remarkable spirits. Obviously desirous of 
cheering Nastenka up, he chattered to her continually, and 
went so far, during supper, as to fall into Pyotr Mikhail- 
ich’s way of teasing the Captain. 

“Som^dy told me today. Captain, that you bring 
down more game with silver bullets than with leaden 
ones,” he said. “Do you really buy them?” 
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To everyone's surprise the Captain turned pale and his 
lips quivered. 

'T’m a poor man,” he said in muffled tones. ”1 have not 
got the money for that.” 

Kalinovich was disconcerted, but forced himself to keep 
up the jesting tone. 

“What if you are poor?” he rejoined. “The hunter al- 
ways puts glory first, and 1 only wanted to ask you if it 
were true.” 

“Kindly leave me alone! I don’t mind brother Pyotr 
Mikhailich making fun of me, but you’re a little too 
young,” snapped the Captain. . 

“I see you don’t understand when people are joking,” 
put in Nastenka. 

“Thanks. 1 understand perfectly,” replied the Captain. 

“Warrior!” pronounced Pyotr Mikhailich solemnly. 
“Calm your noble chivalrous spirit and eat.” 

“I am eating, brother. Excuse me, I only wished to 
tell him — ” 

“Oh no, you didn’t,” cut in Kalinovich, scowling at the 
Captain. “You replied to my thoughtless joking with a 
snub. 1 shall endeavour another time not to expose my- 
self to such unpleasantness.” 

“That’s exactly what I would ask you to do,” replied 
the Captain, and fell to eating, his eyes fixed on his plate. 

“Come, come, gentlemen! What’s all this bickering? I 
won’t stand it,” said Pyotr Mikhailich in tones of finality, 
and there the conversation ended. 

Kalinovich was the first to leave, soon followed by the 
Captain. While saying good-bye the latter once more 
apologized to Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“Forgive me, brother. I couldn’t stand it.” 

“Never mind! But you must make it up. He’s a good 
fellow, and there’s no one like you.” 

Again the Captain seemed about to say something, and 
again thought better of it 
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Once out in the street Fluent Mikhailich stood still, 
as if thinking, and then, instead of taking his usual way 
home, turned in quite another direction. It was a dark 
autumn night. Gusts of wind sprang up every now and 
then, spreading a chill around him and howling pierc- 
ingly in a neighbouring chimney. In the whole town not 
a single window was lighted up— all were sleeping peace- 
fully, and the only sound was the barking of the dogs 
from the row of shops. 

When he got to the house in which Kalinovich lived, 
the Captain halted, stood gazing at the window for some 
time, and returned the way he had come. Back at his 
brother's house he sat down on the kerb-stone and lit liis 
pipe. At that very moment a shadow flitted out of the 
backyard of the young inspector's house, descended to the 
bank of the river, and hid behind the bircii logs stacked 
all along it. When it arrived opposite the Godnevs’ 
garden the shadow disappeared. Just then, to .show that 
he was awake, the watchman tolled two o'ch^k on the 
church bell. Alarmed by the sounds, a flock of crows flew 
off the church roof and soared through the air cawing. 
And now the Captain observed two shadows, one of which 
turned into the side-street, while the other approached 
the gate of Pyotr Mikhailich’s house and seemed to 
be doing something. The Captain was at the gate in a 
few bounds, and seized tiie shadow by the scruff of its 
neck. 

“Who are you? What are you doing here?” he cried. 

Instead of answering, the shadow tried to break away, 
but in vain. It seemed to be in the grip of iron pincers. 
After Ivan Pavlov, the butcher, who could lift sacks of 
flour weighing nearly fifteen poods, and Lebedev, who 
could lift ten poods, the Captain was the strongest man 
in the town and could bend a horseshoe in his hand ns 
easily as if it were a roll of white bread. 

“Who are you?" he repealed. 
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The shadow began flourishing a stick, but tlie Captain 
tore it easily from its hand. It turned out to be a house 
painter's brush, dipped in Ur. The Captain understood. 

“Ah! So that’s what you’re up to!’’ he cried, hastily 
flinging the shadow to the ground. And digging his knee 
into its chest, he smeared its face with the brush. 

“Help!’’ shouted the shadow. 

“Silence!’’ commanded the Captain, exerting a little 
pressure with his leg and continuing his occupation. 

“Help! Help!" responded the other shadow from the 
street, but did not come to the rescue. 

There was quite a hullabaloo in the street. 

“Get up, old man! They’re shouting help in the street,” 
cried the good wife, trying to rouse her husband from 
his heavy slumbers. 

The latter opened his eyes for a moment. 

“Leave me alone!” he said, swearing, and turned to 
the wall. 

“What a beast! People crying for help! A corpse will 
be found under the window and you’ll be sued in court 
for it!” went on his wife. She gave her husband a dig in 
the ribs, and on getting nothing but angry mutterings 
in reply, exclaimed: “Dear Lord! How terrible! The saints 
preserve us!” and then, yawning and crossing herself, 
was soon snoring too. 

“Wenches! Wenches! Marfa, Katya!” shrieked the old 
spinster lady who had come to live in the town so as to 
be nearer a church; and slie sat up in bed looking as 
gaunt as a figure of death, tufts of grey hair sticking out 
all round her head. “Come here! Go and see what the 
noise in the street is, you hussies!” 

But nobody answered her. 

“My God! My God! What sleepy beads—they hear 
nothing!” muttered the old lady, and getting out of bed 
and putting on her felt boots, she lit a candle in front of 
the icon and went into the next room where her two serv- 



ant girls slept. But, alas, their beds were empty and 
where they were nobody knew, probably somewhere their 
mistress had strictly forbidden them to go. 

“Mother of God I My protectress! Thou art my only 
hope, I am deserted by all, my kindred, my servants . . . 
oh, oh! See what their immorality leads to — running 
about at night . . . smoking pipes, one of them even came 
back drunk, the hussy! Sodom and Gomorrah! Sodom 
and Gomorrah!” 

Just then one of the girls came running up. red and 
out of breath. 

“Murderess! Where have you been— tell me that!” said 
her mistress, shaking her fists in the girl’s face. 

“I ran out into the street, Ma’am— there’s such a noise 
going on there!” 

“Little liar! And where’s the other miscreant?” 

“She was taken bad. Ma’am, she’s lying on the stove 
ledge, we’re sorry ” 

“Lies, lies! I’ll have your plaits cut off tomorrow, both 
of you, and send you back to the village! I can stand it 
no longer, I don’t know what to do with you!” 

“Just as you say, Ma’am. We never contradict you in 
anything. But now you’d better go back to bed and let 
me rub the soles of your feet,” said the ingenious dam- 
sel and, putting her mistress to bed, she rubbed the soles 
of her feet till the old lady fell asleep, and ran off on her 
own affairs. 

The noise was heard at the Godnevs’ too. The first to 
rush out into the street was the ever-w’atchful Pelageya 
Evgrafovna with a lantern in her hands. The light from 
her lantern fell on the Captain and his opponent, who 
looked very much like Mediokritsky. When he recognized 
him the Captain grew still more furious. 

“So you’re the one who tar people’s gates!” he ex- 
claimed, and began wielding the brush savagely over 
the nose and lips of the young senior clerk. 
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The rage and exasperation of the Captain were per- 
fectly legitimate— according to provincial morals to tar 
the gates of houses in which a young married woman or 
a girl lives is equivalent to public disgrace, and is resort- 
ed to by rejected lovers amongst both the common peo- 
ple and the merchantry. 

The Captain would probably not soon have released his 
victim, but at that moment Kalinovich appeared, as if 
from nowhere. The Captain was so astonished that he 
dropped the brush and let go of Mediokritsky, who took 
advantage of this to break free and run away. Kalino- 
vich, too, seemed agitated. Pelageya Evgrafovna, why, 
she could not have said, began opening the shutters. 

“What’s the matter?’* Kalinovich asked her. “I hadn’t 
yet fallen asleep when I heard a noise, so 1 dressed hasti- 
ly and went out to see what was going on.’* 

She opened her arms wide in a gesture of bewilder- 
ment. 

“I know nothing,’’ she said. 

“What were you doing to him, Flegont Mikhailich?’’ he 
asked the Captain. 

“I will inform my brother,’’ replied the latter and went 
into the house. 

“Allow me to go with you,’’ said Kalinovich, following 
him. 

They found Pyotr Mikhailich in a terrible state. He was 
standing with his arms extended in front of Nastenka 
who, still in the dress she had worn in the evening, was 
lying on the sofa with her eyes shut. 

“Come here, gentlemen, for God’s sake— look what’s 
happened! Nastya’s fainted!’’ he cried in bewildered 
tones. 

Pelageya Evgrafovna rushed to unfasten Nastenka’s 
dress, and Kalinovich seized a carafe of water from the 
table and began moistening her temples. Pyotr Mikhail- 
ich, trembling violently, kept asking: 



“Well? Is she better? Is she better?” 

At last Nastenka opened her eyes, but seeing Kalino- 
vich beside her, turned away abruptly and began laugh- 
ing and crying in turns. Pyotr Mikhailich sank on a chair 
and seized his head in his hands. 

“She has gone out of her mind!" he groaned. 

But Nastenka was only in a violent til of hysterics. Ka- 
linovich stood there, deathly pale, without a word. The 
Captain looked on, scowling. The only one who retained 
presence of mind was Pelageya Evgrafovna. She led Nas- 
tenka to her bedroom, laid her on her bed, administered 
Hoffmann drops and went back to console Pyotr Mikhail- 
ich. 

“Well, and what’s the matter with you? Just like 
a child!" she admonished. 

The old man was indeed just like a child. 

“I had Just begun to doze,” he said, “when suddenly 
I heard: ‘Help! Help! They’re killing me!’ I thought it 
came from the garden and 1 lit a candle and came in 
here. And there was Nastenka just coming in from the 
balcony. ... I called out to her . . . and down slie falls on 
the sofa!" 

The Captain began telling his brother in broken 
phrases how he had had a headache, and thought he 
would take a walk, and so on. 

Once more Pyotr Mikhailich flew into a rage. 

“The rascal! The scoundrel! He dared to cast a slur on 
my daughter! ITl go to the mayor this very minute — 

ITl go to the Governor himself I’m the most respected 

man in the whole towm ... to the mayor!” cried the 
old man, and, despite all persuasions, began hastily 
dressing. 

“I know whose work this is— it’s that viper of a— I It 

was she who taught him I’ll smear her whole house 

with tar tomorrow. He’s her lover! She’s a depraved wom- 
an and dares to cast disgrace on an honest girl. God 



will avenge it!’* he concluded, banging the door violent- 
ly as he went out. 

“There he goes! He’ll do no good and only work him- 
self up still more! And 1 shall have to look after him 
when he’s ill!’’ scolded Pelageya Evgrafovna. 

Kalinovich volunteered to accompany Pyotr Mikhailich 
and only just caught him up in front of the office. 

As soon as they got to the police station they sent for 
the mayor, which veteran servant of the State immedi- 
ately appeared in uniform, wearing his sword. When sent 
for by the gentry he invariably turned up in full uniform. 

Pyotr Mikhailich was too exhausted and agitated to 
speak, but Kalinovich related everything on his behalf 
with the utmost detail and logic. The old mayor also flew 
into a passion, banging with his stick on the floor and 
exclaiming: 

“Ho, ho, ho! So that’s what they’re up to! To the cells 
with him, the rascal!’’ 

He whistled, calling out in a loud voice: “Borzoi! 
Come here!*’ 

In response to this summons the man on duty ap- 
peared. He was a waif of the streets, who worked for hire 
in the police force and had several times offered him- 
self as a substitute for army recruits, but had never been 
accepted owing to the fact that he had lost every tooth 
in his upper jaw, in a fall from the roof in childliood. 
Wlien he appeared before his chief,- Borzoi drew himself 
up. 

“Go and find me that ginger-haired Mediokritsky, this 
minute, if you have to go through fire, water and under 
the earth— and bring him here, the villain, alive or dead! 
If not you’ll have a taste of this!’’ said the mayor, rais- 
ing his -stick threateningly. 

“Very good. Your Excellency,’’ replied Borzoi, turning 
on his heel, and rushed out into the street as swiftly as 
any greyhound. 



“I’ll send him to the cells, the villain!” said the mayor, 
pacing up and down the office and tapping with his 
stick. 

“The cells!” repeated Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“But for me. Sir,” continued the mayor, “those towns- 
men and ruffians would be up to their tricks every night.” 

“Precisely, precisely,” agreed Pyotr Mikhailich. “I’m 
not a harsh man and wish nobody any harm, but such 
people are not to be pitied.” 

“And I do not pity them, Sir,” replied the mayor, look- 
ing very fierce. “I have no intention of trifling with them. 
The governor himself knows the old lame mayor!” 

“That’s the way, that’s the way! I myself when I was 
inspector was never hard on mere playful tricks. But 1 
had no mercy on bullies or insolent fellows!” boasted 
Pyotr Mikhailich. 

Kalinovich could not help smiling when he lieard the 
old fellows bristling up. As to Pyotr Mikhailich we know 
how strict he was; all the police measures of the mayor 
were confined to shouting and wielding his stick, which, 
however, he did so skilfully that it was feared almost 
more than himself, as if in it lay all his power. 

Mediokritsky was brought in. On his face, which had 
obviously been energetically scrubbed, the traces of tar 
could still be seen. The old mayor sat in a threatening 
pose, the emblem of justice before him on the table. 

“Where were you tonight?” he asked. 

“At home. Sir! Where else could I be?” replied Medio- 
kritsky insolently enough. 

“What? At home were you? You’re a liar! What were 
you doing on Dvoryanskaya Street, at the gate of Mr. 
bodnev?” 

“I wasn’t there.” 

“You weren’t! He actually denies it, the rascal! Tell 
me the truth. I don’t like lies, you know,” cried the mayor, 
banging with his stick. 
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"Don’t bang your stick and shout at me—I’ni a gov- 
ernment official,” said Mediokritsky. 

Pyotr Mikhailich only shrugged his shoulders, and the 
mayor threw himself back in his chair. 

"Ehl” he exclaimed. “So you criticize our police serv- 
ice! He must be dealt with officially, in the military 
way,” he added, assuming a calmer and more official 
tone. "Answer my question.” 

“I shall not answer you, Sir," retorted Mediokritsky, 
"because I do not know why I have been arrested. I was 
seized like a thief or a common miscreant. And since 1 
come under the authority of the Zemstvo court, I desire 
to have a deputy, and shall not answer you. Be so kind 
as to send for my chief, the superintendent of. police.” 

"Oh, so you don’t trust me! Am I to make up to you? 
'To the cells with him— the rascal!" cried the mayor, 
again falling into a fury. 

"I know nothing, and I only demand what is my legal 
right, and be so kind as not to shout at me!” repeated 
Mediokritsky as insolently as ever. 

The old man got up and began pacing the floor, and if 
he had been alone with his prisoner the latter would prob- 
ably not have eluded his stick. 

"I believe the superintendent of police may be sent 
for, if Mr. Mediokritsky insists,” interpolated Kalino- 
vich. 

"Certainly,” replied the mayor and immediately 
whistled. 

Borzoi appeared again. 

"Go at once to the house of the superintendent of po- 
lice and make somebody wake him and ask him to come 
here. Tell them it’s urgent.” 

Borzoi obeyed. 

"I suppose Mr. Mediokritsky may go,” suggested Kali- 
novkh. 

"He may,” replied the mayor. “Go into that room,” he 
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said sternly to Mediokrltsky who went out of the room 
with a scornful smile. 

After this, Kalinovich led both the old men to the win- 
dow and earnestly explained to them that they would 
scarcely be able to prove anythin-g by an official invest'- 
gation, and that Pyotr Mikhailich would of course not 
like his name, still less his daughter’s name, to be in- 
volved in a lawsuit. 

‘True, true,” agreed the mayor. 

“Good heavensl I never had any dealings with the law 
— what have I come to!” exclaimed Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“I therefore suggest,” continued Kalinovich, “that as 
soon as the superintendent of police arrives, the mayor 
and he draw up a detailed account of Mediokritsky’s be- 
haviour to the Governor, for it will be much better for 
him to dispense altogether with a lawsuit.” 

“You may be right, but I shall keep him locked up,” 
said the mayor. 

“Quite right,” said Pyotr Mikhailich approvingly. “As 
God is my judge, I will never forgive himl I will write to 
the Governor myself. He will understand a father’s feel- 
ings. If he had injured me, insulted me, I would only 
laugh — but he has assailed the honour of my daughter! 
I can never forgive thatl” added the old man, smiting his 
breast. 

The superintendent of police arrived with an expres- 
sion of alarm on his face. We already know something of 
him, and I will only add that he was the meekest man in 
the world, an arrant coward as regards the service, and 
still more afraid of his wife. The matter was explained to 
ham. 

“Good graciousi” he said, growing uneasier than ever. 

“We’ll draw up a report together and send it to the 
Governor,” said the mayor. 

“Very well,” agreed the superintendent of police. “But 
I hope it won't cause any unpleasantness.” 
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Kalinovich told him that no possible harm could come 
of this and that, on the contrary, were they to hush the 
affair up, they would have to answer for it themselves. 

The superintendent of police agreed with this too. 

“Of course we should,” he said. 

“You indubitably would,” confirmed Kalinovich and 
then and there wrote out in his own hand, without a sin- 
gle erasure, a report to the Governor couched in the most 
uncompromising terms. The mayor and the superintend- 
ent of police signed it. 

Mediokritsky heard the whole conversation through the 
chinks of the partition, and seeing that things looked bad 
for him, rushed up to the superintendent of police as the 
latter was leaving. 

“Nikolai Yegorich, why didn’t you stand up for me? 

Hf’m sure I have always done my best for you Since 

I must suffer anyhow, I am ready to ask their pardon.” 

The superintendent of police went back. Mediokritsky 
went after him. 

“He wishes to apologize,” said the superintendent of 
|K)lice. 

“Your Excellency,” said Mediokritsky, addressing the 
mayor first, and beginning to apologize. 

“No, no,” said the mayor. 

“Pyotr Mikhailich"-— he turned to Godnev with the 
same entreaty. “Do not ruin a young man for life! Our 
Heavenly Father will repay you for your kindnessl” 

With these words Mediokritsky threw himself on his 
knees before Pyotr Mikhailich. The old man turned away. 

“Your Excellency, show mercy!” implored Mediokrit- 
sky, moving over to the mayor on his knees. 

The mayor began to tug at his moustache. 

“Forgi\^ him, gentlemen!” said the superintendent of 
police, and no doubt the old fellows would have yielded, 
if Kalinovich had not intervened. 

“I don’t think generosity is suitable here, Pyotr Mi- 
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khailich,” he said. “And you,” he added, turning to the 
mayor, “can still less, as the head of the whole town, af- 
ford to hush up such behaviour.” 

“You intended to insult my daughter, Sir— I shall not 
forgive you that,” said Pyotr ARkhailich, and went out 
of the room. 

“And 1 will not pardon him, either,” decided the may- 
or, hobbling off after Pyotr Mikhailich. 

It is unnecessary to describe the cloud of slander which 
burst over the head of my poor Nasicnka after this. The 
local ladies, many of whom, in the most discreet and pri- 
vate manner in the world, had love-affairs with their 
footmen, parish clerks and divinity students— these la- 
dies, as if a mortal insult had been dealt them, chattered 
like so many magpies, and, needless to say, the most 
conspicuous among them was the police superintendent’s 
wife, who rushed about the town in a sort of frenzy, tell- 
ing everyone that Mediokritsky had been fully justified 
in doing what he had, since this Mademoiselle Godneva 
had singled him out, and vowing that she had seen this 
immoral chit with her own eyes, sitting at the window 
with her arms round the young inspector. Kalinovich’s 
landlady also had a tale to unfold. She informed num- 
bers of people in strict confidence that Nastenka used to 
visit Kalinovich alone and sit beside him on the bed, and 
there could be little doubt what they did. 

“Why, nowadays girls don’t know how to behave, for 
goodness’ sake!” she exclaimed. “If they don’t fear God 
they might at least fear public disgrace,” and she 
shrugged her shoulders. 

To crown all, Mediokritsky was suddenly expelled from 
his office by order of the Governor. This made official 
society rally round him more eagerly than ever, for they 
felt instinctively that he was one of themselves, flesh of 
their flesh, and that the Godnevs and the Kalinovich 
had far outstripped them. 
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IX 


In the meanwhile the season of Lent came round, 
bringing with it many changes in the life of the Godnevs: 
on Pardon-Sunday in Shrovetide, everyone in the house 
went about asking forgiveness of one another. After ris- 
ing early and going to the bath-house on the first Mon- 
day in Lent, Pyotr Mikhaiiich put on his oldest clothes, 
and from now on shaved much less frequently than usu- 
al, gave up reading novels and magazines, and devoted 
himself to the perusal of scientific treatises and sermons. 
During the first week of Lent, according to a long-estab- 
lished tradition, they began to fast, attended as a mat- 
ter of course all the church services, and abstained from 
meat. Pyotr Mikhaiiich even gave up sugar in his tea 
in favour of honey, and on the Thursday before the 
evening service, respectably clad in a frock-coat of grey 
homespun and a shirt with an old-fashioned frilled front, 
sat in his study waiting for the sound of the church bells. 
Pelageya Evgrafovna had washed and done her hair, 
ready for church. Nastenka and Kalinovich were playing 
grande-patience in the drawing-room. Nastenka had re- 
fused to fast this Lent. The postman, first seen by Pyotr 
Mikhaiiich, entered the yard. 

“Who can it be from?” he wondered. 

He was handed a thick letter and a parcel both bear- 
ing the Petersburg postmark. The old man was quite 
alarmed. 

“Can it be they’ve refused it again?” he said, and has- 
tily putting on his glasses began reading the letter. His 
face cleared after the very first lines. \^^en he had fin- 
ished, he crossed himself and called out: 

“Yakov Vasilichl Nastenka! Come here quick— hurrah!” 

“We’re busy, Papa,” Nastenka called back. 

“Hurrah! Come here quick, you silly things!” Pyotr 
‘Mikhaiiich went on shouting. 
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Nastenka and Kalinovich came into the room. 

“What are you shouting for. Papa?” she asked. 

“Here’s why Tm shouting — ^see this letter, this maga- 
zine, and this newspaper! For all this Yakov Vasilich 
will have to treat us to champagne— that’s all I can say!” 

“Who’s the letter from?” asked Nastenka, trying to 
pick up the parcel from the table, but Pyotr Mikhailich 
would not let her. 

“Ha-ha! Very inquisitive! If you know too much you’ll 
soon be old!” he mid, and stirffing the letter, magazine 
and newspaper into one of the side-pockets of his jacket 
he fasten^ his overcoat securely. 

“It must be from Petersburg,” said Kalinovich in hesi- 
tating tones. 

“I won’t tell you. Get the champagne ready, and we’ll 
see,” replied the old man with comic solemnity. 

“What is it. Papa? Tell us at once — don’t be such a 
tease!” said Nastenka. 

“I’ll buy a dozen bottles, but for God’s sake, don’t try 
our patience!” said Kalinovich, who had begun to turn 
pale. 

Pyotr Mikhailich laughed. 

“It’s worth it. Sir!” he said, and, drawing out of his 
pocket the letfer, written on the most expensive glossy 
paper, he began reading it aloud, emphasizing every 
syllable: 

“Esteemed Pyotr Mikhailich! 

“I hasten to reply to your missive and rejoice that I 
am able to fulfil the slight favour you ask of me. I here- 
by append the issue of the magazine in which your 
protege’s novel is printed, together with an extract from 
a newspaper which I happened to come across in the 
English Club, containing a flattering review of his work. 

“Hoping that God will preserve you in his mercy, I 
remain, with cordial wishes, 

“So-and-«o.” 
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This brief epistle, obviously indited in the most neg- 
ligent and condescending spirit, seemed to the Godnevs 
an almost divine message. 

“What a letter— and what a man my estimable Fyodor 
Fyodorich isl” exclaimed Pyotr Mikhailich, when he 
had finished reading. 

“He must be an awfully nice man!” put in Nas- 
lenka. 

“Never was a nicer!” declared Pyotr Mikhailich. “A 
noble heart, an elevated mind— what could be nicer!” 

“What do they write in the paper?” asked Kalinovich, 
cluitching at his head as if he heard nothing of what was 
being said. 

“Here it is,” replied Pyotr Mikhailich, and unfolding 
the newspaper cutting, he began reading: “ ‘Literary- 
*news article.* What literary news is there, I wonder! 
Let’s see,” he said, and continued: 

“ ’It is long since we have begun our article with such 
pleasure as in the present instance, and this pleasure, we 
admit, has been evoked in us not by verses with eccentric 
rhymes translated from the Hungarian, not by a novel of 
Madame D., which, though issuing from the facile pen of 
a lady, nevertheless is written in a style so heavy that 
we have not been able to find a single person strong 
enough to read it all through. And, finally, not by the 
learned effusions of Mr. Sladkopevtsev On Roman 
Cohorts which we leave to adepts to enjoy and appre- 
ciate as they deserve. For our part we have been unpleas- 
antly struck by the misprints appearing on every page 
and entitling us to accuse the author of negligence in the 
publication of his works (we do not venture to suspect 
him of ignorance of grammar, though we have a certain 
right to do so).’ ” 

“What’s all this?” said Pyotr Mikhailich, ceasing to 
read. “So far nothing but abuse Oh, these journal- 

ists!” 
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“Go on. Papa! It probably says something further on,” 
interrupted Nastenka impatiently. 

Pyotr Mikhailich continued; “ ‘What then lias evoked 
our pleasure? the reader may well ask. We reply — this 
pleasure has come from the reading of a story by Mr. 
Kalinovich, whose name, as far as we remember, we have 
never before come across in the pages of the periodical 
press. This makes it all the more agreeable that we are 
able to hail in him a wise, cultured and talented writer. 
For ourselves we fervently trust we shall not Ijc disap- 
pointed in the hopes we have placed on Mr. Kalinovich, 
and for him wc wish that he may go on wndting and 
develop to the full those elevated ideas which are so 
plentifully scattered over the pages of his first, bid 
remarkable, work, with its highly dramatic plot.* *’ 

During the reading of these last lines Kalinovich’s ex- 
pression changed again and again— it was obvious that 
the praise gave him extraordinary pleasure, try as he 
might to conceal it. 

“Oh, how glad I am!” said Nastenka, covering her face 
with her hands. 

“Splendid! Splendid!” said Pyotr Mikhailich. “And you 
complained of your fate, Yakov Vasilich! Sec how it has 
smiled on you, by placing you immediately in the ranks 
of our best writers!” 

“Who could have expected it?” said Kalinovich. 

“I didn’t think it would be like this,” admitted Nas- 
tenka. 

“Ah, but I did. I expected it,” declared Pyotr Mikhail- 
ich. “After all, the old literature teacher knows a thing 
or two! I knew it was good at once.” 

“I saw it was good, too,” said Nastenka, “but that 
everyone should like it from the very first. ... I don’t 
suppose a writer ever began with such success before.” 

“Very few,” chimed in Kalinovich, continuing to pace 
up and down the room and endeavouring to wink back 
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the tears gathering in his eyes. Pyotr Mikhailich, observ- 
ing this, glanced at Nastenka, whispering: 

“Moved to the depths of his heart, you see!** 

“May I see with my own eyes how it looks in print?** 
asked Kalinovich, and seizing the magazine, he made as 

if to begin reading, but checked himself “I can’t,** he 

muttered, and again seized his head in his hands. “Oh, 

what a powerful sensation — to see one’s work in print 

It’s too much for me!** 

“Never mind, my boy! Nothing to be ashamed of in 
that! These are happy tears. Shall I tell you what I'm 
wondering? Will they pay you, or for the first time let it 
go at that?*’ 

“They’ll pay of course,” replied Kalinovich, “they usu- 
ally pay fifty silver rubles a folio. I know that for cer- 
“tain.” 

“Fifty!" repeated Pyotr Mikhailich, calculating the 
number of folios, and addressing his daughter: **Now, 
Nastenka, how much will nine and a half by fifty be?” 

“Four hundred and seventy-five,” she replied. 

“Not bad! We can afford to drink to the occasion,” said 
Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“Oh, I quite forgot!” said Kalinovich. “Whom can we 
send for champagne?" 

*‘Wait a bit,” interrupted Pyotr Mikhailich, “I was only 
joking, you know. First we’ll go to the monastery for the 
evening service and you, Yakov Vasilich, can offer a 
prayer of gratitude to the local saint.” 

“Oh yes, do, Yakov Vasilich!” put in Nastenka. “I 
have a great belief in our saint!” 

“Delighted!” replied Kalinovich. 

“Why, of course!” cried Pyotr Mikhailich. “Not a single 
merchant here goes to the market and back without 
paying homage to the relics. I don’t mind admitting that 
I vowed to do this when sending your manuscript.” 

Just then Pelageya Evgrafovna entered, in her seal- 
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trimmed silk bonnet and woollen pelisse, looking ex- 
tremely dissatisfied. 

“What’s this, Pyotr Mikhailich?” she exclaimed. “You 
said we would all go together, and yet you sit 4here! The 
bells have been ringing ever so long.” 

“I know, I know! Never mind! We’re all going to the 
monastery, you come, too! And you, Nastenka, go and 
get ready,” said the old man, hastily donning his cloak 
and arming himself with his stick. 

“Now it’s the monastery— still farther away!” muttered 
the housekeeper, as she went out of the room. “Isn’t it 
all the same where we pray? We’d be in time for the end 
of mass.” 

“Come on, come on!” said Pyotr Mikhailich, following 
her out of the room, and exclaiming: “Hurry up, Nastasia 
Petrovna, hurry up! You always keep us waiting!” 

At last Nastenka came back and she and Kalinovich 
caught up her father and the housekeeper half-way to the 
monastery. 

This monastery was very old and not very wealthy. It 
was entirely surrounded by a high thick stone wall with 
loop-holes in it and a tower at each corner. The huge 
iron gates adorned with two cast-iron archangels, were 
almost always locked, and they entered by a little 
gate. The two chapels in the middle of the courtyard, one 
with a belfry, and the other just a shrine, were also of 
ancient architecture. Against the wall were built the tiny 
and somewhat dilapidated cells of the monks and lay 
brothers. 

As Pyotr Mikhailich and his family approached the 
monastery the single cracked bell was ringing for the 
Lenten service. The presence of the old blind monk seated 
at the entrance in his round calotte and belted cassock of 
thin black nankeen, showed that a service was being held 
in the winter chapel. This old man, blind from birth, had 
served in the monastery for many years as a kind of 
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door-keeper. In the frosts of winter or the heat of summer 
he always wore the same nankeen cassock, with worn 
boots on his bare feet, and sat at a table bearing a small 
icon depicting the patron saint, and a tray covered by a 
cloth embroidered with a cross for the reception of dona- 
tions to the monastery. As our pilgrims drew near, the 
blind man, hearing their footsteps, rose to his feet. 

“For the patron saint,” he said, bowing from the waist. 

All said a prayer. Pyotr Mikhailich put a ten-kopek 
piece on the tray. Kalinovich did the same. The church 
porch formed a wide corridor, in which the sound of their 
steps echoed faintly from the high vaulted roof. This cor- 
ridor, as in many old churches, was almost dark, though 
its walls were adorned with frescoes illustrating subjects 
from the old testament. Pyotr Mikhailich wrestled for 
some time with the solid iron door of the church which at 
last swung heavily open on its creaking hinges. The 
church was quite a big one, and in the faint light it ap- 
peared enormous. The only light came from the icon 
lamps and slender wax candles before the icons of the 
local saints, who seemed to be starting out of their 
frames as if they really were relics, with an effect that 
was the more striking since it owed nothing to art. 

There were not many worshippers— seme old women, 
two of whom lay prostrate on the ground, a peasant in a 
full-skirted grey coat, kneeling in front of an icon upon 
which his eyes were fixed, repeating some prayer, and 
every now and then moving his shaggy flaxen head from 
side to side, and a few old monks stood in their usual 
places beneath a gallery at the back of the church. The 
service was being conducted by the Father Superior him- 
self, a hoary ancient who must have been at least eighty, 
but was still vigorous, and had lively, piercing eyes. He 
was renowned throughout the district as a religious 
ascetic, with austere ways, and was considered very 
severe in his treatment of the brethren. In all the other 
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churches in the town service was long <ATr, but in his 
church it was only half-way through. His evening prayers 
lasted four hours. He burst out of the sanctuary, prayed 
long before the altar gates and only then began to intone 
the ritual prayer: “Thou, O Lord, art my Sovereign.” Bow- 
ing thrice, he went on praying for a long time, after 
which, as if in a kind of ecstasy, he exclaimed in a loud 
voice; “Thou, O Lord, art my Sovereign!” made yet 
another profound obeisance and, bowing abruptly to the 
w-orshippers, returned to the altar. A youthful lay brother 
standing in the middle of the church began reading the 
canon for the day zealously and distinctly. There were 
five singing monks inside the choir at the right; in their 
black cowls and wide cassocks, with the dim daylight 
falling on them through the narrow window, darkened by 
an iron grating, they were enveloped in a kind of twilight, 
and as they chanted in their soft melodifuis bass voices 
they seemed like early Christians secretly carrying out 
their services in tenebrous caves. My pilgrims were 
caught up in a religious atmosphere which, though vague, 
was penetrated with mysterious significance. Pyotr Mi- 
khailich stood at their head, his face reflecting peaceful 
tranquillity. Pelageya Evgrafovna took up her place in 
a corner behind the choir at the left — she did not like 
praying in front of others. Nastenka went with her and 
dropped to her knees, praying fcr\^ently and glancing 
every now and then at Kalinovich, who stood next to 
the choir at the right. When the service was over Pyotr 
Mikhailich went up to the Father Superior. 

“We wish to have a special service for the saint. Fa- 
ther,” he said. 

“It shall be done,” replied the Father Superior briefly. 
Even this was a concession — he usually merely inclined 
his head in answer. He was fond of Pyotr Mikhailich 
and had actually been his guest on certain occasions. 

“A service,” he said to the monks behind the choir and 
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alt trooped into the small niche in the church where the 
relics of the saint were enshrined. The service began by 
the monks intoning quietly for some time. Then they 
suddenly broke out in loud chorus: *'We praise Thee, 6 
Lord—to Thee, O Lord, we make our plea,” and Nasten- 
ka bowed to the ground, bursting into almost hysterical 
sobs, so that Pelageya Evgrafovna had to go to her and 
help her to her feet. After the service they all went up to 
kiss the cross and receive the Father Superior's blessing. 
Pyotr Mikhailich was the first to do so. 

“How are you?” asked the Father Superior with kindly 
abruptness. 

“Quite well, Holy Father,” replied Pyotr Mikhailich. 
“Bless this young man too — he’s our new Russian 
writer,** he added, pointing to Kalinovich. 

The Father Superior gave the latter his blessing and 
then, fixing a piercing gaze on him, suddenly asked: 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-seven,” replied Kalinovich, somewhat sur- 
prised by the question. 

“You look older,” said the Father Superior, and turning 
to Nastenka he looked at her steadily. 

“Why did you weep?” he asked. 

“From excess of feeling. Father Superior,’* replied Na- 
stenka. 

“There’s nothing to cry about during service, unless 
you weep for your sins, and your voluntary and involun- 
tary acts,” said the Father Superior, and he blessed 
Pelageya Evgrafovna, after which he removed his cape. 

Nastenka flushed. 

“Well, good-bye. Go home. It's time to lock up,” 
he concluded and left them abruptly, followed by the 
monks. 

When our pilgrims left the monastery it was already 
past eight. Kalinovich, taking advantage of the fact that 
it was dark and slippery, offered Nastenka his arm, and 
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they began to fall behind Pyotr Mikailich and Pelageya 
Evgrafovna. 

“You know nothing about it, Commander,” he said to 
her, “but this is a Joyful day for us.” 

“And why?” asked the housekeeper. 

“I’ll tell you why—our Yakov Vasilich’s book has come 
out, and he’ll get five hundred silver rubles for it.” 

Pyotr Mikhailich laid special emphasis on the five hun- 
dred silver rubles, so as to make an impression on Pela- 
geya Evgrafovna, but she merely sighed and murmured: 

“He’ll look after his own affairs, and he’ll abandon us.” 

Pyotr Mikhailich paused to think for a few moments. 

“We have had a talk about that with him, Ma’am,” he 
said. “Not outspoken, perhaps, but indirect. I myself led 
the conversation to it, I confess — My brother has upset 

me There was that trouble between him and Kalinov- 

ich, he has noticed their goings-on, you know, and it 
worries him ” 

“What was your conversation with him?” asked Pela- 
geya Evgrafovna. 

“It was this way,” replied Pyotr Mikhailich. “We 
argued whether it was better for young people to marry 
or not to marry. And he said: ‘It’s base to marry for 
money, but for a poor man to marry a poor girl is folly.’ ” 

“H’m,” said Pelageya Evgrafovna. 

“ ‘What’s to be done about it, then?* I asked,” con- 
tinued the old man, throwing out his arms. “He said: *A 
rich man can do as he likes, but a poor man must first 
make his way, so that when he does marry there will be 
something to live on. . .' .* Make what you like of it. Take 
it home and think it over.” 

“What’s there to think about? There’s nothing to think 
over.” replied Pelageya Evgrafovna irritably. 

“Ah, but one might suppose it to mean that he has 
taken no decisive step because Nastenka has very little 
and he still less,” rejoined Pyotr Mikhailich. “But now. 



thank God, as well as the payment for their books, 
writers get much better posts than ordinary people. He 
may be left as inspector a couple of years, and suddenly 
made director. And then there would be enough to sup- 
port a family.” 

“To support a family,” repealed Pelageya Evgrafovna 
mockingly. “There’s enough for that as it is. He wouldn’t 

be taking a dowerless girl There may not be much, 

but it’s more than he has himself. Why shouldn’t he earn 
a living with a brain like his?” 

“It’s just because his brain’s so good that he wants 
to act cautiously, and I respect him for it,” said Pyotr 
Mikhailich, “and as for brother Flegont’s fears,” he con- 
tinued meditatively, as if trying to console himself, “that 
harm may come of it — that’s all nonsense! Kalinovich is 
an honest man and he’s in love with Naslenka.” 

“He’s in love,” agreed Pelageya Evgrafovna. 

Some such ideas were apparently shared by the fat 
district police commissary, who was returning to town 
from some petty inquiry, an old bachelor, notoriously a 
sworn foe to the female sex, so much so that he actually 
drove away with contumely soldiers’ brides when they 
came to show him their passports. As he passed the young 
people he stopped and gazed at them for some minutes 
and then, apparently astonished by the emotion arousing 
his usually hard heart, chuckled, rubbed his nose and as- 
sumed an expression of cunning as if to say: “We were 
all young once!” 

“Are you happy today?” asked Nastenka as they 
approached the house. 

“Yes,” replied Kalinovich. “And I owe this happiness 
entirely to your family.” 

“Why to us? I think you owe it to your talent,” re- 
marked Nastenka. 

“What’s the good of talent?” continued Kalinovich. “I 
found in your family a hearty welcome, love, and, finally. 



support in my most important undertaking. It will be 
long before I can pay you back.” 

“Love me — that will be payment enough.” 

“I neither can nor should slop loving you,” said Kali- 
novich, stressing the word “should.” 

“Should!” echoed Naslenka and paused for thought. 
“If ever you did I would not survive it, I would die,” she 
added and tears flowed down her cheeks in copious 
streams. 

“What arc you crying for? This could never happen, 
unless ” 

“Unless what?” 

“Unless I were to undergo a moral change,” replied 
Kalinovich. 

“I trust you,” said Naslenka, pressing his arm warmly. 

For some time they walked on in silence. 

“You know, I can’t help thinking,” said Kalinovich, 
frowning, “that your people are beginning to dislike me, 
and to regard me with suspicious eyes.” 

“What people? The Captain?” asked Nastenka. 

“I don’t mean only the Captain. He has long detested 

me, though why, I do not know. But even your father 

He tries to conceal it, but I continually notice the dis- 
pleasure in his face, e.specially when you and I arc alone, 
and even Pelageya Evgrafovna looks at me askance.” 

Nastenka sighed. 

“They guess at our relations,” she said. 

“How can they guess? I only behave with common 
politeness to you in front of others— nothing more.” 

“You ask—how! From everything, 'lou are a little more 
careful, but I fret terribly when you are away.” 

“Why do you?” 

“How strange you are! Why? Can I help it if I am un- 
able to conceal my feelings? And why should I? They all 
know anyhow. The other day my uncle tried to persuade 
my father not to receive you any more.” 



Kalinovich frowned still more heavily. 

“The Captain is odious/’ he said. 

“No, he’s very kind. He doesn’t say all he knows,’’ 
rejoined Nastenka with a sigh. “But what annoys me 
most of all,” she continued, “is his prejudice against you. 
He seems to be convinced that you will deceive me.’* 

“How well he knows me!’’ said Kalinovich with a short 
laugh. 

“He can’t understand you. And how can he be expected 
to?’’ replied Nastenka. 

Presently they arrived at the house, where the Cap- 
tain was expecting them. 

“I hear you’ve been to the monastery, brother,’’ he 
said to Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“Yes, Captain, yes, Sir, we’ve been to the monastery,” 
replied Pyotr Mikhailich. “Yakov Vasilich wished to have 
a thanksgiving service held. His book has come out and 
is a great success, and today we are, so to speak, cele- 
brating his victory. It’s like when you military gents take 
a fortress. It’s glory for you— and now it’s glory for us.” 

“Why yes, of course,” agreed the Captain. 

“But, Pyotr Mikhailich, 1 simply must drink cham- 
pagne,” said Kalinovich. 

“Champagne?” repeated the old man. “It would be a 
sin, Sir. Are we to break our fast because of your joy?” 

“It seems to me you are tlie best judge of that, es- 
teemed Pelageya Evgrafovna,” said Kalinovich, turning 
to the housekeeper, who was laying the table for tea. 

“She’s the one,” agreed Pyotr Mikhailich. “Get us a 
bottle of champagne. Commander.” 

Kalinovich gave Pelageya Evgrafovna some money, at 
the same time smiling and pressing her hand. He had 
never before been so polite to the old maid, and she actu- 
ally blushed. 

“And while you’re about it get something for supper, 
something tasty, you know,” added Pyotr Mikhailich. 



“We’ll find something,” replied Pelageya Evgrafovna 
and departed on her mission. 

First she scribbled on a scrap of paper the words: 
“Pottle of shimpan” in a most frightful scrawl and then 
set about waking Grater, who was asleep on the bench. 
Pyotr Mikhailich had taken him in out of sheer pity when 
he was dismissed from the school, and the invalid did 
nothing but lie on the stove or on the bench, even refus- 
ing to fetch water for the cook, scold as she might. It cost 
Pelageya Evgrafovna no small exertions to wake him, 
and, this done, to explain matters to him. 

“The shop’s shut,” said the invalid. 

“You’ve got hands, haven’t you, old laggard? Knock! 
Be off with you! Hurry now! There’ll be plenty of time to 
sleep. The night is long,” said Pelageya Evgrafovna. 

“Just try to sleep!” muttered Grater and he took a long 
time pulling on his boots and getting into his old 
uniform. 

“You hound, you! Are you going or are you not?” 
cried Pelageya Evgrafovna in despair. 

“Give it here, then,” replied Grater and, taking the 
note firmly in his hand, shambled off, while Pelageya Ev- 
grafovna instructed the cook to prepare the trivet, and 
started cooking herself. 

In about half an hour’s time Grater returned, empty- 
handed but for the note. 

“I knocked and I knocked,” he said, calmly taking off 
his coat and clambering on to the bench. 

Pelageya Evgrafovna’s only answer w^as to spit 
angrily. 

“What do they keep the old parasite for?” she exclaimed, 
throwing her old cloak round her shoulders — for what 
else could she do?— and setting out to arouse the shop- 
keeper herself. By eleven, supper was ready. The prom- 
ised “something” turned out to be: pickled pike, freshly 
salted sturgeon with white sauce, dried bream, fried 
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smoked herring, and all laid out neatly on the great 
round table. 

“Pelageya Evgrafovna has prepared a truly Roman 
supper for us,” said Kalinovich anxious to say something 
civil to the housekeeper again. And when they all sal 
down to table he insisted that she should do so, too, and 
not keep jumping up. Altogether he was in the best of 
spirits. 

Before beginning on the bream, Pyotr Mikhailich, fill- 
ing everyone's glass, pronounced in solemn accents: “To 
the health of our young, talented author!” and drank the 
contents of his own in a single gulp. Nastenka, who was 
next to Kalinovich, pressed his hand and drank off her 
glass, too. The Captain took half of his, and Pelageya 
Evgrafovna just sipped at hers. Noticing this, Pyotr 
Mikhailich compelled them to finish their portions. 
The Captain drained his glass in silence; Pelageya 
Evgrafovna, exclaiming: “Oh, what a headache I shall 
have!” drank hers a little at a time, till she had finished 
it off. 

“Now allow me to give a toast!” said Kalinovich, get- 
ting up and filling up the glasses all round. “To the 
health of one of the best critics of Russian literature, and 
my first literary patron,” he continued, stretching out his 
hand to clink glasses with Pyotr Mikhailich, and then: 
"To the health of my little friend!” he continued, turning 
to Nastenka and kissing her hand. 

He had often jokingly called Nastenka his little friend 
in front of them all. 

“And to the health of the brave Captain!” he added, 
bowing to Flegont Mikhailich, “and your health”— 
addressing Pelageya Evgrafovna. 

“Hurrah!” cried Pyotr Mikhailich. 

They all drank. 

“Captain,” said Pyotr Mikhailich, turning to his brotli- 
■er> “Extend your warlike hand to our author. Apollo and 



Mars should abide in friendship. Yakov Vasilich, clink 
glasses with him!** 

“Delighted!** replied Kalinovich, and, hastily pour- 
ing out champagne for himself and the Captain, took him 
by the hand and pressed it warmly. The Captain, how- 
ever, did not reply in the same spirit. 

“May all misunderstandings between you come to an 
end, may there be peace and agreement among us all in 
future!** cried Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“I trust that in time, when Flegont Mikhailich comes 
to know me better, he will change liis opinion of me,” 
said Kalinovich. 

“And I, too,” responded the Captain, with a side glance 
at Nastenka. “You are an educated man ” 

For all reply Kalinovich once more pressed the Cap- 
tain’s hand. 

Thus ended the little banquet, at which all rejoiced so 
cordially in Kalinovich*s success. 

“There are good, kind people in the world!** he said to 
himself, returning to his dwelling, wrapped in thought. 
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While THESE remarkable happenings were going on in 
my little world, one unpleasant occurrence followed 
another in the house of Madame Shevalova, the General’s 
widow. First, and God knows what the cause was, she 
had a stroke, which, though it passed without any special 
consequences, undoubtedly affected her mental powers. 
The police superintendent’s wife, who had succeeded in 
worming her way into the house, reported that Mademoi- 
selle Paulina was completely unhinged. Since she loved 
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her mother she suffered more than the patient herself, 
especially since she was unable to persuade her to gc 
to Moscow, or at least to the district town to consult a 
doctor. Her mother would not hear of it. “She has become 
stingier than ever since her illness/* added the gossip, in 
the strictest secrecy. A fresh unpleasantness overlook the 
old woman in the second week of Lent. Mediokritsky, who 
was her legal adviser, lost his post and had been drink- 
ing continually for the last fortnight in a certain tavern. 
Madame Shevalova, unaware of this, had entrusted him, 
as she had often done before, to fetch her a thousand 
rubles which had been sent to the post-office for her. He 
obtained the money, but had not put in an appearance 
since, and was actually in hiding somewhere out of town. 
Judge of the shock this insolence and the loss of such a 
considerable sum must have been to the sick woman! 
Again she had something like a paralytic stroke, and 
Mademoiselle Paulina was fairly worn out. In her de.spair 
she wrote a brief urgent note to Count Ivan and had it 
taken to him secretly, by a messenger. The Count arrived 
the very next day. The old lady, who had not really e.xpect- 
ed him, was delighted to see him. It only took liim about 
a quarter of an hour to talk her over and pacify her, so 
that she was ready to move from her bedroom to the 
drawing-room, after which the Count left to pay a few 
calls. 

Since this personage is destined to play quite an 
important part in the development of my story, I consider 
it necessary to say something about him here and now. 
Once adjutant to a general in the Guards who prided 
himself on his adjutants, he was now an extremely well- 
to-do landed proprietor, and considered one of the most 
distinguished individuals, in the neighbourhood. Despite 
his fifty years, the Count might still be described with 
perfect justice as remarkably handsome and an extremely 
•presentable individual. He was a little bald already. 
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which, by the way, suited him wonderfully, of medium 
height, moderately plump, with small, fine hands, always 
dressed youthfully, elegantly and tastefully, and his 
pleasing address was slightly reminiscent of some frivo- 
lous, but delightful marquis. With this appearance the 
Count combined the most charming, the most courteous 
manners. Acquainted with almost the whole gubernia, he 
was usually scrupulously polite, with a touch of defer- 
ence, to wealthy landowners and important functionaries. 
To the poorer gentry and less important officials he was 
exaggeratedly friendly and obliging, seldom saying any- 
thing that was not pleasant and flattering. He was never 
heard to speak harshly or derisively of anyone, although 
he was very fond of perpetrating witticisms, at which he 
was also very good (in French)— but never at anyone’s 
expense. Nobody who made a request to him — whether it 
was some small proprietor's widow w’no begged him with 
floods of bitter tears to get her children into a school 
when he went to Petersburg, or a tipsy clerk caught 
taking bribes who appealed to him for protection— ever 
met with a refusal. Whether these promises came to 
anything is another matter. For the greater part, owing 
to circumstances, they were not fulfilled. The Count also 
possessed an extraordinary ability to guess at sight the 
ruling passion of every new acquaintance, and always 
managed to turn the conversation to the subjects of 
greatest interest to his interlocutor. In consequence, all 
new acquaintances, especially such as might for some 
reason or other be useful to the Count, were invariably 
enchanted by him. Seven successive governors consid- 
ered him a man of the utmost nobility, and devoted to 
themselves, and sought every opportunity to do him a 
favour. The other authorities, too, from the heads of 
government offices to the lowest clerk in the town hall, 
were eager to do anything they could for him, within 
iheir sphere. In the country, the Count lived like a proper 



squire. Of his four children, two sons were in the Guards, 
and his eldest daughter was surrounded from her very 
cradle by German, French and English governesses, at 
the cost of thousands of rubles. The Count himself spent 
two or three months almost every year in Petersburg, and 
had actually, a couple of years before, on his wife falling 
ill, taken his family to a foreign spa, where they stayed 
throughout the summer. The Count might have been 
expected to have ruined himself by such nn extravagant 
scale of living, especially since his father, a notorious 
spendthrift, had only left him about three hundred souls, 
and those mortgaged. He was married to a charming, 
highly-educated lady, a beauty in her day, and a singer, 
but got nothing with her. Despite all this, however, not 
only was he not ruined, but he had actually become 
richer, and now had, not three hundred, but over a thou- 
sand serfs. Of course the gubernia was full of vaguely 
sinister rumours— it was hinted, for example, that a cer- 
tain vast estate of which the Count was the guardian 
had yielded him enormous profits; that he had taken part, 
on funds contributed by the local gentry, in building a 
house which subsequently collapsed; that in Petersburg 
he was a member of a firm in which all who invested 
lost their capital irrevocably; that a former benefactor 
of his, a very important and distinguished personage 
who had loved him as his own son, had suddenly thrown 
him over, forbidding his name to be so much as men- 
tioned in his presence. Last but not least, people insinu- 
ated that his relations with the General’s widow and 
daughter were extremely close. Some stressed the fact 
that the Count’s every word was law for the old woman, 
and that though she trembled over every kopek, for him 
she grudged no expense, and, as the stockbroker’s books 
showed, had given him twenty thousand silver rubles 
against his bill of exchange, five years ago; others de- 
clared that Mademoiselle Paulina was even more in- 
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timate with the Count—they would sit together for hours 
in the study after the old woman had gone to bed . . . 
and so on and so forth. Of course most of the Count’s 
friends did not believe all this gossip, or if there were 
some who did believe it in .part or even knew it to be 
true, they took care not to spread it, since most of them, 
if not actually under obligation to him, had at least been 
treated kindly by him. 

After sitting with the old lady for a short while, the 
Count set off, as usual, to call on some of his friends 
in the town, beginning with a visit to the government 
offices where, not finding anyone in the district police 
court, he uttered a few civil words to the secretary, 
bowed in a friendly manner to a messenger sealed in 
the doorway and, coming across the superintendent of 
police in the street, expressed the most spontaneous, 
'cordial joy and held him by his two hands about five 
minutes, pressing them warmly. Turning into the princi- 
pal street, the Count met Pyotr Mikhailich and raised his 
hat to him from the distance, bowing and smiling. Pyotr 
Mikhailich, for his part, went up to him, bowing and 
scraping respectfully. He respected the Count and always 
spoke of him thus: “A Talleyrand, Sir—the Talleyrand 
of our days.” 

“How are you?” said the Count, pressing Pyotr Mi- 
khailich’s hand kindly. 

“As well as ever, I thank you,” replied the latter. 

“I’m very, very glad to have met you,” continued the 
Count. 

Pyotr Mikhailich bowed. 

“You have not deigned to honour cur town for a long 
time. Your Excellency,” he said. 

“Too busy,” replied the Count. “I suppose everything 
is going on as usual here, that is to say, everything is 
flourishing,” he added. 

“Why, yes,” agreed Pyotr Mikhailich. “What changes 
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can there be here? And yet,** he continued, fixing a 
steady gaze on the Count s face, “there is one quite im- 
portant change. Are you acquainted with the new in- 
spector of the school?’* 

“Of course, of course. I know him, Fve met him. Seems 
to be a very good sort of young man.’* 

“He is,** answered Pyotr Mikhailich. “And now he has 
written a novel which is famous all over Russia,” he 
added, a little uncertainly. 

“Fancy that!** exclaimed the Count. “A novel!*’ 

“You may even have read it— it’s called Strange Re- 
lations^" said Pyotr Mikhailich respectfully. 

“Yes, yes. I’ve read it— I recognized the name. I 
racked my brains over it for at least half an hour and 
couldn’t remember where I’d come across it. Very well 
written, very well written.” 

This was an utter lie. Not only had the Count not read 
Kalinovlch’s novel, it is highly unlikely that he had ever 
read anything whatever but the newspapers for the last 
twenty years. 

“The critics have nothing but praise for him,” contin- 
ued Pyotr Mikhailich in more assured tones. “And it 
makes me still happier,” he added, putting his head on 
one side in his usual manner, “that you, a cultivated 
man, so familiar with foreign literature, should speak of 
it in this way, for there are certain gentry who refuse to 
take any notice of it, and even laugh at it.” 

The Count shook his head. 

“Fancyl** he said. 

“Ah, well! A prophet is not without honour save in his 
own country,” sighed Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“But why? For my part I shall go to see Mr. Kalino- 
vich at once and thank him for the pleasure he has given 
me. Good-bye.” 

With these words the Count shook the old man’s hand 
warmly again and proceeded on his way. 
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It should here be stated that ever since the joyful tid^ 
ings had come from Petersburg concerning the publica- 
tion of Kalinovich’s novel, Pyotr Mikhailich had busied 
himself in spreading his young friend’s fame, and his 
heart was so full of the subject that the very next Sun- 
day he turned the conversation to it with an old mer- 
chant, a churchwarden, as they came out from morning 
service together. 

“Some of you merchants neglect to educate your chil- 
dren,'* he began. “That’s too bad.*’ 

The churchwarden, an old-fashioned, hard-headed, 
niggardly, but sage, not to say cunning old fellow, feel- 
ing that this was aimed at him, put his head on one side 
and settled down to listen with his right ear, for the left 
was deaf, though he could feign complete deafness when 
necessary. 

“Take my successor, the inspector," continued Pyotr 
Mikhailich. “He is an orphan, and penniless, and yet, 
thanks to his education, he has become an author. So 
now he’ll be rich and famous.” 

The merchant merely shrugged his shoulders. 

“To everyone, Sir, his own fortune,” he said, sighing, 
and raising his peaked cap, he added: “Excuse me. Your 
Honour!” and turned into the street where he lived, dis- 
appearing behind the ponderous oaken gate, bolting it, 
lowering the latch, and letting the dog off its chain. 

Attributing such indifference to nothing but the igno- 
rance of the Russian merchant class, Pyotr Mikhailich, 
going to the post-office to send off a letter that same day, 
did not fail to begin on his favourite subject with the 
postmaster, whom he considered to be the next-best 
educated person after himself. 

“Do you know my successor?” he inquired. 

“He came to see me, Sir,” replied the other, and for 
some reason he sighed. 

“He’s written a book, and it’s famous all over Russia.” 
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“What sort of book? Oh, Lord, have mercy!” said the 
postmaster, glancing rapidly at the icon, as usual. 

“A romantic one.” 

The postmaster looked at Pyotr Mikhailich through his 
glasses for a short time, with an expression of some- 
thing like pity. 

“It*s time for you and me, at our age, to be reading 
other books,” he said. 

“Well, I read both sorts,” replied Pyotr Mikhailich, 
obviously disconcerted by this remark, and then, after 
standing about, shifting his weight from one foot to an- 
other, he took his leave. 

“He’s a clever old fellow, but very one-sided,” he 
said to himself as he went home. But these experiences 
were not enough to prevent him, when going to the 
treasury to draw his pension a few days later, from 
speaking to the treasurer about Kalinovich. 

“Does the new inspector come himself to put the cash- 
box in the safe?” he asked casually. 

“Yes,” said the treasurer, and hiccoughed. 

“He*s written a novel, and they’re giving him six hun- 
dred rubles just for a few folios.” 

Pyotr Mikhailich hoped to astonish his hearer by this 
sum, as he had Pelageya Evgrafovna. But the treasurer 
did not seem to be impressed, and only hiccoughed 
again. Godnev at last realized that the subject did not 
interest the treasurer in the least, and got up to go. 

“Good-bye,” he said. 

“Good-bye,” said the treasurer, and hiccoughed again. 

“A hiccough to you!” thought Pyotr Mikhailich. But 
aloud he said: “You must have upset your digestion- 
do you always hiccough?” 

“It only means somebody is thinking about me,” re- 
plied the treasurer. 

Coming out into the porch, Pyotr Mikhailich stood for 
some moments in thought, "ril try again,” he said, and 
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made his way to the Zemstvo Court where he found quite 
a large company assembled: the superintendent of police, 
the permanent member, and besides these, the judge and 
clerl^ who had left their court to sit for a while in 
the Zemstvo. The secretary, still a young man only just 
beginning his career in the provinces, cast friendly 
glances around him. The two red-haired clerks, who were 
exact replicas of Mediokritsky and, like him, young men 
with excellent handwriting, were standing at the glazed 
door of the office, deeply interested in something that 
was going on. 

All were watching in absorption a certain Prokhorov, 
a sixty-year-old landowner of enormous stature who had 
just arrived in the town. By way of illustrating some 
argument about military service, he was marching up 
and down, performing various manoeuvres with a poker 
for a rifle. The judge was slapping his own thighs and 
calling out: “One, twol One, twol” Prokhorov, the sweat 
rolling down his cheeks in great drops, marched up and 
down conscientiously. “Haiti*’ commanded the judge. Pro- 
khorov halted. “Eyes left!” shouted the judge. Prokhorov 
rolled his bovine eyes a little to the left. “Charge for 
twenty rounds!” commanded the judge. Prokhorov first 
pretended to be taking out a cartridge which he pro- 
ceeded to bite before placing it in the barrel of his gun 
and fixing the ramrod, and then, raising the trigger, 
took aim. “Fire!” shouted the judge. Prokhorov “fired” 
with his mouth. “Does it well,” remarked the permanent 
member to the clerk. “He certainly does!” agreed the 
latter. 

Most people would think it rather inappropriate and 
perfectly useless to start talking about literature in such 
company, but Pyotr Mikhailich could not refrain, and 
perceiving on the window-sill that very newspaper which 
had praised Kalinovich, he picked it up and gabbled out: 



'*Here's something about a gentleman living in our 
towni" after whi^ he proceeded to read the whole re- 
view aloud. 

This little trick of his made them all look down and 
fall silent, as if the old man had said something foolish 
or perpetrated some indecent act. 

“You learned gentlemen no doubt know all about 
books;*' said Prolborov, standing at attention with his 
poker. 

This seemed insulting to Pyolr Mikhailich. 

“What d*you mean by saying I know all about books?” 
he cried. “There's nothing wrong with books, Sir! I don't 
think there’s anything to laugh at, is there?*’ 

“What then—are we to cry about your books?** asked 
Prokhorov jestingly. 

Everyone laughed. 

Pyotr Mikhailich hastened away without another word. 

For la whole month he said not a word about Kali- 
novich to anybody, and even, as we have seen, touched 
on the matter to the Count with a certain caution. The 
latter’s politeness immediately redeemed all his failures 
in this respect, and the old man was moved to the depths 
of his soul. Hearing the bell for late .service, he went 
into the church to express his thankfulness to God for 
some signs of education having at last reached the prov- 
inces, where the gentry had formerly consisted of rakes, 
dog-fanciers, gamblers, people who never opened a book. 

In the meanwhile the Count paid a call on Kalinovich, 
after which he drew up in front of the house of the old- 
maid proprietor where, at her request, and to ease her 
mind, he admonished the two red-cheeked maids severely, 
bidding them to serve their mistress well and not to do 
again whatever it was they had done. 

All this lime there was. the greatest excitement in the 
house of the General's widow, on account of the guest's 
arrival— the housekeeper weighed out sugar, the footmen 
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filled the lamps with oil and got out the tallow candles, 
the lean butler boughit up all the big fish in the shops, as 
well as the very best beef, and fetched some very expen- 
sive Rhine wine from the cellar. (The Count was quite 
a gourmet and drank nothing at table except the best 
Rhine wine.) By one o’clock Madame Shevalova had left 
her bedroom for the drawing-room, and was seated on 
her favourite corner sofa, .propped up with cushions. A 
pile of books and a huge packet of chocolates lay on the 
shelf beneath the mirror. The books had been brought by 
the Count from his library for Mademoiselle Paulina and 
the chocolates were intended for the General’s widow, 
wlio was a real sweet-tooth. The Count had an excellent 
confectioner and constantly rejoiced the old lady by 
sending her a few pounds of sweets. Mademoiselle Pau- 
lina, whom the arrival of the Count had considerably en- 
livened land relieved, was pouring out coffee from a silver 
coffee-pot into costly porcelain cups, set out on a silver 
tray. The Count settled himself comfortably in a well* 
padded arm-chair. The General’s widow regarded him 
with languid affection, and then turned her eyes to the 
coffee cups. 

“Come now, Paulina, I must have some coffee!’’ she 
declared. 

Since her illness the old lady had acquired a fero- 
cious appetite. 

“Mama!” cried Paulina in a voice which was half-re- 
proachful, half -imploring. 

The old lady, shrugging her shoulders, turned away 
from her daughter. Mademoiselle Paulina shook her head 
and sighed. 

“A little cup of coffee doesm’t matter, really it doesn’t,** 
said the Count. 

“That’s just what I say, but what am I to do if Pau- 
lina considers everything is bad for me?** protested the 
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old lady in a complaining voice. Mademoiselle Paulina 
smiled mournfully and poured out a cup. 

“There you are, Maman,** she said, handing the cup 
to her mother. “It’s only for your own good. . . 

The old lady began sipping the coffee with slow rel- 
ish, at the same time nibbling at a slice of while bread. 

“The coffee’s good,” she said. 

“A glass of water, ma tanic, you simply must drink 
a glass of water! Never neglect that rule!” said the 
Count, shaking his finger at her playfully. 

“I consent,” she replied, as if making a great con- 
cession. 

Mademoiselle Paulina rang the bell. The footman 
came in. 

“Quite cold?” she said, turning to the Count. 

“As cold as possible,” said he. 

“A glass of cold water for Mama,” she said. 

The footman went out and returned with the water. 
Mademoiselle Paulina tried it herself first, touching the 
glass with her finger-tips. 

“It’s cold enough, I think,” she said, addressing the 
Count. 

He too touched the glass with his hand. 

“Just right,” he said, and handed it to his hostess. 

The old lady drank half of it. 

“Enough,” she said. 

“No, ma tante, the whole, you must drink it all, you 
know,” objected the Count. 

“Drink it up, Maman, or the coffee may do you harm,” 
said Paulina. 

The General’s widow finished it unwillingly. 

“You’ll kill me with your cures,” slie said, and her 
eyes turned slowly towards the chocolates on the 
table. 

“Give me one sweet from your present, for obeying to 
you, my dear,” she said. 



‘K)ught you to before dinner?” put in Paulina. 

**Never mind, they’re quite harmless,” said the Count 
and gave the old lady not one, but three sweets. 

She nibbled at them in delight, till her head gradually 
drooped and she slept. 

“A child, just a child,** whispered the Count. 

Mademoiselle Paulina sighed. 

”Just a child,” repeated the Count and moving to a 
chair at some distance he lit a cigar. 

Paulina sat down beside him. For some time the Count 
looked at her with evident sympathy. 

“How thin you’ve become, Cousin! Dear, dear!” he said 
softly. 

Paulina smiled mournfully. 

“The wonder is that I’m still alive. Count,” she said 
in undertones. “To have gone -through, to have suf- 
fered what I have suffered all this itime— I can’t tell you. 
Five years in this wretched town, where 1 never see a 
human face! And now this illness! Not a moment of 
peace day or nightl Continual whimsi Continual com- 
plaints! And then this odious stinginess! It’s intolerable, 
I tell you! Sometimes I feel ready to do God knows 
what.” 

The Count shrugged his shoulders. 

“Patience and again patience, every ill is bound to 
come to an end at last, and the end of this one is not 
far, I think,” he said, his eyes turning towards the Gen- 
eral’s widow. 

“Patience! It’s all very well for you! Of course when 
you come I am happy, but even our relations are appal- 
ling, whatever you say. I simply must get married.” 

‘‘And what about Moscow?” asked the Count. 

“Nothing will come of it. I knew it would all end in 
nothing. She simply grudges my dowry. She answered 
his first letter very nicely, but as soon as he hinted at 
my fortune, you should have seen her. She was beside 
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herself, tfbusing me and writing him such a rude letter, 
you can’t imagine.” 

**Oh, mon Dieu, mon Dieu!" said the Count, raising his 
eyes to the ceiling. 

*i haven’t a penny to buy pins with now,” continued 
Paulina. ”It's something lawful. My late father's five 
hundred souls are mine by law. I’ve been wanting to con- 
sult you about it for a long time, Cousin— couldn’t I get 
this fortune for myself by law? It’s mine, isn’t it?” 

During this monologue the Count frowned. 

“It’s yours, and you could get it by law any minute,” 
he said emphatically. “But think. Cousin, of the terrible 
harm it would do, of the gossip— you a girl, and to come 
forward against your own motherl” 

“But if I were to get married it would be only natural. 
I must have something to live on with my husband.” 

The Count nodded his agreement. 

“In that case, everything would of course be different,” 
he said. “You would then have a family d your own, a 
separate existence. Whether she liked it or not, she 
would have to give you what’s due to you. But, chhre 
cousine," he continued, shrugging his shoulders, “you 
must first get married, even if you have to run away to 
do it. But to whom? What’s to be done in a Godforsaken 
hole like this? I keep going over the local partis in my 
mind— and can find no one, no one! Anyone with a good 
position and at all superior has no desire to marry, and 
the rest of the young men are such that, far from mar- 
rying any of them, one would be ashamed to receive 
them in one’s house.” 

Paulina’s reply to this was a sigh. 

“I foresee,” she said, “that it is my fate to perish 

here What if I am rich, a General’s daughter, what 

if my diamonds alone are worth a hundred thousand? 
I’m worse off than any clerk’s daughter here— they at 
least have certain pleasures — ” 
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At these last words tears appeared in Paulina's 
eyes. 

“Good heavens!" she continued, “I demand neither 
wealth, distinction nor rank from my future husband- 
all I ask is that he should be a gentleman and love me, 
that he should find something in me to love ” 

At that moment the old lady yawned and half opened 
her eyes. 

“Are you there, Paulina?" she said. 

“Here I am, MamanV replied Paulina, and rising at 
once she left the Count and went over to the table on 
which the books lay. 

“What are you doing?" asked her mother. 

“I’m looking at some books." 

“What books?" 

“The ones the Count brought," replied Paulina ir- 
ritably. 

“What books did he bring?" asked the old woman. 

“Magazines, ma tante, magazines," put in the Count 
and then, striking his forehead as if he had just remem- 
bered something, he turned to Paulina: “By the way, 
you’ll find among them a story or novel by one of your 
local gentry, the inspector of the municipal school. I 
haven’t read it myself, but I see the papers praise it." 

Mademoiselle Paulina tried to recollect who this 
could be. 

“Inspector?” she repeated, narrowing her eyes. “He 
came to see us, I think.” 

“Oh, did he?” asked the Count. 

“Yes, yes! But Maman received him coldly, and he 
never came again.” 

“What are you talking about?" asked the old woman. 

“Literature, ma tante, literature," replied the Count, 
and. putting his hand to his brow again, he smiled and 
said softly to Paulina: **Voild notre homme. Take him 
up, entertain him, he is tres comme il faut." 
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Paulina, too, smiled. 

“I’m quite willing,” she replied. “By the way, 1 liked 
him that time — I thought him very nice.” 

“He’s very nice,” confirmed the Count. 

“Is dinner ready?” asked the old woman. 

Mademoiselle Paulina shrugged her shoulders. 

“We’ve only just had coffee. Maman'" 

“It’s too early, ma iante, much too early. It’s not one 
yet,” said the Count, looking at his watcli. 

The old woman made a grimace of discontent and 
seemed to fall into a doze again. 

“I called at his house just now, and tomorrow he will 
probably return my visit,” said the Count. 

Paulina, though still looking sad, smiled. 

II 

As soon as he came home after work at the school, 
Kalinovich noticed the Count’s visiting-card, which his 
landlady had stuck in the frame of the looking-glass as 
she had seen done by wealthy gentlefolk. She could not, 
however, bring herself to speak to him, for she had not 
so much as acknowledged his greetings for the past six 
months, and if she did not turn him out of her house it 
was simply for fear of offending Pelageya Evgrafovna. 
On the back of the card were the words, in the Count’s 
hand: “/ looked in to thank the author for the pleasure 
he has given ma.” Kalinovich glanced with a smile at 
the surname and inscription, paused for a moment to 
think, and then removed his worn uniform, shaved care- 
fully, oiled and combed his hair, donned a black suit, 
and went out. He looked in at the Godnevs first. Na- 
stenka was waiting for him as usual at the window of 
the drawing-room and w^s as usual delighted to see 
him. She took him by the hand and made him sit down 
at her side. 
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“Why are you so grand today?” she asked. 

“For no special reason,** replied Kalinovich and 
then, after a pause, added: “Fve had an unexpected 
visitor.** 

“Who?” asked Nastenka. 

In reply Kalinovich handed her the Count’s card. She 
looked at the name and read the inscription, smiling. 

“How polite! A pity it’s too late!” 

“Too late?” echoed Kalinovich. 

“Of course it is. You’re no cleverer, no better, because 
your novel has been published. Why didn’t he call on 
you, seek your acquaintance, before?” 

“Bui he was always very polite to me and I always 
wished to know him better. He’s a very clever man.” 

Nastenka shook her head doubtfully. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “I’ve only seen him twice. 
He has a jesuitical look. I don’t like him. He must be 
very cunning.” 

Kalinovich did not contradict her, only assuming an 
expression which seemed to say: “Everyone has a right 
to his own opinion.” 

In the meantime Pyotr Mikhailich had come home too 
and gone to his room to change. Hearing Kalinovich’s 
voice he called out: “Is that you, Kalinovich? You’ve had 
a visitor— the Count’s been to call on you.” 

“I know,” replied Kalinovich. 

“What do you intend to do?” continued the old man, 
coming into the room. “Eh— you’ve changed your 
clothes— that’s good! Go and call on him. Sir, go at 
once! Oh, how he lauds you to the skies.” 

“Why at once?” objected Nastenka. “Why should he 
hasten to bow down before him the moment he raises his 
little finger? A fine benefactor! I call it ridiculous!” 

•'Ridiculous? A lot you understand!” interrupted Pyotr 
Mikhailich. “Why should he call on him! I’ll tell you 
why. Because courtesy demands it, and what’s more, the 



Count is as it were an outsider, and might be of use to 
Yakov Vasilich/* 

“I should like to know what use he could be to Yakov 
Vasilich! Kindly tell me that. Tin afraid I can’t see it.” 

Pyotr Mikhailich lost his temper. 

“Oh yes, you can, it’s nothing but your pride speak- 
ing!” he cried, banging on the table. “You think we 
ought to turn away from everyone who takes an interest 
in us. You think we’re the only decent people in the 
world. Take no notice of her, Yakov Vasilich — she’s only 
a foolish girl,” he added, turning to Kaliiiovich. 

“I think I ought to go,” said the latter. 

Nastenka looked at him. 

“Go!” put in the old man. “But it’s so muddy under- 
foot! I’ll order the carriage for you!” and he hastened 
out of the room. 

“So you’re going?” asked Nastenka. 

“Of course I am,” replied Kalinovich. 

“And if I ask you not to?” 

“Strange request!” said Kalinovich. 

"Never mind if it is, but if I do— d’you mean to say 
you wouldn’t sacrifice such a trifle for me?” 

“I see no need for any sacrifice. I am bound to return 
his call, and I shall do so. There’s nothing special in 
that, is there?” 

“Perhaps there isn’t. But I don’t want you to go. The 
Count is staying at the Shevalovs’, and I hate that 
house. You said yourself they received you coldly that 
time. What pleasure will it give you, who are so sensi- 
tive, to be met with coldness again?” 

“It’s not Madame Shevalova I’m going to see, she’s 
nothing to me, it’s the Count. And I didn't take the first 
step. I’m only returning his visit.” 

“Don’t go, darling, don’t go, my dear one! I demand 
this of you! Stay with us all day! I won’t let you go! I 
want to look at you! You’re so handsome today!” 
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With these words Nastenka took his hand. 

**ril be back in less than a quarter of an hour/' he 
replied. 

“I won’t have it— d’you hear me?” cried Nastenka. 

”It's nothing but a whim, and a silly whim,” said 
Kalinovich, frowning. 

“No, Jacques, it’s no whim, it's a foreboding. The mo- 
ment you said the Count had called on you my heart 
sank, tas if this acquaintance were fraught with misfor- 
tune for you and me. Once more I beg you — don’t go to 
the Shevalovs, don’t return the Count’s call! These peo- 
ple will ruin us both!” 

“Now we’ve got to forebodingsl Now it’s a matter of 
forebodingsl” said Kalinovich. “But since I don’t believe 
in forebodings a bit, I shall go,” he added, laughing. 

“I have long known that your slightest wish is more 
to you than any suffering of mine,” said Nastenka. 

“In that case, what’s the good of talking?” said Kali- 
novich. 

Nastenka blushed scarlet. 

“Listen, Kalinovich,” she said, “if you’re going to 
talk to me like that . . (her voice trembled, and tears 
came into her eyes). “Don’t you dare to talk to me like 
that! 1 have sacrificed all to you . . . don’t trifle with 
my love. Kalinovich, if you treat me like this I’ll never 
get over it, I’ll die, I tell you, cruel man!” 

“Enough of this, Nastenka! What’s the matter with 
you?” cried Kalinovich, trying to take her hand, which, 
however, she pulled away. 

“Get out, I don’t want your caresses!” she said, and 
rose to go, but stopped in the doorway. 

“If you go to the Count, then don’t come back here, 
either today, or tomorrow, or ever. I can’it stand you— 
selfish man!” 

- Kalinovich made a face. Nastenka turned on her heel 
and went out. 
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Just then Pyotr Mikhailich came back, calling out 
from the door: 

“The carriage is ready. Off you go!** 

“I am much obliged to you,’* replied Kalinovich and 
went into the porch, putting on his coat. 

There awaited him the very same carriage in which, a 
year ago, he had made his calls. But in the winter, 
thieves had torn the leather from it, making it look still 
more dilapidated. The horse, too, was the same, but had 
grown fatter. On the driver’s seat was the very same 
Grater. The thrifty Pelageya Evgrafovna had managed 
to get him installed as coachman, so that he should not 
eat off his head in idleness. In a word, the only difference 
was that this time Grater showed Kalinovich, whom he 
detested for dismissing him, no respect. He always took 
twice as long as necessary, when sent on errands, it 
usually took him two hours even to go to the neighbour- 
ing bakery for fresh rolls, and now he drove as slowly 
as if in a mourning coach. Kalinovich found this intoler- 
ably tedious. 

“Faster!” he cried. “What are you dawdling for?” 

“She won’t go any faster,” replied Grater laconically. 

“Then whip her up.” 

“Oh no, I daren’t do that! She doesn’t like the lash— 
she kicks,” said the invalid, giving the reins a slight 
shake, and continuing at a walk. 

Kalinovich bore it as long as he could, but at last he 
lost his patience. 

“Whip her up, I tell you!” he urged. 

Grater said not a word. 

“Whip her up, I tell you!” cried Kalinovich. 

“I have no whip!” the invalid shouted back at him. 

Kalinovich, seeing that there vras no doing anything 
with Grater, got out of the carriage. 

“You can drive back. I’m not going with you, you 
swine!” he cried, and continued on foot. Grater muttered 
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something, turned the horse's head as if nothing had 
happened, and drove back at a smart trot. 

At the house of the General's widow Kalinovich was 
once more met by the liveried footman. 

“Is His Excellency at home.^” he asked. 

“Yes, Sir,'* replied the footman, leading the way up- 
stairs. 

The Count and Paulina were seated in their former 
places in the drawing-room. Madame Shevalova was 
chewing at a stick of cinnamon to give herself a pleasant 
taste in her mouth. The footman announced Kalinovich. 

“Speak of an angell” said the Count, rising. 

“Receive him here," said Paulina eagerly. 

“I will," replied the Count and turned to the old lady. 

“Kalinovich has come to see me, ma tahte — he’s an 
author. May I receive him in here?” 

“What author?” asked the old lady, blinking. 

“He was here a year ago, Afaman,” interposed Pau- 
lina. 

“Where was he?” the old lady asked. 

“Here, in your house,” put in the Count. 

“I didn’t know he was— I don’t remember,” said the 
sick woman. 

“You don’t remember of course. You’ve forgotten. May 
I receive him here? He’s a nice young man, and very 
clever,” explained the Count. 

“Why n^? Since you speak well of him, I shall be 
very glad,” she replied. 

“Ask him to come in,” said the Count to the footman, 
and walked towards the middle of the room, while Pau- 
lina rose and began hastily tidying her hair in front of 
the mirror. 

Kalinovich appeared. 

“I can’t tell you how grateful I am to you for giving 
me this pleasure,” began the Count, going to meet him. 
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and, taking both Kalinovich's hands in his own, he 
pressed them warmly. 

“Do you know my hostesses?” he added. 

Kalinovich replied that he had had the honour of being 
in their house once before. 

“In that case, I will ask you to renew your acquaint- 
ance with them,” said the Count and he led him further 
into the room. 

“Monsieur Kalinovich,” he said to Madame Sheva- 
lova, who, however, only blinked. 

Mademoiselle Paulina, on the contrary, bowed to him 
very civilly. 

“/a vous prie, monsieur, prenez piace,'* said the Count, 
pushing forward a chair for Kalinovich and sitting down 
next to him. 

“Monsieur Kalinovich was unkind enough not to re- 
peat his first visit to us,” said Paulina in French. 

Kalinovich, also speaking in French, replied that he 
had heard of her mother’s illness and therefore had not 
ventured to trouble them. The Count and Paulina ex- 
changed glances, they were both favourably impressed 
by the young inspector’s apt rejoinder. The old lady only 
blinked, glancing with expressionless eyes from her 
daughter to the Count, from the Count to Kalinovich. 

“It is true that Maman has been unwell the wliole 
year, and has scarcely seen anyone,” said Paulina. 

“I feel a weakness in my arm, and my fingers arc 
numb,” the old lady told Kalinovich, showing him her 
flabby tremulous hand and closing her fingers. 

“The feeling will come back in time, Your Excellency, 
it will pass,” he replied. 

“It will pass, of course it will,” echoed the Count. 
“With God’s help and cold ba’ths in the country next 
summer, you’ll see how lively you’ll be, ma tante'' 

“Nothing tastes nice. ... A bad taste in my mouth. . . . 
I don’t like food I used to be fond of . . .” continued the 
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old woman, paying no heed to the Count's words and 
addressing Kalinovich again. 

The latter assumed an expression of profound sym- 
pathy. A faint smile flitted over the Count’s lips. 

“Why, Maman, you have a very good appetite, you 
know— you get hungry, but it's bad for you to eat much,’* 
put in Paulina. 

But the old woman paid no heed to her daughter’s 
words, either. Pleased to have someone new to talk to 
about her illness, she again addressed Kalinovich. 

“My leg is gelling weak ... I can’l walk It gives 

under me.’’ 

“And that’ll pass, too, Your Excellency,*’ he repeated. 

“Do you think it will pass altogether?’’ asked the pa- 
tient. 

“I’m sure it will,’’ replied Kalinovich. “My father was 
smitten with exactly the same illness, but he lived for 
fifteen years after it in perfect health.” 

“Only fifteen years, and then he died,” said the old 
woman thoughtfully. 

Kalinovich said nothing. 

Once more an almost imperceptible smile flickered on 
the lips of the Count, and he glanced at Paulina. 

“Do you find provincial life as boring as you feared?” 
Paulina asked Kalinovich with the obvious intention of 
putting an end to her mother’s complaints. 

“Monsieur Kalinovich has probably had no time to be 
bored this year,” said the Count, “for he has been busy 
writing his splendid novel.” 

“It was written two years ago,” said Kalinovich. 

“Have you been writing long?” asked Paulina. 

“Yes,” answered Kalinovich. 

“You were evidently in no hurry to publish,” said the 
Count. “And that’s excellent. The more exacting one is 
with oneself, the better. In literature, as in life, one fule 
should never be forgotten— you may have a thousand bc- 
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casion? to regret having said too much, but not a single 
one for having said too little. Excellent. Excellent,” he 
repeaited, and after a pause added: ”Now that you have 
entered that career so brilliantly, you probably have a 
great deal more written and planned." 

"A great deal planned, but so far nothing sufficiently 
finished for me to decide on publishing," replied Kali- 
novich. 

"Excellent, excellent," said the Count again. "Great as 
our impatience must be to read a new book by you, our 
desire that, having taken one successful step, you should 
be still more successful, is no less, and we will not ven- 
ture to hurry you. Think, ponder . . . your first offering 
has made us expect from you something quite mature, 
something important " 

Kalinovich bowed. 

“I assure you this is true," continued the Count. "I 
speak not as a flatterer, but as a sincere admirer of 
talent." 

"How hard it must be to writel" said Paulina. "I often 
think about it. Why, to judge by myself, one can some- 
times hardly write a letterl And a whole novel has to 
be written! I suppose you can’t think abr^ut anything 
else at such times, or you’d lose the thread at once, and 
begin to wander." 

"I presume one has to have a special gift, ma cousine,'* 
pul in the Count. "A lively fancy, a powerful imagina- 
tion. In my roving life both in Russia and abroad, I have 
made the acquaintance of all sorts of writers and artists, 
from some mere provincial actor to Goethe, to whom I 
had the honour of being introduced as a Russian travel- 
ler, and I admit I always noticed in each of them some- 
thing special, not like us mere mortals. And then, apart 
from their minds (I simply can’t imagine that a writer or 
artist could be a fool), apart, 1 say, from their minds, 
most of them had great and magnanimous hearts." 



“And have you never occupied yourself with literature, 
never written yourself, G)unt?“ asked Kalinovich mod- 
estly. 

“Me!” cried the Count. “What sort of a writer should 
I be? I have other things to do, besides I can’t write.” 

“That is hard to believe,” rejoined Kalinovich politely. 

“Indeed I cannot,” continued the Count, “though I 
have lived almost all my life among writers and am 
bound to say that I have had many dear and valued 
friends among them,” he added, with a sigh. 

The conversation flagged for a few moments. 

“I presume you knew Pushkin, Your Excellency,” sug- 
gested Kalinovich. 

“Knew him very well. We practically grew up together, 
we made our debut as young men in society together. I 
was an ensign of the Guards, and he, I think, was at 
that time in the Foreign Office, c’etait un honime de ge- 
nie in the full sense of the word. Pushkin, Baratinsky, 
Delvig, Pavel Nashchokin (he and I were in the same 
regiment) and myself were all young men of the same 
circle.” 

“I can’t remember,” put in Paulina, narrowing her 
eyes, “where it was I read that Pushkin preferred to be 
regarded in society as a man of the world rather than as 
a writer and a poet.” 

“Well, now. Cousin,” replied the Count. “He did and 
then again he didn’t. At the very beginning, in his youth, 
perhaps he did. I met him in Moldavia and Odessa, as 
well as in Petersburg, and moreover I knew that lady 
he was in love with— las charming a woman as ever was 
born. At that time perhaps he did pose as a fop, as was 
then the fashion among us young people But after- 

wards, when he won universal fame, not to mention the 
attention of His Majesty the Emperor and the rank of 
Kammerjunker, he began to understand the value of his 
talent better.” 
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*‘I think Pushkin had other criteria for his talent,” re- 
marked Kalinovich. 

“Undoubtedly,” agreed the Count, “but the best thing 
of all in him,” he continued, smiling his knee, “was his 
love of Russia! He seemed to take an interest in the most 
trilling details. And whenever I went to see him in 
Petersburg, during the last few years of his life, you 
know, he almost always said to me: 'You’ve lived so 
long in the provinces, you’ve wandered about so much, 
Count, tell me something about things there, and wliat 
is going on.’ And as a matter of fact, just before one of 
my visits to Petersburg, there was tlie most a])palling 
incident in our gubernia. A fellow called Solfini turned 
up—an Italian, a Greek, a Jew, or something of the 
sort— anyhow, an artist. At that time I used to spend 
the winter in our little town and, since I love art, 1 was 
kind to him. It appeared that he painted portraits to a 
marvel— correct drawing, effective lighting, the charac- 
teristic features seized with inimitable skill, but no pol- 
ish, no finish, especially as to details of dress, cl cetera — 
none whatever! That would have been nothing in itself, 
but when he began to paint you he became a regular 
tyrant — the sittings lasted up to seven hours, and woe 
betide you if you decided to get up and go! He would 
fling down his brush and rush away, refusing to pro- 
ceed with the portrait for any money. This is precisely 
how he behaved with the Governor’s lady. 1 told him 
that such impatience, especially in regard to such a lady, 
was highly unsuitable, but he answered me with a naive 
saying in his own tongue: T’m an artist, and not a house- 
painter, by God! She’s a fool. I can’t paint her.’ And 
that’s all!” 

Paulina laughed. Kalinovich smiled too. 

“Why, how well you imitate that Solfini, Count!” said 
Paulina. “I seem to see him.” 
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“Yes, I’m not a bad imitator,” he replied, and turned 
to Kalinovich again. “To crown all, this gentleman fell 
in love with a charming woman, the wife of a most es- 
timable person, a bit of a flirt. She may have led him 
on, and no wonder, he was really a very handsome fel- 
low, tall, distinguished, thick black hair, a Roman nose, 
a rose-leaf flush on each cheek. And yet between him 
and some wife of a councillor of stale there is a great 
gulf fixed, you know. But of course this Solfini, in his 
capacity of free citizen, would not admit anything of the 
sort. . . .“ 

“I can imagine the state he was in,” interrupted Pau- 
lina smilingly. 

“Terrific!” continued the Count. “He began following 
this poor woman everywhere, till at last her husband 
gave orders for him not to be received in his house. Then 
he raised a regular scandal — called out the husband. 
The latter of course refused. The painter went about the 
town armed with a dagger, intending to kill him, so that 
the husband was forced to complain to the Governor. And 
our unfortunate Romeo, without a kopek, with nothing 
but a thin overcoat on in thirty degrees of frost, was 
sent out of the town by the police ” 

"Poor fellow!” said Paulina. 

“Wait till you hear how it ended!" said the Count. “It 
began by Solfini escaping at the first posting-station. 
Some time elapsed, and not la word was heard of him. 
The lady’s husband went to the country, she remaining 

alone And then various versions were given— some 

say Solfini appeared in the town all of a sudden, bribed 
her servants, and got into the house. Others, that he sent 
her several letters begging for a rendezvous, and she 
at last agreed.” 

“She very likely did. Pity alone might make one,” 
said Paulina aside to Kalinovich. 

“Very likely,” he agreed. 
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“Undoubtedly,** said the Count, and resumed his nar- 
rative: “However this may have been, he got into lior 
bedroom and locked the door . . . and nobody knows what 
sort of scene took place between them. But suddenly a 
cry was heard and then a shot. The sen\nnts ran up, 
broke the lock and found two corpse.® in each other's 
arms. Solfini had a pistol in each hand — one directed at 
the lady’s breast, the other held at his own inoutli, so 
that a bullet went through his skull.’* 

“Oh, Count, how tragic, how pathetic!’' exclaimed 
Paulina, closing her eyes. 

The Count replied with a shrug of the shoulders. 
“And despite these eccentricities,’* he resumed, “and 
his passionate nature, wdiich led him into crime, Solfini 
was the kindest and noblest of men. Take this trail for 
instance: he was very fond of attending the episcopal 
service at our church, said it reminded him of Rome and 
the Pope. There was the usual crowd of beggars in the 
porch. ‘Ah, poor fellows!' he would exclaim. ‘You have 
nothing to eat!’ .^nd he always gave them all the money 
he had liad on him.** 

“An artist!’’ sighed Paulina. 

“An artist in the true sense of the word,” repeated the 
Count and seemed to fall into meditation. “All this,” 
he resumed after a few moments, “I told Pushkin. He 
heard me out and a few days later, when we met again, 
he said: 'I’m going to describe your Italian, Count. Come 

and see me tomorrow, I’ll read it to you.* I went He 

began reading me his famous Improviser, ‘Well, how 
d’you like it?’ he asked. ‘Marvellous!* 1 said. ‘But what 
has it to do with my foolish story?’ ‘A great deal,’ said 
he. ‘Your story gave me the idea of describing an ar- 
tistic nature, an improvi^r, amidst our cold-hearted, 
selfish society’— and so my Solfini was immortalized." 

Paulina had listened to the Count’s long narrative with 
great interest, and Kalinovich too had followed it at- 



tentively; the General's widow alone paid it no heed. 
The voice of her aged stomach was for her all-powerful. 

“Will dinner soon be ready?” she asked her daughter. 

“Very soon, Maman” relied the latter. 

Kalinovich, seeing that it was time to go, rose. 

“i4u revoir, au revoir!" cried the Count. 

But Paulina suddenly interposed “Perhaps Monsieur 
Kalinovich would be so kind as to dine with us?” 

A transitory, almost imperceptible smile again flitted 
over the Count's face. 

“Splendid!” he said. “That will give us a few more 
hours in which to continue our pleasant conversation.” 

Kalinovich bowed. 

“Splendid!” repealed the Count. “Put down your hat 
and take a seat.” 

Kalinovich obeyed, and once again quite an animated 
conversation began, chiefly, of course, on the part of the 
Count, and mostly about literature. He praised the ten- 
dency of modern authors, a tendency which he called 
wise and practical, and in which, ithank God, there was 
no trace of the sugary sentimentality of the twenties. He 
rejoiced in the flnal annihilation of odes, stilted dramas, 
which, by their high-flown falsity, could only rouse the 
spleen of all sensible men. He rejoiced, finally, that mod- 
ern poets had ceased inditing verses “To Her,” “To the 
Moon,” “To the Stars.” He praised the superficial bril- 
liance of French literature, spoke with respect of Eng- 
lish literature, in a word, showed himself to be a com- 
plete amateur of literature, and, as was to be suspected, 
had invented the whole story of Solfini, by way of show- 
ing the young author his sympathy for artists and love 
for the arts, and at the same time hinting at his ac- 
quaintance with Pushkin, the great poet and society 
man. Pushkin, whose friendship, as is well known, has 
been claimed since his death not only by persons com- 
pletely unacquainted with him, but even by his literary 
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enemies, thanks to the innocent weakness which makes 
every little mortal desire to get closer to a great man, 
and exhibit himself in the light shed by a single ray of 
his glory. Kalinovich was clever enough to have under- 
stood this, but he noticed nothing whatever. How oon\d 
he? The Count approached his heart by such devious 
ways, flattered him so subtly! And incense burnt to one's 
own ego, however crudely it may be done, is enough to 
turn anyone’s head. There are many people in this world 
whose hearts are not to be touched by entreaties or 
tears, or the claims of justice — but flatter them, and 
they melt at once and are ready to do anything for you. 
And my hero, it must be admitted, belonged to this cate- 
gory. 

At half past four Paulina, the Count and Kalinovich 
sat round the table. The old lady dined in her own room. 
A flock of liveried footmen waited at table. The food was 
served in silver dishes and eaten from silver plates. The 
dinner was splendid, such a dinner as is only to be found 
in a provincial town. After the death of the General, who 
had been for eleven years a colonel in the horse guards, 
Madame Shevalova still retained a most reflned chef, 
who, alas, since the death of his master had languished 
in inaction, practising his skill on the creation of potato 
soup and fried liver, and only having scope for his talent 
when the Count came. Then he was given as many and 
as good provisions as he liked, and the old man had a 
chance to show himself. The Count never neglected an 
opportunity of saying a kind word to him if he happened 
to come across him after dinner. 

“Divine, exquisite!" he would say, kissing his finger- 
tips, “you are a true genius, Grigory Vasilich!" 

At these words Grigory Vasilich would cast a gloomy 
look at him. 

“It's no good if I am a genius, Your Excellency, I'm 
nothing but a plain cook nowadays, I do nothing but boil 
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porridge,** he would reply, and the Count usually be- 
came evasive, fearing he would hear still harsher words 
about his employers from the old man. 

After dinner Paulina invited her guests to sit in her 
elegantly furnished boudoir for coffee and a smoke. 
Mademoiselle Paulina had long desired a cosy room 
with a fire-place, velvet draperies and chinoiseries. She 
had tried to coax her mother, but that old woman had 
spent all she intended to on the furnishing of the apart- 
ment and would not hear of it. Paulina, as in all her 
difficulties, told the Count all about it. 

“We*ll see to that,** he said, and that very evening 
raised the question of a boudoir: 

“No, Count, no, no! It would be an extravagance!** 

“An extravagance, ma tante> But my cousin has no- 
where to sit.** 

“An extravagance,** repeated the old woman stub- 
bornly. 

“In that case I will furnish a room for my cousiin at 
my own expense,** the Count told her. 

“I know you’re always ready to throw away money,** 
said the Generafs widow, smiling. 

To tell the truth she had thought the Count was jok- 
ing. But not a bit of it — the sitting-room was ready in a 
fortnightl Paulina felit terribly ashamed. The old woman, 
too, was astonished. 

“Why, Count, is this a gift to us?** she asked. 

“A gift, ma (ante, a gift, but to my cousin, not to you. 
We won*t even let you go into the room,’* he replied. 

“How reckless you are!’* said the General’s widow, 
shaking her head, but obviously pleased (she liked gifts 
under any form whatsoever). 

**Merci, cousin^'* said Paulina, profoundly moved, of- 
fering the Count a hand who pressed it with a signifi- 
cant expression on his face. 

When they had settled themselves comfortably in the 
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low cushioned arm-chairs, the Count once again turned 
the conversation to literature, lightly touching on his 
astonishment at never meeting the best modern authors 
in Petersburg society of late Where they lived and whom 
they met, God alone knew, and yet, in his opinion, it was 
most essential that writers should be in touch with good 
society. 

“You, Messieurs literary men,” he went on, address- 
ing himself to Kalinovich, “if you lived in good society 
you would come across characters and subjects interest- 
ing and familiar to cultured people, while society, for 
its part, would begin to love what is its own. what is 
Russian, part of itself.” 

To this Kalinovich rejoined that it was not so easy to 
get into high society. 

“On the contrary,” the Count assured him. “you only 
have to try. At first, of course, your vanity may be 
slightly wounded, but they would soon get to know you, 

get used to you. become fond of you We have seen 

plenty of cases of persons in no way distinguished, of 
God knows what rank and even profession, who frequent 
the best society, and believe me, a Russian author will 
always find a respectable place for himself there. But 
those obscure friends of yours, gentlemen, that everlast- 
ing haunting of your own circles, is bound to have a 
bad influence on your work. You know the saying: Tell 
me who are your friends, and I will tell you who you 
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are. 

Kalinovich appeared to be in full agreement with the 
Count and it was after ten when h(* rose to take his 
leave. 

“I hope you will come and see us sometimes,” said 
Paulina. 

Kalinovich replied that he desired nothing better. 

“As for me,” put in the Count, “I have a suggestion 
to make in. this respect. My family will be here day 



after tomorrow, and then we will get up a little literary 
soiree and ask Mr. Kalinovich to read us his novel.’* 

“That would be very nice!” said Paulina. “I did not 
like to trouble you, but I would simply love to hear an 
author read his own works. It is a pleasure given to so 
few ” 

Replying that to hear was to obey, and that he was al- 
ways ready to oblige, Kalinovich made his last bows and 
departed. 

“Well, how do you like that young man?” asked the 
Count when he had gone. • 

“He’s very nice,” replied Paulina. 

“Nice, is he?” teased the Count. 

“Yes, nice,” repeated Paulina, looking at him signif- 
icantly. 

“Oh, woman, woman!” exclaimed the Count. 

“Stop that! You ought to know me by now,” said Pau- 
lina, playfully closing his lips with her hand, which he 
kissed, and they both repair^ to the General’s widow. 

As for Kalinovich he returned home under the impres- 
sion of sensations new to him. The most important of 
these was the comfort of the Shevalova apartment, and, 
oh, heavens! how greatly it exceeded the shabbiness pre- 
vailing in the Godnev way of life, amidst which he had 
lived for over a year, without seeing anything better. It 
must be admitted that the idea of comfort, of prosperity, 
had acquired immense importance in the mind of my 
hero. For that matter, is this not true of any of the res- 
pectable, rational young men of our time? The author has 
come to the unshakeable conclusion that glory, love, 
universal ideas, immortality are all nothing to the chil- 
dren of this age, compared with prosperity. Everything 
else is but a chance thing in our souls, prosperity alone 
stands in our path with its irresistible power of attrac- 
tion. This it is to which we direct all our efforts. This 
it is which is our sole idol, to which we sacrifice all 



that is dearest, even if it entails tearing all that is best 
out of our heart, severing its main artery, and, still 
bleeding, getting as close as we can to the pedestal of 
our golden calf. A whole life is spent in toil, ending in 
consumption, for the sake of prosperity. For the sake of 
prosperity men cringe, bow down, violate their con- 
sciences for decades. For the sake of prosperity they leave 
their families, their native land, go round the world, 
drown, die of starvation in the desert. For the sake of 
prosperity an inheritance is sought for by hook or by 
crook. For the sake of prosperity bril)es are taken, nay, 
crimes are committed. 


Ill 

Pyotr Mikhailich awaited Kalinovich the next day with 
the greatest impatience, but the latter, apparently in no 
hurry, did not come till the evening. 

“Well, Sir!” exclaimed the old man. “Where did you 
spend the day yesterday, and what sort of a time did you 
have? Did you go to see His Excellency? What did you 
talk about?” 

“Oh, nothing special. I did go and we did talk,” re- 
plied Kalinovich tersely, but observing that Nastenka, 
who had scarcely acknowledged his bow, seemed to be 
in the sulks, he began, on purpose to vex her, to praise 
the Count, saying that he was very glad to have made 
his acquaintance, for it was a pleasure to meet such a 
man in the provinces. 

“Yes, yes, the embodiment of mind and enlighten- 
ment!” agreed Pyotr Mikhailich. 

Nastenka listened in silence and then burst out with: 

“You must have had a very good time at your new 
friends’— you dined there and stayed there almost all 
day.” 

It was the Captain, who apparently watched over 
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every step taken by ithe young inspector, who had told 
her this. 

“Yes, I did dine there,” replied Kalinovich, in a tone 
of calm indifference. 

“I didn’t know that!” cried Pyotr Mikhailich. “What 
was the dinner like? Tell us about it! Quite d la Gen- 
eral, I suppose. They say everything is served on silver.” 

“The dinner was excellent,” replied Kalinovich. 

“I can well imagine that,” said Nastenka scornfully. 

Kalinovich’s words had been too much for her pa- 
tience. “What!” she thought, “this proud, this great 
man” (she never doubted that Kalinovich was a gfreat 
man), “this proud man is vain enough to go into ec- 
stasies over an invitation to the home of a stupid, pom- 
,pous General’s widow!” and she made up her mind to 
treat him with indifference and scorn, and might per- 
haps have done so if Kalinovich had shown the slight- 
est regret or sense of guilt. But instead of this he sulked 
even more than she, and said not a word to her, cast 
not a single glance of understanding at her the whole 
evening, assuming the coldly courteous tone which she 
so disliked in him and dreaded most of all. In such 
struggles, of course, it is always the one who is more 
soft-hearted, who loves the most, that gives in first. Later 
on in the evening, after supper, Nastenka, unable to 
contain herself any longer, said: 

‘Tit’s all your fault, and yet you’re cross with me!” 

“I always pay back caprice in kind,” he said, and took 
his departure. 

When Nastenka found herself alone she melted into 
bitter tears. “Dear Lord, what a man!” she cried. This 
sort of thing was more than she could either endure or 
understand. 

On the day appointed for the reading, the Count’s wife 
and daughter came to town in time for dinner. Paulina 
was delighted to see them, while the Count did not fail 
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to remark that a little surprise awaited them, and that 
a very clever, cultivated young man was going to read 
his novel to them that evening. 

“I trust you will show him every attention,” he con- 
cluded, wiith a smile that it is to be assumed was under- 
stood by his wife and daughter. 

“Why, how nice that will be!” said the Coimtoss in 
her soft, gentle voice. She was still beautiful, thougli for 
the last five years or so she had suffered from her nerves, 
so that the slightest noise made her head ache, and the 
Count guarded her from it with unfailing attention. Their 
daughter smiled angelically at her father. It may as well 
be said that despite his delicacy, which was carried to 
such a point that no member of his family had ever seen 
him in his dressing-gown, the Count nevertheless had 
established his authority so firmly that his every word, 
his every glance was law. 

It had been raUit-r more difficult to announce the 
literary soiree to the General’s widow, and took 
the Count at least half an hour to explain matters 
to her. At last the old lady seemed to understand, not 
very clearly, it is true, and pronounced her usual phrase: 

“I’m very glad. Count, please make yo-urself at 
home You know how fond of you I am!” 

For answer the Count kissed her hand. Seeing her 
glance at the bag of sweets he handed it to her and left 
the room. He had been visited by a new idea. He had 
learned, through rumours in the town, of the relations 
between Kalinovich and Nastenka, and desired to see 
with his own eyes to what extent these rumours were 
true. After close inspection during Kalinovich’s last visit, 
he did not know whether to believe them or not. 

The Count had given Paulina to understand all this 
by a series of subtle hints, adding that it would not be 
a bad idea to invite the Godnevs to the party. 

Paulina thoroughly understood him, and immediately 
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wrote a note to Pyotr Mikhailich, most politely inviting 
him and his charming daughter to their party, and ex- 
plaining that their mutual acquaintance Monsieur Kali- 
novich had promised to read them his excellent novel, 
and that she felt sure they would not refuse to share the 
pleasure of listening to it. 

**Maman joins me in asking this of you, and we are 
deeply grieved at your having quite forgotten us for 
such a long time," she added, on the Count's advice, in 
a postscript. 

The receipt of this delicately worded letter astonished 
Pyotr Mikhailich and still more rejoiced him for Kali- 
novich’s sake. "Look how high our Yakov Vasilich has 
soaredl” he thought, and, fearing nothing so much as 
Nastenka refusing to go to Madame Shevalovd's, he en- 
'^ered the drawing-room timidly and told his daughter of 
the invitation in faltering tones. Nastenka at first flew 
into a rage. 

"Aha, Kalinovich, so that's your little game! Very 
good!" she thought to herself. "You are invited to read, 
and not a word to us!" 

"Well, shall we go or not?" asked Pyotr Mikhailich, 
looking into her face impatiently. 

"You can do as you like, I shan't go," replied Nastenka. 

"Come, dearie," began the old man, but suddenly 
Nastenka's face cleared. 

"They invite us to this party— -and why?" she asked 
herself. "Probably because he himself demanded it, but 
did not like to tell us. Oh, what a darling you are!" she 
thought in conclusion. 

"I was only joking. Papa," she said aloud. "I'll go. 
I should like to be at this party myself." 

The old man kissed the top of her head. 

"That's for being a good girl," he said, rubbing the 
palms of his hands in his delight, and added in tones of 
childish elation: 
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“Well, what about sendinig for Kalinovich? We'll all 
go togefther." 

“Do, Papa, but not from me,” replied Nastenka, 

She did not want to give way all at once. Grater was 
dispatched, but returned with the news that Kalinovich 
was not at home^ 

“Where can he be?” asked Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“How do I know?” answered the invalid angrily, and 
started clambering back to the stove-ledge. But as it was 
already six o'clock, Pyotr Mikhailich gave him strict or- 
ders to harness the horse immediately, and began scold- 
ing the old boor for his disobedience to Kalinovich, 
which had been reported to him by the latter. But Grater 
would not listen and only went out banging the door as 
usual. 

“What an antediluvian animall" said Pyotr Mikhailich 
and went off to shave himself. Nastenka too betook her- 
self to her toilet. Never before had she taken so much 
pains to dress becomingly. Every little trick was em- 
ployed for this purpose. Her black silk dress was bright- 
ens^ up with bows of crimson ribbons, her hair was ar- 
ranged in ringlets at the front of her pretty head, and 
her ears were adorned with the sweetest little coral ear- 
rings. In a word she wished to show herself in the proud 
and pompous home of the General's widow as worthy of 
Kalinovich's love, feeling sure they knew all about it. 
In the meantime Pyotr Mikhailich was quite ready and 
beginning to lose patience. 

“We’ll be late, we’re sure to be late and show dis- 
courtesy to our hosts all because of that Nastasia Pe- 
trovna. And that boor of an old soldier!” he said, and 
begged the Captain, who had just arrived, to go and 
hurry that swine Grater. The Captain, of course, im- 
mediately fulfilled his brother’s wish and went out to the 
shed, where he found Grater dawdling about, and 
began to help him, itightening the girths and fixing the 
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reins. By about eight o'clock everything was ready. The 
father and daughter set out. It appeared, however, that 
it was very inconvenient for two persons to sit in the 
carriage we already know so well. It was all Nastenka 
could do to squeeze in between her father and the stub- 
born Grater. To crown all, the roads were appallingly 
muddy, and the rain was coming down in a soaking 
drizzle, and Grater, angry at having been made to bestir 
himself all day, did as he liked, heedless of the shouting 
and swearing of Pyotr Mikhailich, and drove them at 
a footpace. Words fail to describe the havoc caused to 
Nastenka *s attire. Her dress was crushed, her white 
satin hat soaked, her hair out of curl and falling in ugly 
elf-locks. She resolved, however, to maintain her pres- 
ence of mind and behave with the utmost composure. 

When they arrived Kalinovich had not yet put in an 
appearance, but the small company of his listeners was 
already assembled in the drawing-room set apart for 
the purpose. The old lady was established at one end of 
the sofa, and at the other reclined the Countess, who was 
fatigued by her journey. The Count smoked his cigarette 
thoughtfully, apparently deep in thought. Paulina was 
narrowing her eyes as she inspected an embroidery pat- 
tern in the latest fashion book. The Count’s daughter 
leaned back in her arm-chair in a delightful pose. With 
her pretty head a little on one side and her winning 
smile, she was exquisite. The Godnevs were announced. 
The Count exchanged glances with Paulina, and both 
rose to meet the guests. Pyotr Mikhailich bowed and 
scraped to the Count with an old-fashioned ceremony. 
He kissed the hands of Madame Shevalova and Paulina, 
and bowed respectfully to the other ladies present, his 
two hands dangling a little in front of him. As for 
Nastenka— good heavensl Much as I love my heroine, 
much as I admire her mind, her excellent heart, charm- 
ing as I consider her, I cannot conceal the fact that she 
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was almost ridiculous in these moments. Anxious to 
show no embarrassment, and to appear at ease, she of- 
fered her hand negligently to Paulina, made the briefest 
of curtseys to the Count, nodded to the old lady, and 
barely glanced at the Countess and her daughter. The 
observant Count hastened to offer her a chair. The 
young Countess, beside whom Pyotr Mikhailich seated 
himself, involuntarily retreated an inch or two away, 
unpleasantly struck by the old man’s rough hands in 
which he held his old-fashioned, rain-soaked hat. Pau- 
lina tried to entertain Nastenka, but the latter replied 
to her advances superciliously, though with an evident 
effort to master her feelings. 

“Our author is not here yet,*’ said the Count, glancing 
at Nastenka. 

She flushed, without knowing that she did. 

“I venture to inform Your Excellency,” replied Pyotr 
Mikhailich, “that we sent for Mr. Kalinovich before leav- 
ing, but he was out, and we presumed he was here al- 
ready.” 

“Not yet, not yet! He’ll be here soon, he’s sure to 
come,” repeated the Count over and over again, this 
time turning frankly to Nastenka. 

Again she blushed. 

At half past nine Kalinovich arrived. Anticipating a 
messenger from the Godnevs he had given orders to say 
he was out, whereas In reality he had been at home all 
day, tasting in advance the subtle delights which were 
to tickle his vanity as an author that evening. The 
Shevalova mansion, that proud citadel, had opened to 
receave his talent, and people actually accounted it an 
honour to hear him read his work. At last he would read 
in the presence of the Countess and her daughter, of 
whose feminine charms he had heard so much, and 
whom, perhaps, he might interest both as an author and 
a man. These ideas and expectations almost threw my 
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hero into a fever. But much as he desired to set off with- 
out delay, thoug'h it was only just after six, he sup- 
pressed the inclination and, dressing at his leisure, li^t 
his house a little after nine, to show that, while ready 
to give pleasure to the company, he was in no hurry, 
since he himself found no particular enjoyment in it— 
in a word he wished to keep up appearances. He as- 
cended the staircase and stepped across the drawing- 
room with the quietly ind^endent gait often affected by 
young men on entering a house in which they are ac- 
customed to be regarded as almost divine beings. But 
catching sight in the mirror of Pyotr Mikhailich*s clumsy 
figure and Nastenka with her hair out of curl, he invol- 
untarily retreated a step. 

“How did they get here?” he wondered, suspecting 
this to be one of Nastenka’s manoeuvres, and register- 
ing a vow to be even with her afterwards. But since 
there was nothing to be done about it now,’ he assumed 
as unruffled an air as possible and entered the drawing- 
room; he bowed respectfully to the hostess, Paulina and 
the Count, shook hands with a forced smile with Na- 
stenka, who trembled noticeably, and finally, with the 
same smile, took the waiting hand of Pyotr Mikhailich 
and turned away, feeling renewed embarrassment. 

The Count's daughter made an instant impression on 
him. 

“Good Lord, how pretty she isl” he thought and, 
moved by an involuntary feeling of shyness, sat down at 
some distance from her. The Count, however, not wish- 
ing to waste any more time, asked him to begin reading 
immediately, and led him to a seat next to his daughter. 
Kalinovich could feel the touch of her heavy silk robe 
against his leg; he could see the tip of her graceful slip- 
per, and at the same moment caught sight of the toe of 
Nastenka's su^de boot, protruding from beneath her 
skirt. A breath of fragrance from the young girl, com- 





posed, be it said, of expensive pomades and perfumes, 
completed the enchantment. Nastenka just then directed 
a tender and passionate glance at him, one of those 
glances which in a moment of love spell bliss, but at the 
present moment was absolutely indecent. Kalinovich 
was hardly in a state to control himself and endure this 
glance. It seemed to him that the Count had noticed it, 
that the Countess was regarding Nastenka with kindly 
pity, and that it was precisely this that had evoked their 
daughter’s angelic smile. Such was the secret, seamy 
side of the proceedings. Outwardly everything was per- 
fectly correct. The author read in a firm voice, the lis- 
teners were suitably attentive-nail but the hostess, who 
yawned unashamedly and looked from one to another, as 
if asking what was going on, and would it ever come to 
an end. Pyotr Mikhailich of course displayed his satis- 
faction more frankly and sincerely than anyone else, and 
even once or twice made as if to clap softly, the Count 
nodding to him in token of agreement each time, while 
the dimples on his daughter’s cheeks deepened-^Pyotr 
Mikhailich with his odd appearance and his clapping 
amused her greatly. 

“Well done, well done!” exclaimed the Count when 
Kalinovich had finished. 

Cest joli, c'est joli," said Paulina. "N'est-ce pas, 
comtesseY' she continued, addressing the Countess, 
replied the latter in her low, gentle voice. 

But Nastenka, my poor Nastenka, seemed to have de- 
termined to make herself ridiculous that evening. She 
turned suddenly to the Count and began discussing Kali- 
novich’s novel with him, using the fashionable critical 
jargon, mentioning objectivity, and not forgetting to put 
in a word for psychological analysis. The Count an- 
swered her with the utmost courtesy and attention, and 
Paulina looked at her with curiosity. Kalinovich could 
feel a cold sweat starting out in great drops on his brow. 
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He could have killed Nastenka at that moment, and 
Pyotr Mikhailich too, who was listening to the absurd 
pronounc^ents of his daughter with the utmost satis- 
faction. The Count, however, quickly changed the sub- 
ject, telling Paulina that as the hostess she ought to 
reward the kind author for his excellent reading and 
play something. 

“My cousin is quite a musician,” he added, turning to 
Kalinovich. 

“That would indeed be a real reward, I haven’t heard 
a single note of music for over a year,” replied the latter, 
delighted at the turn of events. 

“In that case— with pleasure! But please do not im- 
agine that I am a musician, as the Count calls it,” re- 
plied Paulina, getting up. “And will dear Catherine sing 
something to us afterwards?” she added, turning to the 
young girl. 

“I think not,” rejoined the Count with a swift but 
significant glance at his daughter. “Mademoiselle Ca- 
therine has not been in voice for the past fortnight, and 
we would therefore not advise her to sing.” 

“Oh, I won’t sing,” said his daughter, with a delicious 
lisp, and rose too, straightening her slender figure. These 
were the first words she had uttered in the presence of 
Kalinovich. 

“What a divine creature!” he thought, glancing at her, 
and they all trooped into the ball-room, with the excep- 
tion of the hostess and the Countess. Paulina sat down 
at the grand piano and the younger girl leaned lightly 
over the back of her chair, turning over the leaves with 
her classically moulded white hand. Paulina played 
quite a difficult aria, and played with understanding and 
feeling. But Kalinovich neither heard nor saw anything 
but the young girl. His meditations were, however, un- 
pleasantly interrupted when he happened to look to- 
wards one of the windows where he caught sight of 
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Nastenka seated there and directing at him a gaze as 
tender and passionate as ever. When their eyes met she 
motioned to him with her eyes to come and sit beside 
her. Kalinovich gave her such a look in reply that the 
poor girl at last understood all, and felt as if by instinct 
that he hated her at that moment. Her heart sank. Hardly 
conscious of her actions she went straight up to her 
father when Paulina stopped playing, and said: 

“Let’s go home. Papa! It’s late!” 

Pyotr Alikhailich agreed and began taking a formal 
leave. Paulina begged them to stay to supper. 

“No, we can’t stay,” replied Nastenka and went away 
without taking leave of the hostess, and without so much 
as a glance at Kalinovich. Pyotr Mikhailich followed her. 

A weight seemed to fall from Kalinovich’s shoulders 
when they had gone, and when Paulina and the Count’s 
daughter began walking up and down the room arm in 
arm, he joined them. Just then, to the indescribable hor- 
ror of both ladies, a mouse suddenly scampered across 
the floor, and this led to a conversation about ghosts, 
forebodings and clairvoyants. Kalinovich related several 
curious incidents in this connection, arousing the live- 
liest interest in his two listeners. Paulina obviously 
weighed in her mind everything he said, and the similes 
of the younger girl became less supercilious and more 
indulgent. When he told them of the ghost seen by the 
King of Sweden as an incontrovertible hisitorioal fact, 
she was so much interested that she went and told her 
mother about it. The Countess too wished to hear this 
story, which, s>he said, seemed vaguely familiar to her. 
Kalinovich repeated it in still more detail and with great 
feeling, and the ladies were appropriately horrified. 

‘incredible!” they cried with one voice. 

My hero, who, as we have seen, was usually taciturn 
and somewhat austere at the Godnevs’, now showed him- 
self to be an extremely clever, courteous and delightful 



young man, capable of entertaining the company most 
agreeably. 

When he took his leave, the Gmnt, pressing his hand 
fervently, repeated again and again: 

“We are very grateful to you, you have been most en- 
tertaining. I feel sure Mademoiselle Paulina will ask 
you to call again. You must not forget them.” 

“Oh yes, Mr. Kalinovioh, you will be doing us a great 
favourl” repeated Paulina in almost imploring tones. 

Kalinovidi bowed as if to show his readiness to fulfil 
any commands, and departed, this time carrying with 
him still more favourable impressions of the Shevalova 
mansion— he was haunted the whole way home not only 
by the comfort in that house, but also by the exquisite, 
fragrant image of the Count’s young daughter. He liked 
the Countess, too, with her faded but still charming face 
and the elegant simplicity of her movements. But when 
he got home all these dreams were scattered to the 
winds— for there he found a letter from Nastenka and, 
anticipating reproaches, opened it with hasty annoyance. 
The confusion of ideas, the careless handwriting, still 
more the tears which had mingled with the ink before it 
dried, showed with what feelings the poor girl bad writ- 
ten these lines. 

■ “At last I understand you, Kalinovich,” she wrote. 
“You showed yourself in a true light in front of those 
people. They insulted me deeply once, and I wept. But 
those tears were a mere shadow of the anguish my heart 
is now undergoing. Their contempt I bore easily, be- 
cause I despised them, but you, the only person I have 
ever loved, you of whose love I was so proud — you were 
ashamed of my love! You can’t trifle with human beings 
like that, Kalinovich! There is a God— He will avenge 
me! I do not write in order to extort love from you. I am 
proud, and know that, having suffered so much yourself, 
the sufferings of others arouse no sympathy in you. Fare- 
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welll Tomorrow I shall beg one favour of my FatlTer— to 
let me go into a convent, where I can die to the world. 
I wish you happiness with your grand friends. God is 
too good to reject me, poor sinner, rejected by you. In 
Him alone is all my hope iiow. Farewell!” 

“That half-crazed girl may cause a scandal,” said 
Kalinovich to himself, throwing down the letter, and the 
next morning, at about seven o’clock, without even wait- 
ing to drink tea, he went to the Godnevs. Pyotr Mikhail- 
ich had gone to the market as usual. Nastenka had only 
just got up and was still in her bedroom. Kalinovich 
went straight to her, a thing he had never done before. 
What they said to one another is not known, but Na- 
stenka went into the drawing-room to pour out tea with 
a fairly tranquil expression on her face, though her eyes 
were red with weeping. Kalinovich, grave and gloomy, 

tnolf Viie iiqiiaI 

“How could I help it if that’s what I thought?” she 
began, obviously continuing their former conversation. 

Kalinovich shrugged his shoulders. 

“I certainly was annoyed,” he replied, “to see you 
come to this house, to people with whom you have noth- 
ing in common, either in breeding or tone. I wonder 
you didn’t under^nd why they invited you, and that 
they treated you as my mistress — How could you, a 
clever, sensitive girl, fail to recognize the insult— how 
could you?” 

“Well, supposing they do take me for that— I have 
nothing to be ashamed of.” 

“Shame and social conventions are two different 
things,” said Kalinovich. “Love is a most honourable and 
noble passion, but if I were to go about showing my pas- 
sion in my eyes ... say what you will, it’s ridiculous, 
disgustlngl” 

Nastenka’s eyes again' filled with tears. 

“Do you suppose I did it on purpose?” she asked. 
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“NoT on purpose, but under the influence of your intol- 
erable jealousy, from which there is no escape for me.*’ 
**No, no, Jacquesl I am not jealous. It’s not jealousy, 
it’s love.” ! , , ^ 

“Love!” exclaimed Kalinoviich. “Love gives you no 
right to bind a man hand and fooit! I make the acquaint- 
ance of the Count— you make a scene. I have the misfor- 
tune, again contrary to your wish, to dine at the She- 
valovs’ — another scene! Finally — a literary soiree is ar- 
ranged— and you, without the slightest tact, go there 
and behave with the utmost impropriety. For my own 
purposes I may cultivate the acquaintance of twenty 
such counts and generals* widows, I may choose to pay 
court to that misshapen Paulina and still remain for you 
wihat I was before. You ought to understand that you 
and I are only too firmly bound together now. I answer 
for you with my conscience and my honour, in which I 
have so far given you no right to disbelieve.” 

These last words calmed Nastenka completely. 

“Well, forgive me! I’m sorry!” she said, taking his hand. 

“I am not blaming you, I only beg you not to be al- 
ways standing in my light. As it is, I have enough dif- 
ficulty in making the slightest headway.” 

“I won’t do it again,” promised Nastenka, kissing his 
hand. 

Almost all their disagreements ended in Nastenka 
changing from the role of accuser to that of accused. 

IV 

In the space of a month Kalinovich became almost one 
of the family at the Shevalovs’. At least two or three 
times a week Paulina found some pretext for inviting 
him either to dinner or to spend the evening— and he ac- 
cepted these invitations. Nastenka no longer protested 
and even smiled at Paulina’s efforts. 



''Mademoiselle Paulina is obviously in love with you," 
she said in the presence of her father and uncle. 

“Yes, I have noticed ithat,” answered Kalinovich. 

"Supposing you were to marry her!" continued Na- 
stenka with la sly smile. 

“Why, that would be splendid!” responded Kali- 
novich. “But only on condition that she made a will in 
my favour and died immediately after the wedding.” 

“And wouldn't you be sorry for her?" asked Nastenka 
in accents of affected reproach. 

“Certainly I would, but I would be happy for myself,” 
replied Kalinovich. 

Sometimes, carried away by the jest, he would actu- 
ally add: “Why shouldn't Mademoiselle Paulina take it 
into her head to present me with that ring she keeps in 
a cupboard in her room, as a token of her love? It's a 
solitaire as big as a pea. For sucli a ring one would re- 
member a woman all one's life, even if she hadn’t a rib 
to bless herself with.” 

Pyotr Mikhailich shook his head as usual. But this 
sort of talk seemed to suit the Captain more than any of 
them. It should be noted that, though he spoke thus of 
Paulina at the Godnevs’, Kalinovich was extremely polite 
and attentive when he was with her, and she might 
easily have considered that he felt an interest in her. 
My hero, by the way, used this circumstance as a cover 
for his secret and quite unsuspected dreams of the 
Count's charming daughter, whom he felt a consuming 
desire to see. Several times he determined to call on the 
Count at his country estate, though ho had not been in- 
vited, and perhaps might have done so if circumstances 
had not worked in his favour. The General's widow sud- 
denly reminded the Count of his promise to see to a 
water-cure for her, and reflecting thait this would be very 
cheap, she decided to move to her country estate. At first 
Paulina was most reluctant to go, but she knew it would 



be useless to try and dissuade her mother. Fortunately 
the Count arrived that very day and she told him in 
great distress of the old lady’s whim. 

“Why, that would be still better!” he said. 

“Better? You know what it is that keeps me here!” 
said Paulina. 

“Yes,” said the Count, and added after a moment’s 
thought: “Well, then . . . you could invite him to the 
country. We should at least be removing him in this way 
from the influence of the local gentry.” 

“Oh, that would be impossible! With her stinginess 
she would regard it as the most appalling extravagance. 
As it is she’s always asking why he dines here so often.” 

“True,” said the Count, and then, after a moment’s 
thought, added: “Never mind, we’ll manage k ” 

Paulina glanced at him questioningly. 

That same evening K<alinovich called. The Count re- 
ceived him very kindly and, while talking of this and 
that, suddenly said: 

“Look here, Yakov Vasilich, you are free just now, it’s 
a warm summer, and it’s so stuffy and dusty In town! 
Why not make us a present of a month, and be my guest 
in the country? It would give us great pleasure, and 
would perhaps be some slight distraction for yourself. 
My house is very well situated, there’s a little garden, 
a kind of a stream, and, by the way. Mademoiselle Pauli- 
na and her mother will be our neighbours ” 

Kialinovich flushed with pleasure. To live a whole 
month near that delightful girl, to see her every day— 
this was beyond all expectation! 

“Are you moving to the country too?” he asked, forcing 
himself with difficulty to address Paulina. 

“Yes, we are leaving this house,” she replied, blush- 
ing too. She interpreted Kalinovich’s embarrassment in 
her own favour. 

“So that’s settled, Yakov Vasilich!” said the Count. 
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“I shall consider it a great pleasure,*’ replied Kali- 
novidi. 

“Splendid, splendid!” repeated the Count over and over 
again. 

A sense of the happiness in store for him so over- 
powered my hero that he was unable to sit out the even- 
ing, and soon rose to take his leave. He walked along the 
board pavement with rapid steps, whistling a march tune 
in unusually high spirits, and when Rumyantsev chanced 
to cross his path he greeted him so cordially that the 
teacher was overwhelmed with delight and astonishment. 

Kalinovich went straight to the Godnevs, who were at 
supper, and though he tried to look as if he were calm 
and indifferent, his face was radiant. 

Pyotr Mikhailich met him with his usual cry of: “Good 
evening!” 

“Good evening and good-byel” replied Kalinovich. 

Nastenka, the Captain, and Pelageya Evgrafovna, who 
was making a salad, looked up at him. 

“Why good-bye?” asked Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“I’ve just had an invitation to spend all the holidays 
at the Count’s,” explained Kalinovich, sitting down 
beside Nastenka. 

“All the holidays— why, such a long time!” she ex- 
claimed, turning a little pale. 

“I need to recuperate a little, especially since I have 
got to write. And that’s impossible here.” 

“I thought one could write anywhere,” remarked 
Nastenka. 

“Not at all. You know very well I can’t write here,” 
rejoined Kalinovich emphatically. 

For the time no more was said on the subj'ect. 

By the end of the week the General’s widow had 
completed her removal to the country, and two days 
later the Count’s carriage was sent for Kalinovich. On 
the evening before his departure, Nastenka, finding 
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herself alone with him, started to cry, and Kalinovich 
flew into a rage. 

“What do you want of me? Can it be you would like 
me to stay beside you my wihole life, without stirring 
from your— excuse me— petticoats?” he broke out. 

“I neither wish nor demand this. I only claim the right 
to weep and grieve,” replied Nastenka. 

“No, that’s not the right you want, you claim for your- 
self la very strange right,” said Kalinovich, “the right to 
poison my slightest pleasures.” 

“I can’t help it if that’s how you understand me,” said 
Nastenka, and uttered not another word. She herself 
considered that she had no right to cry. Kalinovich had 
trained her to regard the slightest opposition to any 
desire of his as tyranny on her part. In order to avoid 
an unpleasant farewell scene, with a possible repetition 
of tears, he left at daybreak the next morning. The first 
part of the journey was smooth and uneventful. The four 
lively horses galloped briskly and merrily, and the light 
elegant phaeton scarcely swayed. The morning air was 
damp and chilly. The sun poured its rosy light on all 
around. In a field near by a peasant was urging on his 
small heavy-headed horse with loud cries. On the other 
side of the road a herd of cows moved in a lazy line. The 
phaeton passed through a hamlet where a pretty country 
lass stood yawning on the steps of a dilapidated porch. 
The bleating of sheep could be heard. Bells were tolling 
for morning service— in the town probably. The ripening 
rye swayed in dazzling undulations and the spring corn 
was bright green. A mushroom could be seen in a small 
thicket next to the road, and a few wild strawberries 
gleamed red on the site of a forest fire. When he came 
to a steep stony slope, the coachman put on the brakes, 
and the wheelers, almost crouching on their haunches, 
carefully drew the carriage after them. All four horses 
then docilely crossed a mill-dam, trembling and 



pricking their ears at the confused sound of the 
sails and the water, and then began the forests, which 
became denser and denser, so that in some parts the 

light hardly penetrated through the branches 

The road lay over the roots of trees and across stagnant 
green pools. But every now and then the scent of lilies- 
of-the-valley came from the thickets, and somewhere 
quite near nightingales trilled, other birds chirped to 
one another, or a woodcock fluttered loudly from beneath 

a bush Kalinovich noted all Uiis witli tlie interest 

and delight in nature so often displayed by respectable 
young men used to the life of cities, all the time picturing 
to himself with a beating heart that in a few hours he 
would be seeing that dainty young lady. And since noth- 
ing is so conducive to day-dreams as driving, exceed- 
ingly audacious ideas began to form in his mind: *‘What 
if she were to fall in love with me . . . and 1 became the 
owner of this phaeton and these four horses . . . rich . . . 
the husband of a beauty ... a famous author. But what 
about Nastenka?” he suddenly asked himself, and 
involuntarily there rose before him the mournful image 
of the poor girl who had kissed him so fervently and 
pressed so desperately against his breast the evening 

before The author ventures to assure the reader 

that at this moment two loves existed within the breast 
of his hero, which, though never admitted in novels, God 
knows, is a situation constantly arising in real life. 
Kalinovich had come to love Nastenka, and still loved her 
for her love of him; he understood and deeply appreciated 
her exquisite nature, and, last but not least, he had 
become used to her. His feelings for the Count’s daugh- 
ter were rather of an aesthetic nature. It was adoration 
of beauty, reinforced by the fact that it would be a very 
good match for him. 

When they had passed through the woods they were on 
the Count’s property, and Kalinovich immediately real- 
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ized that he was driving through the demesne of a 
modern proprietor. The narrow path bad become a 
highroad. On either side were sown flax and clover. In 
the furrows between winter crops lay heaps of rotting 
chips, and in the meadows mounds of dug-up roots, and 
the meandering ditches through these meadows evidently 
had a purpose of their own. A long building with a tall 
chimney emitting thick smoke suggesting steam-power, 
peeped from out of a copse. The carriage, skirting a 
garden so regularly laid out that from a distance it looked 
like a carpet, with a huge round flower-bed in front of the 
house, at last drew up before the entrance. A comely 
young footman in a handsome jacket and white waist- 
coat, probably promoted from a barber’s shop, came 
running out to meet them, and deftly letting down the 
steps of the phaeton, supported K<alinovich lightly as he 
jumped out. 

“Do you wish to go straight to the Count or to your 
room?” he asked, holding his head politely on one side. 

“I should like to go and change first,” replied Kali- 
novioh after a moment’s thought. 

“This way, please,’’ said the footman and threw open 
the door leading to the downstairs rooms. Kalinovich 
followed him into a regular apartment for male visitors, 
consisting of several rooms. Turkish sofas, upholstered 
in velveteen, were everywhere, in the corners were fire- 
places; on the walls, hung with wallpaper in imitation 
of corduroy, were faintly indecorous oil-paintings in gilt 
frames. The floors were carpeted with thick green cloth. 
Into these luxuriously furnished rooms the footman 
carried Kalinovich’s small dusty trunk, proudly unlock- 
ing a carved wialnut door, and revealing a porcelain 
wash-basin and a tub of the same material. Never had 
my hero felt his own poverty to be so hateful as at that 
moment. After washing his hands and face he said to the 
servant: 
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“You may go now, my good man. I am accustomed to 
dressing myself.” 

The footman bowed and went away. Kalinovich has- 
tened to change to his only dress-suit and throw what he 
had taken off into the trunk, which he locked, placing the 
key in his pocket, for fear the Count’s servants should 
look through his things and make fun of his wardrobe, 
which comprised mended lawn shirts, worn waistcoats, 
and a shaving brush with a cracked wooden handle. 

Another footman came in, an older nian> with a still 
more respectable countenance, wearing a frock-coat and 
a white waistcoat. 

“His Excellency bids me inquire where you would like 
to drink tea— here or upstairs?” he said. 

“I will go to him,” replied Kalinovich. 

The footman led him up to the second floor. First they 
passed through a vast hall with walls ot imitation 
marble, and then through a kind of drawing-room with 
a few small sofas scattered here and there, into the main 
drawing-room with its heavy velvet draperies, and at 
last, after traversing a small room, lined with mirrors, 
and adorned with porcelain figures, he found himself in 
a dining-room, from which a balcony opened upon a 
terrace overlooking the garden. There Kalinovich saw the 
Count and his whole family seated at a round table, on 
which were a silver samovar, a tea^ervice, and breakfast 
dishes in the English fashion— a platter of toast, Finnish 
butter, cheese, veal, game and ham sandwiches, and even 
a dish of hot rissoles. The Count, wearing a frock-coat 
of thin grey cloth, a lightly knotted itie, rose as Kalinovich 
entered. 

“I was just coming to fetch you,” he said, going up 
to him and putting his arms round him. 

The Countess bowed quite kindly to the visitor from 
her easy chair. Her daughter, in a simple but probably 
expensive dress, with her hair charmingly arranged, also 
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bent her head ever so little. In addition to the hosts there 
were a fair-haired lady with a tightly corsetted figure and 
in an elaborate cap who was pouring out tea, and an extre- 
mely dark gentleman with a .beard and moustache and a 
most expressive countenance, who wore a fashionable 
summer jacket and a monocle hanging round his neck. 
Next to him was a pretty little boy of about ten, extremely 
like the Countess and her daughter, in a red silk peasant 
blouse, with his hair trimmed d la moujik. The gentleman 
with the mobile countenance was spreading butter on 
bread, telling the little boy with obvious relish the right 
way to do this. From the Count’s introductions Kalino- 
vidi learned that the gentleman was Monsieur le Grand, 
the little boy’s tutor, and the lady was Mrs. Nettlebeth, 
formerly the governess of the young Countess and now 
living permanently in the Count’s house, some said from 
friendship, while others hinted that the Count had ac- 
quired her small capital and was paying her interest on it, 
thus binding her to his house. Mrs. Nettlebeth offered 
Kalinovich tea. 

“Won’t you have something to eat?” said the Count. 
“We dine late.” 

Kalinovich, who never ate anything before two o’clock, 
but did not wish to give himself away, began looking 
about him, and Monsieur le Grand pressed rissoles 
upon him, praising them loudly, especially the spinach 
which went with them. 

After breakfast the company dispersed. Monsieur le 
Grand took his pupil away to practise gymnastics. The 
Countess ordered her arm-chair to be taken out to the 
terrace, on which the Count wondered if it was not 
draughty there, but the Countess said it was all right, 
there was no wind. Mrs. Nettlebeth went to the terrace, 
too, seating herself silently and beginning to work on 
her embroidery with a severe expression on her face. 
After this the Count invited Kalinovich, if he was not 
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tired, to go with him to the fields. Kalinovich of course 
expressed his consent. 

“ril go with you, too. Papa,** cooed the young Coun- 
tess. 

Kalinovich’s heart beat with ecstasy. 

*'AllonsV' said the Count, and while the girl went to 
dress he led his visitor into his own room, a discreetly 
and luxuriously furnished study. The stuffed morocco 
furniture, the huge writing-table, were all from Turov. 
The walls were hung with clocks, barometers, thermom- 
eters and family portraits. A room opening out of it, 
visible through the open door, had a billiard table in the 
middle, and in the corner a turner^s lathe. The Count, 
who worked with his mind for several hours a day, made 
it a rule, as he said, to exercise his limbs, too. 

“How nice to be rich!” thought Kalinovich and sighed 
from the innermost depths of his being. 

The young Countess came in, wearing a rustic straw 
hat and a light cloak. 

“i4//ons!*’ said the Count again and, he too donning 
a rustic grey hat, led them into the garden. As they 
passed through glass-houses and hot-houses the young 
Countess displayed spontaneous delight on discovering 
that the tiniest bud in the rosarium had come out, and 
that the only orange on a huge tree was swelling and 
ripening. Once in the fields the Count began telling Kali- 
novich about his farming plans, but the young Countess 
pointed to a bird in the distant sky and asked: 

“What’s that bird. Papa?” 

‘'A crow, chere amie, a crow,** replied the Count and, 
making them all retrace their footsteps through the 
grounds, sent his daughter to her room, and led Kalino- 
vioh to the stables where he ordered a breed stallion to 
be brought out. The piebald stallion, nervous, foaming at 
the mouth, pranced out, with the stableman hanging on 
to its halter. In the middle of the yard, holding up its 
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head, it looked round from wise black eyes, then drooped 
its head again, whinnied and began pawing the ground 
with its hoof. The Count patted its mane affectionately, 
and sent for its measurements, when it was found that 
the stallion was about six hands high. 

Kalinovich sincerely admired all that he saw and 
heard, and, since love throws quite a different light on 
everything in our eyes, the question about the crow 
seemed to him simply entrancing. 

“You have certainly created for yourself a heaven on 
earth,” he said to ithe Count. 

“Yes . . . what are we prosaic people to do but look 
after material blessings?” he answered, and, asking his 
guest to dispose of his own time without the least cere- 
mony, he apologized and went back to his. study to see 
to his domestic affairs. Kalinovich made for the terrace 
in the hope of seeing the young Countess, but there was 
no one there excepting the Countess, pensively gazing 
at the hills beyond the garden. As if anxious to entertain 
the young man, she asked him, after a few minutes of 
meditation, where he came from. And when Kalinovich 
replied that he came from Simbirsk she wanted to know 
if it was far away. He replied that it was, and the 
Countess, her curiosity apparently satisfied, said no 
more, but continued to gaze at the visitor so mourn- 
fully, so sorrowfully that he began to feel quite embar- 
rassed. 

“Why does she seem to pity me, to grieve over me?” 
he asked himself and he too was unable to find an open- 
ing for conversation. Very soon, however, the joyful cries 
of the young Countess sounded from the house, and the 
little Count came running out, hopping and clapping his 
hands, and crying: “My auntie has cornel” “My auntie” 
turned out to 1^ Paulina, who followed him, accompanied 
by the Count, the young Countess, and Monsieur le 
Grand. The Countess was very glad to see her and 
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noticed immediately that she had on a new riding-habit, 
very skilfully braided. 

“How nice it is, how pretty!** she exclaimed, examin- 
ing the costume. 

'*C*est trds joli, maman,'' put in the young Countess 
eagerly. 

“Bah! And I, vandal that I am, never noticed!*’ ex- 
claimed the Count, taking out his lorgnette and examin- 
ing Paulina through it. 

*'Charmant, charmant,'* he said. 

Monsieur le Grand paid a compliment to Paulina 
herself, more or less to the effect that she was beautiful 
in that attire; Paulina granted him a slight smile in 
reply and turned to Kalinovich. 

“I see you don’t like my riding-habit, Mr. Kalinovich?” 

“On the contrary. I say nothing, but I admire in si- 
lence,” he replied, glancing significantly at the young 
Countess, who responded with a somewhat prolonged 
gaze. 

Paulina had come in her habit because a ride was 
planned for after dinner, the young Countess, Monsieur 
le Grand and the little Count all being ardent devotees 
of riding. 

“And will you come with us, Monsieur Kalinovich?** 
asked Paulina during the meal. 

“I?” he began. 

“I suppose you’re afraid,” remarked the young Coun- 
tess suddenly. 

“What makes you think that?” said Kalinovich, stung 
by the remark. 

“You’re a civilian. All civilians are afraid,” replied 
the young Countess. 

“I’m not afraid,’* said Kalinovich. 

The cavalcade assembled immediately after dinner. 
Monsieur le Grand appeared just with the little Count, 
who had long been a prey to impatience, and now ran 
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skipping to the stables to watch the horses being saddled. 
The young Countess, who was also in high spirits, hastily 
donned her riding-habit. Her mother gently implored 
her for God’s sake to be careful and not on any account 
to trot. 

“I add my entreaties to your mother’s, my daughter,” 
ohimed in the Count, “otherwise this will be your last 
ride.” 

“I’ll be all right,*’ replied the young Countess gaily. 

“I won’t let her,” promised Paulina. 

“Please don’t!’’ cried the Count and Countess in one 
voice. 

When the horses were led up in front of the entrance 
the Count went out to help the ladies mount. The little 
Count and Monsieur le Grand were already in the saddle, 
the former on a black pony, le Grand on a very lively 
trotter. Paulina and the little Countess were mounted on 
handsome but quiet animals. Kalinovich, too, by the 
Count’s orders, was supplied with a horse that was not 
too young and lively. In declaring to the young Countess 
that be was not afraid, my hero had not told the truth. 
He had never been astride a horse in his life and at the 
sight of his steed’s gleaming hide, its arched neck held 
in position by the snaffle, the foam on the bit, he almost 
died of fright. Anxious, however, to conceal his fears, he 
calmly put one foot into the stirrup. 

“Not that side, Mr, Kalinovich, that’s not the side to 
mount,’’ cried Monsieur le Grand. 

The little Count burst out laughing. 

“It makes no difference,’’ remarked the Count. 

“It makes no difference,” echoed Kalinovich, in his 
confusion tugging at the reins. The horse immediately 
backed. Kalinovich had no idea how to handle it. 

“Don’t hold the reins so light,” the Count told him, 
seeing Kalinovich’s predicament. He relaxed his hold, 
and they all set off. Le Grand now urged his mount for- 
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ward, now checked it, affording the young Countess and 
the little Count enormous pleasure, the little fellow dig- 
ging the spurs into his horse’s sides and galloping. 

**Bien, bien!” cried the Frenchman, galloping after 
him. The young Countess, fired by their example, set her 
own horse to the gallop. Kalinovich remained behind 
with Paulina. 

“Fm afraid our country pleasures are not very interest- 
ing to you,” she said. 

“What makes you think that?” responded Kalinovich, 
more interested in his horse than in her words, for it was 
displaying a tendency to gallop, and he had not the 
slightest idea that this was because, in his desire to keep 
his seat, he was ruthlessly squeezing its sides with his 
shins. 

“You are thinking of your writing all the time,” said 
Paulina. 

Kalinovich said nothing. 

“What a joy it must be,” she continued earnestly, “to 
be able to write what you feel and think! How I would 
like to have such a gift, and be able to write my life!” 

“Well, why don’t you?” said Kalinovich at last, still 
unable to manage his horse. 

“I can’t write,” replied Paulina, “but I’ve always longed 
to become intimate with some poet, you know, to 
whom I could tell all my past, and who would be able to 
explain much that I do not understand myself, and would 
write about me ” 

Kalinovich looked ahead of him into the distance 
without replying. 

“The young Countess is galloping, you have not ful- 
filled your promise to her mother," he observed. 

“So she isl Do call out and tell her not to,” replied 
Paulina. 

“Countess, your father asked you not to gallop,” shout- 
ed Kalinovich in French. The girl did not hear him, and 
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he shouted again, till she reined in her horse and waited 
for them to catch her up. She was very pretty, with her 
slender graceful figure outlined by the blue habit, her 
hat pressed rather low on her forehead, her flushed 
cheeks; she and her grey horse stood out picturesquely 
against the green background, and at that moment my 
hero forgot all else— Paulina, Nastenka, even his horse.... 

Nothing of note happened during the evening. Paulina, 
at the Count’s request, played the piano a great deal, 
and Kalinovich pretended to listen to her, occasionally 
stealing a glance at the young Countess, who, for her 
part, cast rapid, steady glances in his direction every now 
and then. 


V 

The twenty-first of July was the Count’s name-day. 
For la full understanding of his rural majesty in all its 
glory one should have visited him at his estate precisely 
on that day. From early in the morning at least five chefs 
and undercooks could be seen at work through the open 
windows of the kitchen, all in white caps and aprons. 
They chopped in unison at joints of meat, whipped up all 
sorts of substances in saucepans, and over them all the 
late General’s chef reigned in state. The Count always 
borrowed him for grand dinners, not so much from 
necessity as to give pleasure to the old man, who was 
immensely proud to be invited. About nine o’clock in the 
morning the Count and Kalinovich went to prayers in 
the chapel. 

As soon as watchers in the belfry caught sight of their 
carriage the bells were set pealing; the priest and the 
deacon donned their best vestments, made from the 
brocade pall which had covered the coffin of the Count’s 
mother; the clerk and sexton, with loosened tresses and in 
surplices, served as a sort of choir together with two 
holiday-making seminary scholars— a philosopher who 
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sang the bass and a gramm-arian who sang the treble. 
At the end of the service a cake of consecrated bread was 
bestowed upon the hero of the day, and half a cake upon 
Kalinovich. 

"Come to dinner at my house,’* said the Count to the 
priest and deacon when he approached to kiss the cross, 
and both accepted with respectful bows. His name-day 
was the only occasion on which he invited them to 
dinner. 

As they passed through the open space in front of the 
house, the Count pointed out to Kalinovich some long 
tables which had just been placed tliere, as well as 
swings and a giant stride. 

"That’s for the people. You will see quite an animated 
crowd here,*’ he told him. 

"You think of the people, too!’’ exclaimed Kalinovich 
in tones of surprise and approval. 

"Yes, I like to give them pleasure when possible,** ad- 
mitted the Count. 

There was already a visitor in the hall— -the newly-ap- 
pointed commissary of district police, a man still young 
but terribly pockmarked, in a tightly buttoned uniform, 
with a silver chain dangling from a buttonhole like an 
order. When the Count entered he drew himself up and 
said in formal tones: 

“I have the honour to introduce myself: Commissary 
of District Police, Romanus.’’ 

"Delighted to make your acquaintance,*’ replied the 
Count, pressing his hand. 

"I would also make so bold as to congratulate you on 
your name-day,” continued the young man. 

"Thanks, thanksl” replied the Count, again pressing 
the commissary’s hand. 

"I must apologize,” continued the commissary, "for 
having hitherto, owing to my official duties, been unable 
to pay a call on Your Excellency.” 



“Oh, I know how hard your duties are,** the Count has- 
tened to reassure him. 

“Our duties. Your Excellency, would be pleasant if 
only we ourselves were different. My predecessor, as Your 
Excellency is possibly aware, left me a regular muddle 
to disentangle.** 

“I know, I knowl But I hear you are setting things to 
rights,** replied the Count, although he knew very well 
that the former commissary, while undoubtedly a drunk- 
ard, had been an able and energetic individual, whereas 
the new one was a useless fool. His tactics, however, 
required that at first he should treat the new-comer 
indulgently, and the latter, extremely pleased with his 
reception, thrust the left thumb between the two bottom 
buttons of his frock-coat and began pacing up and down 
the hall, his head swaying from side to side. 

The priests arrived and once more congratulated the 
illustrious hero of the day, while the graduate in philo- 
sophy, stepping forward, recited a congratulatory speech, 
beginning with the invocation: “Reverend Chief!** The 
Count heard him out gravely and handed him a three- 
ruble note. The priest and the deacon were given tea and 
refreshments separately, and the rest of the visitors were 
sent to the bailiff*s quarters to receive the hospitality due 
to them. 

Having arranged all this to his liking the Count at 
last turned to Kalinovich and invited him, in French, to 
the dining-room, where a still more touching scene of 
congratulations was being enacted. The first to run and 
throw his arms round the Count*s neck was his son, who 
cried: 

Ve vous filicite, papa/* 

, The Count kissed him on the lips, cheeks and eyes. 

Ve vous filicite, mon comte/* said Monsieur le Grand, 
bowing. 
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**Merci, mon cher, merci** the Count replied with feel- 
ing. 

The young Countess, in a light and airy muslin robe, 
with innumerable flounces, an expression of sweet gaiety 
on her face, went up to her father, kissed his hand and 
gave him a valuable tortoise shell cigarette case, on 
one side of which was mounted a cotton square with a 
silk embroidered rose on it. This gift was of her own 
making, embroidered in secret, and sent in secret to 
Moscow, to be mounted. 

"Xharmant! Charmantr exclaimed the Count, examin- 
ing the gift. 

Then Mrs. Nettlebeth rose from behind the samovar 
and, curtseying demurely, congratulated the Count, hand- 
ing him a small packet— apparently containing a pair of 
silk socks knitted by her own hands. 

“How nice to have a name-day — everyone gives you 
presents! I’m ready to celebrate several times a year,” 
said the Count, pressing Mrs. Nettlebeth’s hand. “Well, 
and you. Your Excellency?’’ he continued, as he went up 
to the Countess, and, taking her chin in his hand, gave 
her a prolonged kiss. “What have you got for me?’* 

“Nothing,” she replied, smiling sweetly. 

“There’s a wife for you! Never gives me anything!” 
said the Count, turning to Kalinovich. 

The Countess continued to smile sweetly, and Kalino- 
vich smiled too. 

At one o’clock the ladies retired to the great drawing- 
room and visitors began to arrive. The Count met them 
in the hall. First came the lawyer with his wife, the 
pretty daughter of the mayor, who was already in an 
interesting condition, much to her confusion, though her 
husband appeared to glory in it. The Judge brought the 
director of the military hospital and the inspector of 
distilleries in his phaeton. The Count accorded the judge 
a fairly respectful reception, since he had some small 
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matters before the court, but merely bestowed a few for- 
ma] words of greeting on his companions, and when the 
visitors were conducted to the drawing-room to the 
hostess, the judge stayed behind to entertain the ladies, 
while the hospital director and the inspector of distilleries 
went back to the hall and joined the more suitable com- 
pany of the priest and the commissary of district police. 
The postmaster came too— alone. The chancery clerk had 
pestered him to take him with him, but he had refused. 
The Count met the old man with a cordial exclamation: 

“How are you, most estimable ancient?** 

The postmaster congratulated him in his flat, mournful 
voice, and immediately begged the Count’s leave to take 
a walk in what he called the latter’s '"Champs Elysies." 

“You will be doing me a favour,’* replied the Count. 

The old man, without so much as paying his respects 
to the ladies, put on his worn straw hat and went to the 
garden where, plunged in profound meditation, he began 
pacing its dark alleys. 

In the meanwhile the superintendent of police and his 
family had arrived. He removed some bits of tow from 
his ears as soon as he came in, and placed them carefully 
in his waistcoat pocket, before meekly following his wife 
and daughter, a young girl only just released from board-' 
ing-school, but very plump, with a bust much too impos- 
ing for a girl of seventeen. She was of course immedi- 
ately introduced to the young Countess, who offered her 
a seat next to herself and fixed a serene cold gaze on her. 

The Count was looking out of the window with nar- 
rowed eyes. 

“Who’s that?’’ he asked. 

An old dilapidated droshky drawn by three sorry hacks 
dashed into the yard in style. The harness, however, was 
studded with brass ornaments, and the coachman had on 
a faded blue robe confined at the waist by a dingy silver 
belt. It was that youthful nobleman Kadnikov, mentioned 
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in the first part of this book— he who was so fond of bath- 
ing in the river. He had been sent to the name-day cele- 
brations by his mother, who wanted him to appear in 
good society, and there was something very off-hand in 
the manners of the young man, with his curled hair, his 
new frock-coat, and his bloodshot eyes. After bowing and 
scraping to the Count, he went straight up to the young 
Countess, sat down beside her and began showering 
questions on her. 

“How are you feeling?” 

“Quite well, thank you,” replied the young Countess. 

“How are you getting on?” 

“Quite well, thank you,” she repeated and glanced at 
Kalinovich, who stood at a window regarding the young 
man ironically. 

“It’s a long time since I had the pleasure of seeing 
you!” said Kadnikov, turning to the daughter of the 
police superintendent, who replied inarticulately, blush- 
ing violently. Having spoken to the girls, he turned to 
the Countess herself. 

“How splendid your barley is. Your Excellency!” he 
exclaimed. “I couldn’t take my eyes off it as 1 passed your 
fields.” 

“Is it? I haven’t seen it,” replied the Countess. 

“It’s wonderful! My mama will have neither spring 
corn nor rye this year. They planted the winter crops very 
late, simply flung the seed into the mud. And as for the 
oats, I don’t know what’s wrong— the seed must have 
been bad. Very disagreeable.” 

“It must be,” agreed the Countess. 

The Count, who had been walking about the draw- 
ing-room, hastened to drown the young man’s chatter 
by addressing the judge in loud accents: 

“When are you expecting your Governor, Mikhailo 
lilarionich?” 

“We don’t know. He keeps threatening, but doesn’t 
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come. . . . Goodness knows what God will send usl They 
say he’s very strict,” replied the judge, stroking his hat. 

“Not strict— practical,” said the Count. “In the loft- 
iness of his feeling he is a modern knight,” he continued, 
seating himself beside the judge and tapping him on the 
knee. “I’ve known him since he was an ensign, he and 
I went through the campaign of ’twenty-eight together, 
almost slept under the same greatcoat. I rejoiced when I 
heard he had been appointed our Governor. He will be an 
acquisition for the gubernia.” 

The judge listened to all this with the utmost indiffer- 
ence, for the Count pronounced the same laudatory 
words about every new governor. 

“You haven’t seen His Excellency yet?” he inquired. 

“Not yet. I’m hoping he will stop here and visit my 
obscure corner on his way,” replied the Count.' 

“Try and put in a good word for me,” said the judge 
with a smile. 

“Good heavens!” cried the Count, “it will be my first 
duty, especially with regard to your district court, which, 
without the slightest flattery, may be called a model of a 
district court.” 

Kadnikov, unable to get a word in while such grave 
talk was going on. suddenly rose, crossed the room and 
stamped up to Kalinovioh, asking him whether he had a 
cigarette. 

“I’m afraid not. You can’t smoke here, anyhow,” re- 
plied the latter coldly. 

“Oh, I see,” said Kadnikov and betook himself to the 
hall at last. 

There the director of the hospital was chatting with 
the distillery inspector, complaining of one of the red- 
haired Mediokritskys who, he said, shot sparrows in his 
kitchen garden every morning. 

Kadnikov took part in this talk, standing up for Medio- 
kritsky so eagerly and shouting so loudly Uiat everything 
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he said could be heard in the drawing-room. The Count 
merely frowned. There could be no sort of doubt that the 
young man, who was usually so discreet, and no fool, 
was drunk. There was nothing to be done about it! Over- 
come with timidity and embarrassment at the thought of 
calling on the Count in such a wealthy fashionable house, 
he had swallowed two glasses of unsweetened cordials 
to give himself courage, and now they were making 
themse;)ves felt. 

The so-called local aristocracy began to arrive round 
about four. First came the General’s widow, who was 
carried in on a chair and set down next to the hostess. 
After her came Paulina in a simple summer frock, but 
wearing diamonds worth at least twenty thousand ru- 
bles. She immediately got into conversation with Kali- 
novich. Quite unexpectedly the Marshal of the Nobility 
now entered. He and the Count were sworn foes, and 
tried to injure one another at every step they took, but 
for the sake of appearances the Count led him to his 
study, where they embarked upon an intimate friendly 
conversation as to the complaints made by the spinster 
proprietress to the Governor of her two rebellious chub- 
by-cheeked serving maids, who had run away from her 
and stayed away a whole week. 

Last of all came a gentleman in an elegant carriage 
drawn by six horses, a most remarkably stout gentle- 
man, with a pasty complexion, a sleepy countenance and 
a pendulous double chin. He wore light trousers and a 
light waistcoat over a shirt which was almost entirely 
unbuttoned, but even so he suffered intensely from the 
heat. Breathing heavily and stepping languidly, he 
began ascending the stairs, and when his arrival was 
announced to the Count, the latter rushed forward to 
greet him. 

The Marshal made a comic face, but he too went to 
meet the fat man. The Countess, who had seen his ar- 
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rival from the window, also showed signs of anxiety. The 
young Countess’s eyes were fixed on the door. From the 
hall came exclamations: "Mais comment . . . voilh c*est 
un . . . At last the guest plunged into the drawing-room, 
accompanied by the Count and the Marshal. The Coun- 
tess, who had greeted all the ladies from a sitting posi- 
tion, rose on his arrival and offered her hand to him. 
Even the General’s widow seemed to come out of her 
meditations and bowed to him several times. 

"Bonjour, Mesdames/* lisped the fat man, and press- 
ing the <^ountess’s hand he let himself down uncere- 
moniously on the sofa next to her, making the marble 
cupids at either end shake and sway. 

He paid not the slightest attention to anyone else in 
the drawing-room, except that, catching sight of the 
Count’s daughter, he inclined his head and said: 
**Bonjour, Mademoiselle** 

**Bonjour,** she replied with her sweet smile. 

This individual was a certain Chetverikov, a bachelor, 
who held a lien in several gubernias, and was an im- 
portant shareholder in some gold mines in Siberia. All 
of this he had inherited from his father, and everything 
went on as before, without the least efforts on his part. 
All that could be said of him was that he was close-fisted, 
something of a coxcomb, and spent all his time reading 
French novels and newspapers, that he ate excessively 
and was incessantly travelling from his estate, which 
was next to the Count’s, to Siberia, and from Siberia to 
Moscow or Petersburg. When asked where he spent the 
most time, he replied: “In my carriage.’’ 

Kalinovich took an immediate -dislike to him. He had 
been disagreeably impressed by the extraordinary re- 
spect with which the host and hostess had greeted 
Chetverikov. He communicated this to Paulina, who 
smiled and whispered back: 
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“Oh yes, great hopes are placed on him herel He may 
be a husband for Catherine.” 

“A husband for the Count's daughter?” exclaimed Ka- 
linovich involuntarily. 

“And why not! It would be a splendid match,” replied 
Paulina, not without a somewhat ambiguous smile. 

Kalinovich frowned. 

The procession to the dining-room was solemn in the 
extreme, the gentlemen offering the ladies their arms in 
the approved fashion. Perhaps nowhere are the invisible 
labels showing the prestige of each guest attached with 
such diplomatic subtlety and precision as at grand din* 
ners in the country. In the present instance also this sys- 
tem was adhered to, and the social weight of each one 
was immediately defined. First of all went the hostess 
on the arm of Chetverikov, after them came the General's 
widow in her chair, the Count, with an air of supporting 
her on his arm, walking beside it. Kadnikov was about 
to spring to the side of the young Countess, but the 
Marshal gave the young man a slight push with his 
elbow, and took his place. Paulina herself invited Kali- 
novich to take her in, the jhdge took in the superintend- 
ent's wife, whose^ husband took in the lawyer's wife, 
while the superintendent's daughter fell to the lawyer. A 
few guests, whom the Count had not seen fit to invite to 
the drawing-room, remained behind in the hall. These 
were three clerks from the Gubernatorial Office and two 
impoverished gentlemen with sunburnt faces whose wives 
wore woollen shawls. The repast, which was all that was 
French and refined, passed with the iiimost propriety. At 
first, as is usually the case, conversation was carried 
on only at the aristocratic end of the table, that is to 
say, between Chetverikov, the Count, and to a slight ex- 
tent the Marshal; but by the end of the meal, after a 
few glasses of wine had been drunk, the other guests 
became talkative too. 



Once more Kadnikov began arguing with the director 
of the military hospital, the police commissary whispered 
to the superintendent, and at last even the postmaster, 
till then listening in obstinate silence to what Chetve- 
rikov and the Count were saying about Siberia, sud- 
denly turned to his neighbour, who happened to be Ka- 
linovioh, with the words: 

“A French scientist says that if the whole of Europe 
were to be transferred to Siberia, there would still be 
lots of room left in it.” 

Kalinovich smiled, unable to find anything to say to 
this. 

After dinner the Count invited everyone to a terrace 
overlooking the open space in front of the house. There 
was a view from it in Uiree directions. Groups of women 
and girls were scattered on the road across the fields 
belonging to the estate, their parti -coloured kerchiefs 
showing above the rye, which had grown very tall; 
others walked half-hidden in the unmown grass in the 
meadows. Here and there the dark greyish figures of 
peasants appeared in twos and threes. The drive itself 
was seething with country folk. Women and girls in print 
sarafans, in silk or even brocade padded jackets, with 
vivid kerchiefs on their heads, and bead-embroidered 
ribbons on their foreheads, passed by in a regular crowd. 

Two youths— the postilions of the Marshal and the 
Count — were swinging two visiting lady’s maids, pro- 
pelling them as high as the cross-beam and shaking the 
ropes, making the girls squeal. Some priests’ daughters 
and the wife of a clerk were revolving on the rounda- 
bouts, which the cowherd, squeezed against the cylinder 
in the middle, was working by hand. Madame Sheva- 
lova’s skinny footman stood leaning against a wall 
watching the crowd with a most melancholy expression, 
and the youthful footman of the Marshal smoked a cigar 
stub, hiding behind the corner of a wall every time he 



exhaled smoke for fear the gentry should see him. The 
Count’s black Newfoundland, its head and tail drooping, 
moved imperturbably amidst this crowd, much to the 
terror of the women and girls. 

“Oh, girls, look at the dog!” they cried, clinging to 
one another. 

The Count, coming out on to the terrace, bowed to the 
assembled people and signalled to his daughter with his 
eyes. She disappeared and a few minutes later reap- 
peared down below, holding her little brother by the 
hand. After her came two footmen carrying huge trays, 
on which were piled spice-buns, lengths of ribbon, and 
braid. To Kalinovich she looked like a sylph as she flitted 
about the crowd, handing the women and girls buns and 
ribbons, and crying: 

“Take it, dearie, it’s for you!” 

It cannot be said that the recipients fell upon these 
gifts with any particular' display of pleasure or eager- 
ness. The girls took them with unhurried gestures, 
blushing and embarrassed, and the older women laughed. 
Some even said: 

“Why put yourself to all that trouble, Missie? That’s 
not what we came for.” 

The only one who snatched at the spice-buns and ate 
them up at once, and who examined and exclaimed over 
the braid, was a barefoot orphan girl in a print sarafan. 
Two old women stopped the little Countess, one, who 
was half-blind, patting her on the shoulder and bursting 
into tears, with the words: "The image of her grand- 
mother!” The other insisted on the little Count accepting 
an egg, stained a bright crimson. He was going to refuse, 
but his sister let him take it and rewarded the old 
woman with a handful of buns. The latter seized the 
girl’s white fingers in her own sunburnt bony hand and 
showered kisses on them. The young Countess in her 
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fastidiousness suffered agonies, but managed to over- 
come her distaste. 

“Gi* me a wibbon, Missie,” cried the idiot from the 
village of Spiridonovka. His head was twisted to one 
side, and his toes pointed backward. 

The young Countess simply could not bear the sight 
of him. Throwing a bunch of ribbons to him, she turned 
from him precipitately. 

“Wibbons! Wibbons!” cried the idiot, clapping his 
hands and hopping. 

Some little boys standing near him gaped open- 
mouthed at the ribbons and braid in his hands. 

When she had distributed all the presents, the little 
Countess ran u.p the terrace steps to her father and 
kissed him, apparently for having given her the oppor- 
tunity to do so much good. Then three buckets of vodka, 
several barrels of beer, and vast quantities of pies were 
set out. The Count’s butler, in a frock-coat and white 
waistcoat, came to distribute the vodka. Leaning his 
elbow on the table he called out to the nearest of the 
crowd: “Hi, you! Gel a move on! Come up here!” 

The men exchanged glances, nobody wanted to be the 
first. 

“Well— aren’t you coming?’’ asked the butler. 

At last a lean, stooping old man in a wide robe of 
black homespun, which was belted very low and hung 
in a pouch in front, emerged from the crowd. This v as 
one of the most miserly and well-behaved of the Count's 
peasants, a man who loved to drink at someone else’s ex- 
pense, but never drank at his own. Having swallowed 
his portion of vodka, he turned to the beer and picking up 
a pitcher with both hands blew off the foam and drank 
till he was almost suffocated, after which he grabbed a 
thick slice of pie, bowed silently and went away. En- 
couraged by his example, other peasants approached. 
The only one who was in any way conspicuous was the 
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priest's servant, a shaggy, broad*shouldered fellow, with 
a perfectly flat face, in a woman’s petticoat and bast 
shoes, a hard-working fellow, but so retarded mentally 
that he could not ’even count. When he came forward 
everyone in the crowd laughed. He laughed himself and, 
after drinking his vodka, made as if to go back. 

“Don’t you want any beer?” asked the butler. 

Turning again he gulped down a whole pitcher as if 
it had been a small glass. There was laughter in the 
crowd again, in which he joined, waving his hand be- 
fore disappearing. 

When the men had had their drinks it was the time 
for the women. No one stirred. 

“Come onl” the butler urged them. 

“You go. Mother Pelageya, why don’t you budge?” at 
last came from the crowd. 

“No, no, sistersl I haven’t taken anylijing fur over a 
year,’’ objected Pelageya. 

“Get along with you and your ‘haven’t taken any- 
thing,* you sly thingl** said a tall, scvere-looking woman 
with a deep bass voice. She came forward, drank and 
bowed to the butler. 

“Bow to the Count,” he told her. 

“We’re just a lot of sillies, dear soul, we don’t know 
how to behave. Excuse us,” replied the woman, as she 
went away. 

Renewed efforts were made to send Pelageya but she 
would not budge. 

“Why don’t you go, affected thing? Arc you afraid? 
Eh-— there she goesl” said a jolly-looking woman of 
about thirty-five, pushing Pelageya forward. 

“It’s a sin! What are our women coming to?” said 
Pelageya. But she went up to the table and, drink- 
ing half the glass offered her, made a face and tried 
to give the glass back. 

“Why don’t you drink it down?” asked the butler. 
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"Oh, Sir, I can’t manage it!" replied the woman. But 
she did manage it and a huge ladle of beer into the bar- 
gain. 

After Pelageya came the jolly w^man. She gulped 
down a glass of vodka and exchanged a quick suspicious 
glance with the Count’s scullion. 

Only one more devotee of vodka was found among the 
women, the half-blind old woman who had patted the 
little Countess on the shoulder. She was led up by an- 
other woman, a charitable soul. 

"Give her some, kind Sir," she said to the butler. “The 
old woman still drinks." 

The butler handed her a glass. The old woman sipped 
at the vodka with relish and when a pie was put into her 
trembling hand she began crossing herself- and mutter- 
ing a prayer. 

The ones who now came forward only drank beer, but 
showed their mettle. A little woman scarcely five foot 
high downed over a quart. 

The slight intoxication made their heads go round and 
raised their spirits. The crowd became animated. Talk 
and songs could be heard here and there. A wide circle 
was formed, in the middle of which the jolly woman 
tripped backwards and forwards, waving a handkerchief 
and stamping, while the Count’s scullion crouched in 
front of her, shooting out first one leg and then another, 
as if he were paid to do it. 

Farther away, almost as far as the farm buildings, a 
few men stood singing in chorus. One voice soared above 
all the rest, in such high pure harmony that even the 
gentry folk on the terrace began to listen. 

"C'as/ charmant*' said the Count, turning to the fat 
gentleman. 

"Oui," replied the other. 

"I wonder who it is," said the Count, listening still 
more attentively. 
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“It’s my coachman, Your Excellency,” said the com- 
missary of police, leaping to his feet. 

“Delightful, delightful!” said the Count. 

The commissary smiled complacently. 

“I keep him chiefly for his voice, Your Excellency,” 
he said. “I am a German by extraction, but I like the 
Russian songs.” 

“Delightful!” repeated the Count. “We must get him 
to come nearer,” he added, turning to Chetverikov. 

"Oui/* said that -gentleman. 

“This minute. Your Excellency!” put in the police com- 
missary and ran off. 

A few minutes later he led the singer to the terrace. 
At the general request he sang “Luchinushka.” The spir- 
itual yearning in this song could be felt in every trill. 

The Countess, her daughter, and Paulina turned their 
lorgnettes upon the singer. Monsieur le Grand stuck 
his monocle into his eye — everyone wanted to see 
the singer. He turned out to be a flaxen-haired lad with 
great blue eyes— nothing more. 

“What a beautiful face!” said Paulina to Kalino- 
vich. 

“Yes,” was lall he could find to say in reply. He had 
other things to think about at that moment. The young 
Countess was standing near him, her body half-turned 
away, and, wishing to test his power over her, he tried 
to magnetize her with his eyes, concentrating tensely on 
this one desire— that she should look at him. And all of a 
sudden, as if involuntarily, the young Countess did turn 
her head and, raising her eyelashes, looked in his direc- 
tion, after which she gave a slight smile and turned 
away again. This was repeated several times. 

When the singer stopped, the Countess was the first 
to clap softly, and everyonie followed her example and 
clapped. The fat gentleman, in addition to this, threw 
him ten silver rubles, the Count threw another ten, the 
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Marshal three, and so on. The lad did not understand 
what it was all about. 

“Pick up the money! What are you staring at, fool?" 
the police commissary whispered in his ear. 

“I see you liked it," said the director of the hospital 
to the postmaster, who had been listening with profound 
attention and closed eyes. 

“Spiritual singing," he said. 

“That’s just what it is. Why don’t you give him some- 
thing?" said the director of the hospital, winking at the 
judge. 

For all reply the postmaster merely raised his eyes to 
the sky and muttered: “Oh, Lord, have mercy on us, have 
mercy!” 

Just then Shevalova’s serf-orchestra struck up in 
the ball-room, and the whole company trooped into the 
house. The Count, Chetverikov and the Marshal em- 
barked upon an extremely serious game of preference in 
the drawing-room, and the judge, the police superintend- 
ent and the distilleries inspector started one for lower 
stakes. 

Kalinovich went up to ask the young Countess for a 
dance, but Kadnikov was there before him. 

“I’m engaged, Mr. Kalinovich,” she said in a voice 
that was somewhat mournful. 

Kalinovich manifested his regret with a bow and 
begged her at least to keep the second quadrille for him. 

“Certainly ... I shall be very glad ... I have such a 
horrid partner," rejoined the girl. 

Kalinovich bowed once more, left her, and invited Pau- 
lina, who pressed his hand warmly. Their vis-a-vis was 
Monsieur le Grand, whose partner was the lawyer’s 
pretty wife. Despite her interesting condition she at- 
tracted the Frenchman to the point of frenzy. He had 
been paying court to her since the morning, and kept hfer 
^perpetually, amused, though she could not. speak a word 



of French and he spoke Russian very badly, and how 
they understood one another God alone knows! 

The hospital director, despite his greying moustache 
and hair and his wrinkled countenance, declared his de- 
sire to dance, too — no doubt because he was a military 
man and still wore the epaulettes of a lieutenant. He 
chose as his partner the daughter of the police superin- 
tendent, and took up his position opposite Kadnikov. 

In order to fill up the quadrille and keep all the 
guests amused, the Countess summoned the lawyer and 
asked him, in strict secrecy, to invite the superintend- 
ent’s wife to dance, for she showed signs of being of- 
fended at receiving so little attention. Their vis-a-vis 
were the little Count and Mrs. Nottlebcth, who began 
performing chasse en avant and chasse en arriere with 
pompous correctness. 

After the quadrille came a waltz. Kalindvicli could not 
refrain from asking the young Countess to dance with 
him, and she accepted with pleasure. At last his hand 
was on her waist, and ho could feel the firm grasp of her 
little hand on his arm. Her breast, white as sca-foarn, lay 
almost beneath his gaze, he inhaled the fragrance of her 
hair in a kind of intoxication. In vain did the young 
Countess, after a couple of turns, say: “Enough,” he 
swept her on, turn after turn. “Enough,” she said at last 
very decidedly. At last Kalinovich came to himself and, 
seating her in an arm-chair, sat down beside her. The 
young Countess was very tired— her eyes were weary, 
her breast rose and fell. She brushed her hair back from 
her temples with one hand. Kalino^n’ch devoured her 
with his eyes. The quadrille began and forced them to 
rise. 

“What are you writing now?” the young Countess in- 
quired. 

The question at first puzzled Kalinovich, but realizing 
what it meant he decided to take advantage of it. 



“I am describing/’ he began, “a family *. . . a rich fam- 
ily living, say, in Moscow and including, among others, 
a daughter— a clever girl, with a soul, as they say, but 
still, a society girl.” 

The young Countess listened. 

“This girl,” continued Kalinovich, “had the misfor- 
tune to inspire with love one who, as she herself knew, 
was worthy of her, though not on the same social level 
as herself. She knew that she was everything in the 
world for him, that he was falling into a decline, and 
that one kind word from her would bring him back to life.” 

The interest of the young Countess was visibly in- 
creasing. 

“She knew all this,” continued Kalinovich, “yet she 
found it in herself to laugh at such a passion when she 
was with her society friends.” 

' “What is there to laugh at in it? I suppose she didn’t 
like him,” put in the young Countess. 

Kalinovich shrugged his shoulders. 

“She did,” he replied, “but to do so ran counter to the 
rules of society. It was not ridiculous, not morally out- 
rageous to marry some rich booby, to sell herself^ for 
this was done\ But a society girl cannot marry a poor 
man.” 

“Why can’t she?” interrupted the young Countess 
eagerly. “A cousin of mine, a very wealthy girl, married 
a cavalry officer against her mother’s will. He had noth- 
ing at all, but he was very good-looking and marvel- 
lously clever.” 

“A cavalry officer, you say,” repeated Kalinovich. 

He had spoken against society girls in the hope of 
forcing the young Countess to say she was not like them, 
and it seemed to him this was exactly what she meant 
by her objections and remarks, particularly since, after 
a little thought, she added in a whisper, as if she had 
been unable to make up her mind at first: 



“Do dance the mazurka with me.“ 

Kalinovich flushed with pleasure. 

“I was just going to beg the honour/’ he said. 

“Please do/* she repeated. 

Throughout the conversation, Paulina, who was sit- 
ting not far from them and did not d<nnce any more, 
never took her eyes off them. While still on the terrace 
she had noticed Kalinovich’s glances at the little Count- 
ess, and now, still further confirmed in her suspicions, 
she went unnoticed into the drawing-room, sat down 
next to the Count and, when he turned to her, whispered 
something in his car. 

'"Pardon, just a minute!” said the Count, getting up 
and going with Paulina into a room at the back. He re- 
turned through the ball-room. Kalinovich was dancing 
the galop in the sixth figure of the mazurka with the 
little Countess, and when it was over, released her very 
slowly, slightly pressing her hand. She glanced at him 
and blushed. 

None of this was lost on the Count. Passing his 
daughter as if by chance he said something to her in 
English. She blushed and disappeared immediately. The 
Count, too, disappeared. But the girl soon came back 
and sat down beside her mother with glowing checks. 

Kalinovich went on dancing the quadrille with great 
reluctance, never saying a word to his partners, and 
waiting eagerly for the mazurka. As soon as it was an- 
nounced he went up to the young Countess, who was 
now walking up and down the room on Paulina’s arm. 

“Isn’t it time for us to begin?” he said. 

Without answering him the young Countess turned 
to Paulina, saying: “Are you going to dance?” 

“Yes, I am,” replied the other mockingly. 

The little Countess, apparently embarrassed, followed 
Kalinovich and sat down beside him. Try as he would to 
get her to talk she either sat silent or answered “yes” 
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and “no,” and was apparently relieved when other cav- 
aliers invited her to take part in the dance. 

“The meaning of my story is apparently repeated at 
every step in real life,” said Kalinovich at last, begin- 
ning to lose all patience. But the young Countess seemed 
not to have heard him. 

In the meanwhile the card players came into the ball- 
room. The Count turned his lorgnette upon the dancers. 
Chetverikov stood beside him. 

The young Countess chose him again and again, forc- 
ing him to dance. Each time he stepped forward with la 
prancing gait, danced a turn with her rather jerkily, and 
bowed. She curtseyed and thanked him with her sweet- 
est smile. Jealousy, vexation and anger seethed in Kali- 
novich’s soul. He tried to think of something insolent to 
say to the young Countess, but even this he was unable 
to do. When the mazurka was over she merely nodded to 
him from a distance and went out of the room on Pau- 
lina’s arm. Soon after, supper was announced and al- 
most all the guests stayed the night. 

The siime subtle -calculations on the part of the host 
ruled the allocation of sleeping quarters. Separate rooms 
were given to Chetverikov and the Marshal, each with 
its china wash-basin, fine lawn sheets and new quilts. 
A large room was set apart for the jlidge, the superin- 
tendent of police, the postmaster, and Kalinovich. Here 
the quilts, though of silk, were worn, and the wash- 
basins were of earthenware. In the adjacent chamber 
were the distilleries inspector, the director of the mili- 
tary hospital, and the youthful Kadnikov. There were no 
beds and they had to lie on sofas with hard cushions and 
print bed -covers. 

Kalinovich, worn out by the sensations of the day, 
w'as the first to go downstairs, undress and lie down, in 
the hope of falling asleep soon. But it was impossible. 
After him came the postoaster and began making his 
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preparations for the night. When he had taken off his 
coat and trousers he fumbled a long time among his 
vests till he found a small coloured amulet against his 
chest which he removed and hung on a nail he had dis- 
covered on the wall above him. He then began praying, 
his lips moving almost soundlessly, every now and then 
exclaiming: “Lord have mercy on us, have mercy!” 
When his prayers were over the old man began slowly 
removing his undervests (he wore several), folding them 
carefully and placing them on the nearest chair. He then 
began to tighten the bandages on his boils, which lo<)k 
about a quarter of an hour, and finally, demanding a 
sheet instead of a quilt, he covered himself with it as if 
it were a sihroud, right up to his chin, and stretched his 
tall figure full length on the mattress, and closed his 
eyes. 

Kalinovich’s hopes of falling asleep revived, but now 
the judge and the superintendent entered, each in his 
turn changing to silk dressing gowns made from old 
dresses of their wives, and soft boots of green morocco; 
then they sat on the side of their beds, coughing and 
hawking. And now the hospital director, w'ho had been 
fasting since the morning, and was now smoking his 
fourth pipe running, came in from his room, accom- 
panied by the. youthful Kadnikov, incessantly pestering 
him to let him have just one pull. Obviously they were 
all tired of a whole day of propriety and bon ton, and 
wished to chatter at their ease. 

• “How dark the nights are getting!” said the judge, 
glancing at the window. 

“Yes,” responded tlie police .suprrintendent. “Just 
right for thieves and miscreants. They steal, and the 
Zemstvo police has to take the responsibility.” 

“Call yourself the Zemstvo police!” interrupted the 
hospitaj director, wagging his head. “A mere empty 
name— police, inieedt” 



“Well, why not? The police are the same here as every- 
where else," said the police superintendent amiably. 

“Oh no, they’re not,” said the hospital director. “In 
Moscow, now, there was Chief of Police Shulgin, that 
was a real chief of police. He had a police force.” 

“Yes, he was a sharp one,” agreed the judge. 

“He was a sharp one,” repeated the hospital director, 
“and yet the Moscow rascals took him in, my dear Sir!” 

The judge only chuckled. 

“Yes, they did,” said he. 

“Yes, they took in the sharp one/’ remarked the super- 
intendent not without asperity. 

“They thought up such la trick, brother,” continued 
the hospital director. “At some parade, or during service 
at church— -think of that!— one of his coat-sleeves was cut 
off! Well, he had to put up with it. . . . But one morning, 
or perhaps it was in the evening, the policeman on duty 
comes to his butler: The General has sent us a coat-sleeve 
found by the police,* he said, *and ordered me to find 
out if it comes from your master’s overcoat or not.’ The 
butler obeyed the General’s command— he couldn’t dis- 
obey it, you know. He handed over the coat and in the 
calmest manner goes on putting the chairs to rights, or 
polishing the dishes, and all of a sudden, no policeman 
and no overcoat. *Oh,’ he cries, *now I’ve done for my- 
self.’ And just then in comes Shulgin. The butler throws 

himself at his feet: *Oh, Sir, Your Excellency ’ ‘Never 

mind, brother/ he says. ‘You’re a fool, but I was 
no better. Look what a note I got!’ he says and shows it 
to him. It said in the note: ‘We thank you humbly. Your 
Excellency, for letting us have the overcoat to your 
sleeve.’ That’s all.” 

The judge smiled again, shaking his head. 

“The rogues!” he said. 

“Rogues, they are!” agreed the narrator complacently. 

Kalinovich was getting more and more furious, and he 
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cursed the petty gentry’s odious habit of exchanging vul- 
gar anecdotes about swindlers at any hour of the day or 
night. But his patience was to be still further tried— the 
youthful Kadnikov burned with a desire to tell a story 
too. 

‘*Some rascals attacked Lukin once/' he began. 

“Lukin was a Hercules," the director of the hospital 
interposed — he much preferred telling stories to listen- 
ing to them. “When he went to England in his ship, my 

sirs ” What Lukin did when he went to England in 

his ship all his listeners knew very well, but the director 
of the hospital, no whit abashed, went on: “A gentle- 
man, he was a Hercules too, issued the following chal- 
lenge: *ril sit in an iron arm-chair, dear sirs, and any- 
one who likes can give me a box on the ear. 1 to pay a 
hundred rubles if he knocks me down, he to pay double 
if I don't fall.' And that way he got a lot of money. But 
one day Lukin passed the place and asked: 'WhaVs all 
this?’ They told him. *Ah, Monsieur, you’re the very man 
I wanted to seel' He went straight up to him; ‘Hold on 
tight!’ he said. T'm Lukin.' The gentleman had heard 
of him, but he stood up for his honour. ‘That’s noth- 
ing,’ he said. ‘I’m so-and-so.’ ‘Good!’ says Lukin, turn- 
ing up his sleeves a little, you know, and crossing him- 
self as we Christians do, and then he let out ... good 
heavens, our gentleman went flying— arm-chair, plat- 
form, and alll We heard him yelling for all he was 
worth. What had happened? Everybody went to sec— 
his whole jaw was pushed on one side. ‘That’s nothing!’ 
said Lukin, and he picked up the poor soul by the scruff 
of his neck and hit him on the other side, so that the 
jaw came straight again. ‘Well,’ he says, ‘I don’t want 
your money, but don’t forget me.’ ‘I won’t forget you,* 
the other says, ‘I’ll never forget you!’ ’’ 

“So Lukin’s strength was in his hands,” put in Kad- 
nikov. Having been unable to gel in his anecdote about 
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rascals or strong men he decided at least to show off 
his own strength, and added: *'Watch me pick up that 
chair by one leg.’- 

“That’s a light one. You can’t lift that one!*’ the direc- 
tor of the hospital said, motioning with his head towards 
a very heavy arm-chair. 

“Yes, I can,’’ replied Kadnikov, and taking it by the 
leg he strained every muscle, went as red as a lobster, 
and lifted it, but could not hold it. The arm-chair swayed 
so violently that he only managed to prevent it from 
falling by pushing it against the wall right over Kali- 
novich’s head. 

The latter quite lost his temper. 

“What’s all this, gentlemen? When will there be an 
end of it?’’ he cried. 

. “We thought you were fast asleep,’’ said the director 
of the hospital. 

“How could anyone sleep with all this rubbish about 
rascals, and with chairs flying about overhead?’’ said 
Kalinovich, turning his face to the wall. 

His severe and sarcastic tone put an end to the ani- 
mated conversation. 

“It really is time to go to sleep, gentlemen,’’ said the 
judge. 

“High time!’’ echoed the superintendent, and they all 
went to bed. 

Kalinovich breathed more freely, but he still could not 
get to sleep. The postmaster, who had all this time been 
lying with closed eyes, began first to moan painfully, 
and then to rave, repeating over and over again the 
words: “He’s come, he’s come!’’ till he finally waked 
himself up with a shrill: "He’s come!’’ and with the 
words: “Lord have mercy on us!“ fell silent for a time. 
The superintendent and the judge then began snor- 
ing, not loudly, but steadily, as if competing with each 
other. 
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VI 


The next day, as so often happens after solemn rustic 
festivities, the guests were excessively bored and desired 
only one thing: to get away as quickly as possible. And 
their hosts merely protested for the sake of appearances. 
So the motley horde departed immediately after break- 
fast, only the General’s widow and her daughter, Chet- 
verikov and the Marshal remaining to dinner. The 
whole morning Kalinovich sought an opportunity to get 
hold of the young Countess and ask her outright what 
the change in her behaviour signified, but all his efforts 
were frustrated. Paulina treated him with something 
like mockery. Infuriated by this behaviour but not know- 
ing what to do with himself, he decided, after dinner, 
when the whole party dispersed, to go to his room and 
at least get some sleep, but a man came from the Count 
to ask him if he cared to go for a walk. Kalinovich 
went to the porch where the Count was wailing for 
him. 

At first they went into the rye field, but then they 
crossed some meadows, and took the way through the 
woods, so that they were now over two miles from the 
house. The Count was unusually taciturn, only pointing 
•out now and then some newly opening vista for Kalino- 
vich’s admiration. Kalinovich responded mechanically, 
for he was thinking of something quite different and 
hardly noticed the landscape. After they had crossed a 
ravine the Count suddenly halted, as if struck by some 
thought, and then said, turning to Kalinovich: 

“Yakov Vasilich, I should like to ask you a perhaps 
somewhat indiscreet question.” 

Kalinovich reddened, and his first thought was: had 
the Count guessed his feelings for his daughter? 

“If it’s an indiscreet one, then why ask it?” he said 
half-jokingly. 
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“True/* drawled the Count, “but you see 1 am moved 
to do so by a sincere desire for your welfare. I would 
rather risk indiscretion than hold my tongue." 

Kalinovich could find no answer to this. 

“Yes, I will risk indiscretion,” continued the Count, 
“because, if some twenty years ago there had been any- 
one frank enough to say to me what I am going to say 
to you now ... oh, what a lot of good he would have 
done me, and how grateful I would have been to him for 
the rest of my life!’* 

Kalinovich still made no reply. 

“I should like to ask you. my dear Yakov Vasilich,** 
resumed the Count, “is the rumour that you are going to 
marry Mademoiselle Godneva true?** 

Kalinovich felt still greater embarrassment. 

“The question is certainly not quite discreet, Count,** 
he said. 

“And you do not wish to answer me— -is that it?** said 
the Count. 

“It*s not so much that I do. not want to,** replied Kali- 
novich calmly, making an effort to control himself, “as 
that I am unable to, and it is the fault neither of Made- 
moiselle Godneva nor myself that there is such a rumour/* 

The Count looked at him steadily. He saw clearly that 
Kalinovich was trying to evade his inquiries. 

“ The voice of the people,* runs the proverb, ‘is the 
voice of God,’ ’* he said. “There is a grain of truth in all 
gossip. But that’s not the point. Tell me ... I am deter- 
mined to have this out with you today and trust that you 
will not be offended ” 

“How can I be offended. Count, since it comes of your 
good will to me?" said Kalinovich, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

“Exactly, my sincere good will! Tell me this, now- 
have you any money of your own?” 

“Not a penny.” 
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“But perhaps you are threatened by a legacy from 
some grandmamma or auntie?” 

“My only legacy is my brains,” replied Kalinovich. 

The Count chuckled. 

“A very good legacy, you may say,” he began, speak- 
ing with exaggerated precision. “But absolutely unre- 
liable as a source of income. Mental wares, mon cher, 
are slow to find a market. That which should be ex- 
changed for its weight in diamonds we are often forced 
to give away for copper alloy. My dear young man,” he 
continued, taking Kalinovich*s arm. “Listen, I implore 
you, to an old fellow who has taken a fancy to you, who 
acknowledges your brains, your education, your talent! 
Give ear to a few of my sincerest convictions, purchased 
by me at the price of bitter experience! When wc are 
young we tend to take marriage very lightly, and yet 
this is the most important step in our lives, for it is 
almost the only case in which a mistake is irreparable. 
One may have behaved frivolously in one’s youth, spent 
five or six years in idle folly. But one only needs 
to pull oneself together and work for a year or two, and 
all is well again. Say one has ruined oneself at cards, 
spent ones substance in some love-affair— never mind, 
for a single man, a bachelor, financial wounds are not 
fatal! If the post one has chosen turns out unsuitable, 
one can resign. If, on the contrary, one loses an advan- 
tageous post, one only has to look about for a better 
one — in a word, almost all errors, follies, actions can be 
repaired, but the heavy yoke of matrimony can never 
be shaken off.” 

“That sentiment is not very new. Count,” remarked 
Kalinovich. 

“It is extremely old, if you like," agreed the Count, 
“but unfortunately many people forget it, and what as- 
tonishes me more than anything else is that fools, as if 
governed by some instinct, are apt to behave a great 
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deal more rationally than the clever ones, who often 
make the most reckless, the most ruinous matches. I my- 
self have two sons,” continued the Count, warming up 
to the subject, “and while they are not exactly beggars, they 
are by no means rich. And this is my paternal maxim 
for them: marry a rich girl and marry her for love, this 
moment if you like, for, though they are still only cor- 
porals, this is a kind of step forward in life. Or marry 
a rich girl without loving her, if you like. But marry a 
poor girl, and for love— never! I shall use all my parental 
authority to prevent such a thing.” 

Kalinovich smiled. 

“Your maxim, Count, is unjust, if only because it is 
one-sided. You regard marriage from a purely economic 
point of view.” 

“And how else would you have me regard it?” asked 
{the Count fervidly. “Surely, my dear Sir, you would not 
require me to take into consideration this profound, mad 
love of yours? Mon cher, mon cher! You’re a clever man, 
can it 1^ that you do not understand what this love of 
all you young people amounts to? It is nothing more 
than a mask for sexual desires, nothing more than 
aroused and thwarted sensuality. Believe me, marriage is 
the grave of this sort of love. Husband and wife are 
bound by a more solid feeling— friendship— which, I give 
you my word, is a great deal more likely to arise be- 
tween people who marry in cold blood than between pas- 
sionate lovers, for the former at least do not fall, a month 
after the wedding, from heaven to earth — Love! I can 
hardly bear to hear this rubbish, this pliantom, born of 
heated imaginations, this feeling which is bred and nour- 
ished on obstacles alone, spoken of as the foundation of 
such an important affair as marriage. If, begging your 
pardon, you had a mistress with whom you had spent 
twenty years of your life, and, on the verge of old age 
decided: *1 will marry her, because 1 love her,* I should 
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say nothing, 1 should find not a single objection! But 
how are you going to make me believe in the profundity 
and unchangeableness of the love of some young man 
of twenty-five and a girl of seventeen, who, sentimental- 
izing over la novel, have sworn eternal love for each oth- 
er?” 

“All that may be very true, Count,” objected Kalino- 
vich, “but it is extremely sweeping and there are many 
exceptions. According to your rule very few people would 
get married.” 

“On the contrary— very many,” interrupted liie Count. 
“I would permit this pleasure to very many indeed. Let 
them marry and be happy!. . . People fall into two cat- 
egories, my friend — the ordinary, menial workers, whom 
God himself has caused to be born in order that they 
may develop and harness themselves with dull patience 
to some narrow activity— 1 would even advise such 
youths to marry. They will propagate hundreds of ordi- 
nary human beings and, with the help of benefactors, 
patrons, bribes, will feed and bring up these hundreds. 
Therein lies their main usefulness for society, which re- 
quires, for its own economic purposes, menial workers 
in all classes. But there is, mon chcr, another category, 
and a much higher one, made up of, let us call them, 
the cream of society. They are not necessarily all gen- 
iuses, but they are nevertheless persons marked out by 
some particular talent, persons, that is to say, who are 
destined to be the motive power of society, and not mere 
patient drones. If I place you in this category, it is your 
own fault, for you have come a long v. ay out of your 
original sphere. You are not a school inspector any more, 
but an author, consequently a man called to a most im- 
portant and spacious career. It would be a sin and a 
shame for you to bind yourself hand and foot at the 
very outset by a reckless marriage.” 

”1 am glad. Count, that you have at last come to the 
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definition of an author. It seems to me that this entitles 
me to dispose of my heart more freely, and not to submit 
unconditionally to your economic rules." 

“Afo/i cherV' exclaimed the Count. “The calling of au- 
thor, 1 once more repeat, is just what should make you 
carefull The calling of author, dear Sir, obliges you, in 
the most decisive manner for the sake of your future 
fame, of your potential usefulness to society, either to 
remain a bachelor or to marry a rich woman. The lat- 
ter would be the best.” 

“I look at this quite differently, for I do believe to a 
certain extent in myself and my powers,” declared K-ali- 
novich. 

“You look at it with the eyes of your accommodating 
imagination, and I judge from the standpoint of fifty 
years of experience. Say you marry the young lady we 
have just mentionedl She is a good girl, and would prob- 
ably make an excellent wife, one who would love you 
and make all your interests her own. But do not forget 
that you must write, and this at once brings up the ques- 
tion: where are you going to live? Remain here as a school 
inspector, or move to the capital?” 

“You speak as if I were already married. Count,” 
laughed Kalinovich. 

“Very well— say you are married already,” the Count 
interrupted him. “Where are you going to live, then? Here, 
of course — with your means. In that case, my congratula* 
tionsl You have merely, as they say, escaped from the 
frying-pan of the university into the fire of domesticity. 
Your literary tendencies are good, you have plenty of 
ideas, you are well-educated, but in two or three years 
at the most you will have lost it all, grown lazy, become 
vulgar in this hole, my dear young man— believe mel 
And then you will take it into your head to go, let us 
say, to Moscow or Petersburg for a change and there’ll 
be no way of doing this. All your money will have gone 
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on births, christenings, wet nurses, dry nurses, on dress- 
ing your wife to keep up appearances, on furnishing an 
apartment with at least pretensions to elegance. Family 
life is a whirlpool, a bottomless pit for money. I inherit- 
ed from my father not what you inherited, but a fortune 
which could have kept me while I was working my way 
up to the rank of general. I was. finally, the darling ol 
the beau monde, had every hope of becoming an adju- 
tant, at the age of thirty would undoubtedly have at- 
tained a general’s epaulettes, and from this you can judge 
to what heights I would have risen by now. But I mar- 
ried for love, a girl who, though she was exquisite and 
seemed to combine in herself all the female virtues, was 
poor, and I had to leave Petersburg, give up all ideas 
of an official career, and resign myself to rural servi- 
tude for the rest of my life.” 

“And yet, Count, you became richer, and not poorer, 
after your marriage,” observed Kalinovich. 

The Count shook his head. 

“Richer, have I?” he said. “And do you know what 
this has cost me, young man? Do you know that 1 have 
had to sacrifice myself, my education which, for the 
times in which I was born, was no ordinary one, my abili- 
ties, which were also exceptional, and, finally, my health, 
and become an adventurer, a speculator, a trader, in or- 
der to support and educate my family in a way worthy 
of my name? And how many ethical concessions there 
have been! How much business that ran counter to my 
conscience! The humiliations! The necessity of flattering 
people I wished I had never known! And now, when all 
this would seem to be settled, I feel I am good for noth- 
ing Do not envy me. do not hold me up as an ex- 

ample! If I am trying to warn you. it is because I know 
from experience the onerous, embittering consequences of 
such an error.” 

“I am not spoilt like you, Count,” objected Kalino- 
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vich. “I do not demand so much. It would be enough for 
me if, on moving to Petersburg, I could find any way 
of living, however insignificant, so long as it was not 
utter poverty.** 

"You will hardly find even such a way of living as that 
in Petersburg. For a married man to live in Petersburg 
it would take ... at the very least, lower than which I 
cannot conceive of living ... it would take at least two 
thousand rubles, and even that would mean the utmost 
privation, going without a glass or two of wine at din- 
ner, not to mention a carriage, or amusements of any 
sort. But remember— two thousand, and now we will 
calculate on the basis of figures. How much did you get 
for your first, and it must be admitted, excellent novel?** 

Kalinovich was overcome with confusion. He was 
ashamed to admit that he had not yet received a kopek, 
and was still only able to hope for something. 

“I got five hundred rubles,’* he lied. 

“And how many such novels could you write in a 
year?” conlimied the Count. “One, perhaps two, not 
more,** he answered himself. “That would be in good 
years, and there will Ixi bad years, too. I am neither a 
poet nor a novelist, but I know very well that it is im- 
possible always to be writing prose at the same level. 
A man puts his whole self into this, his whole heart, and 
therefore it is an uncertain business. One has to wait for 
the right mood, for inspiration — to have a vocation. 
This is no mere learned labour or official occupation, re- 
quiring nothing but patience for its daily fulfilment. Hence 
it follows that from the first there will be a deficit in 
your budget, and in the meantime it is highly likely that 
your family will increase every year— and here is a fore- 
cast of your life in Petersburg: you will write perhaps a 
few more novels until you realize that no human strength 
suffices for perpetual writing, and yet money will be- 
come more and more necessary. You will force yourself 
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to write, write hurriedly, publish, ruin your reputation, 
and from an author will ^come a writer of light arti- 
cles, a translator . . . and then all will be lost — your time, 
your talent, even your health will have been expend- 
ed in vain. I mean, of course, if you marry. A bachelor 
wouldn’t be much better off, either. Whatever a man’s 
position in Petersburg he develops a sixth sense — the 
thirst for money Tho tempUtions! The luxury every- 

where! The subtle pleasures! And for all this you will 
have only one source of income— literature! Mnn cher, 
mon cherV' continued the Count, shaking his head and 
smiting himself on the chest. “Pushkin hati a forliine o! 
his own and received a chervonets for every verse he 
wrote. And even he was perpetually in straits for money. 
And Polevoi thanked me with tears when I lent him five 
hundred rubles, for at that time he hadn’t fifty kopeks 
in his pocket. There’s Russian literature for you! We are 
still far from the time when reading will have become 
a universal occupation. Look at all the people you saw 
at my house yesterday, and tell me how many of them 
feel the need of books! Not one, with the exception of 
Chetverikov. I don’t believe even our Marshal, who is 
no fool and very well-off, has e.v^T spent a farthing on 
buying a book. He reads nothing but The Northern Bee, 
and even that he borrows from me. With such a public, 
literature will never flourish.” 

“I know all that very well, Sir, and have never count- 
ed upon literature alone. If I move to Petersburg I shall 
look for a post there,” said Kalinovich. 

“Very good,” replied the Count. “Say vou get a post — 
but what rank do you consider yourself e qual to? Certain- 
ly no higher than a clerk’s. You might be made assist- 
ant in some government office, senior clerk at the best. 
But in this case, farewell to literaturel After six or seven 
hours at a desk, you get home fit for little more than to 
go to the theatre and laugh at some idiotic comedy, or 
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creep round to some friend to play preference for kopek 
points. And if you try to combine the two sorts of work, 
it will ^ still worse. You know the proverb about chas- 
ing two hares, and catdiing neither. This, my dear 
Yakov Vasilich, is what I wished and considered it al- 
most my duty to tell you, and I repeat once more — ^think 
seriously about your situation!" 

*T am exceedingly grateful to you. Count,” said Kali- 
novich. "But from your words I can only form the 
strange conclusion that literature is fated to be my mis- 
fortune, and not my success in life.” 

"Why? Not a bit of it!” interrupted the Count, and 
then paused for a few moments. ‘Tt*s like this, you see,” 
he resumed. "Again I must make it a condition that I 
can speak to you as frankly as I would to my own son.” 

“Your sympathy alone, Count, entitles you to speak 
to me not only frankly, but to tell me the most bitter 
truths,” replied Kalinovich. 

"Ah, but that’s not all!” interrupted the Count. "I may 
have to mention certain individuals, to say certain things, 
which both you and I ought to know, and I must be as- 
sured that, in the case of our disagreeing, this conversa- 
tion will remain strictly between ourselves.” 

Kalinovich loo-ked at the Count, still unable to guess 
what he was leading up to. 

"I have always been pretty discreet,” he said. 

"I’m sure you have,” put in the Count, “and therefore 
I risk speaking to you with extreme frankness on a some- 
what ticklish subject. Just now I said that a poor 
young man might, or rather I would say, should marry 
a rich woman, a woman with a solid fortune, even if not 
in love with her.” 

The Count drawled out the last words and paused as 
if waiting for Kalinovich to say something. But the lat- 
ter remained silent, only gazing steadily and severely at 
the Count, so that he was compelled to drop his eyes. 
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The next minute, however, he took Kalinovich by the 
arm and said with a forced smile: 

“You are now received at Shcvalova’s with the ut- 
most cordiality, you enjoy the utmost consideration, on 
the part of Paulina at least, and therefore . . . why not 
pay court to her? Good heavens, what a future for you 
and your talent then! A thousand souls, good Sir, a prop- 
erty in the best of order, and money, the extent of which 
nobody has so far discovered. Then go wherever you 

like— to Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa, or go abroad 

Write at your leisure, unhampered by any other occupa- 
tions, in whatever climate you choose and which may be 
favourable for your inspiration *’ 

Kalinovich seemed perplexed. His expression became 
still gloomier. He had never expected such frank .specu- 
lations on the Count’s part, and was silent for some 
time, as if searching in his mind for a reply. 

“Your proposal, Count, is somewhat offensive to me, 
for it has a distinct flavour of mockery,” he said in hol- 
low tones. 

“Mockery?” echoed the astonished Count. 

“Mockery,” repeated Kalinovich, “for, even if I sIioiiM 
desire to choose such a path to my future, it would he 
an intention still less likely to be realized than my lK>i>es 
in regard to literature, which you have exerted so much 
skill in demolishing.” 

“As if this were true!” said the Count. “As if you re- 
ally thought it, and had never noticed that my pioposal 
has much probability behind it!” 

“I have never given a moment’s thought to this, and 
I have noticed nothing,” replied Kalinovich coldly. 

The Count shook his head. 

“Now, now, young man!” he said. “You are too clever 
and too ingenious not to notice at once how people treat 
you! If, however, for some important reasons of your own 
you have not desired to see or to remark this, then we 



had better break off our conversation, which can lead to 
nothing, and can only make me appear an idle prattler.” 

Saying this, the Count fell silent. Kalinovich offered 
no objections, and they returned to the house in silence. 

VII 

The 'result of their conversation was that the Count, 
despite all his efforts, could no longer keep up his af- 
fectionate and courteous attitude to Kalinovich. A kind 
of chill, an almost offensive pomposity began to make 
itself felt beneath his every word. Kalinovich noticed 
this at once, and the next day at morning tea asked for 
a conveyance. 

“I thought you meant to stay willi us a little longer,” 
said the Count, glancing towards his daughter. 

”rm afraid I have to be in town,” replied Kalinovich. 

“A pity! But we will not venture to keep you! When 
did you think of leaving?” 

“I should like to go today.” 

“Why today?” asked the Count, but in such a tone 
that Kalinovich repeated still more insistently: 

“I must go today.” 

The Count rang and ordered the footman who an- 
swered the bell to have the carriage and four brought 
round. 

Breakfast proceeded in silence, and when it was over 
Kalinovich bowed formally to the ladies, saying that he 
was taking his leave. The Countess nodded graciously 
to him several times, but her daughter merely bent her 
beautiful head and immediately turned it away. It 
would have been impossible at that moment to descry 
any expression whatever on her face. 

Mrs. Nettlebeth made him a curtsey. 

*‘Adieu, monsieur" said Monsieur le Grand, pressing 
his hand firmly. 
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In the meanwhile the phaeton awaited him in front 
of the porch. 

Kalinovich went to his room and be^^an packing. The 
Count came out to see him off. Cordiality and friertdli- 
ness seemed to have returned to him in the .moment of 
farewell. 

“Many, many thanks!** he said, putting his arms 
round his guest and bestowing a kiss upon him. 

Kalinovich did not fail lo express his gratitude for 
his kind and obliging reception. 

“And please don’t forget,’* added the Count, squeez- 
ing his hand and not letting go of it, “that oiir recent 
conversation remains strictly between ourselves.” 

Kalinovich begged him. for God’s sake, not to worry 
on this account, especially since he would scarcely have 
the opportunity to spread it abroad, seeing that he 
would probably be going to Petersburg himself in a 
month’s time. 

“So you think of going to Petersburg?” asked the 
Count innocently, and, without letting go of Kalino- 
vich’s hand, went on; “Good luck to you—l wish you 
success from my heart and should the need arise, do 
not forget us, your old friends— send us a line now and 
then. I shall always be glad to help you in any way I 
can. Perhaps your views, now so impossibly imma- 
ture, may alter one of these days. Petersburg is a 

first-rate teacher of this sort of thing If so. write 

to me, perhaps we may be able to think of .some- 
thing.” 

Kalinovich understood very well wiiat the Count was 
hinting at, and replied that he considered it the great- 
est favour to be permitted to wTite to him, still more 
to be permitted to address him a request, and with this 
they parted. 

My hero left in a grave and sombre mood. He no 
longer dreamed of the fragrant young Countess or ad- 
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mired the scenery he was passing through, which, as 
if to match his thoughts, was enveloped in gloom: 
clouds converged from all sides and it became as dark 
as evening. The air grew close. The ravens perched on 
mounds, with ruffled feathers and open beaks; the 
swallows flew low over the ground. Not a blade of grass, 
not a leaf stirred. All was still, as if in suspense, and 
there were infrequent flashes of lightning and growls 
of thunder. At last the rain began to fall in infrequent 
drops, and suddenly from quite near there was a loud 
explosion, and the rain came pouring down, while a 
gust of wind blew up. bending the trees and raising ed- 
dies of dust. Kalinovich put up the leather hood of the 
carriage and fell still deeper into meditation. Ever since 
his arrival in the little town he had gone about in i 
kind of mist in regard to his own position. At the very 
beginning, as we have seen, he was met with Nasten- 
ka’s love. He had become almost unconsciously involved 
in her violent and reckless passion and then, swayed 
by a momentary sensuousness, had entered into re- 
lations with her which he could now not have broken 
off without inhumanity and dishonour. Then had come 
his unexpected literary success, his welcome to the 
house of the General’s widow, the meeting with the 
Count, the little Countess, his dreams of her — events 
had succeeded one another so rapidly. But the talk with 
the Count had sobered him. The latter’s counsels, re- 
marks and persuasions had fallen on fertile ground. The 
seeds of practical principles were abundantly sown in the 
heart of my hero. All that the Count had said had al- 
ready vaguely occurred to Kalinovich himself as a sort 
of foreboding, it had only become clearer and more de- 
finite now. Two paths lay before him— in one stood a 
bride who owned a thousand souls— a thousand, mark 
youl— repeated Kalinovich as if endeavouring to per- 
suade himself of the powerful significance of this figure. 



but the next moment he made a face, as if he had just 
stepped on some vile insect. In the other path, he re- 
sumed the argument, were literature with its seductive 
hopes, an independent life in Petersburg where, what- 
ever the Count might say, there was a broad field for a 
poor man, who had already gained certain rights, to seek 
his fortune. Of course the best of all would be to go to 
Petersburg for good. But what about Nastenka? What 
was to be done? Surely not marry her now, since this 
must irrevocably poison his whole future with poverty! 
Better perform the operation at once than suffer a life- 
time. Thus spoke the voice of reason in the young man, 
but at the same time conscience was like a knife turn- 
ing in his heart. 

When he arrived at the town he could not resist order- 
ing the coachman to drive straight to the Godnevs. Need 
it be said how glad they were to see him there? The first 
to catch sight of him was Pelageya Evgrafovna, who, 
her sleeves rolled up, was washing the dishes in the 
porch. 

“Why, it’s Yakov Vasilichl” she cried, tugging at her 
apron in confusion. 

“Ah, our bright star! Where have you sprung from?” 
exclaimed Pyotr Mikhailich. “Nastenka!” he cried. 
“Yakov Vasilich has come.” 

“Ah!” cried she, and came running up. 

Kalinovich kissed her hand. Nastenka, pretending 
she was going to kiss his forehead, implanted a kiss 
right on his lips. 

“Oh, how glad I am thou hast come!” she cried, throw- 
ing discretion to the winds. 

Pyotr Mikhailich made a good-humoured grimace. 

“Oh, ohl So it’s come to thou-ing and thee-ingl” 

Nastenka flushed slightly. 

“Why not? 1 can say ‘thou’ to him. We are friends,” 
she said, holding out her hand to Kalinovich. 
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*‘0f course we are/* he said hastily and kissed her 
hand again. 

The Captain was absent, having gone with Lebedev 
over twenty miles away to shoot game in a marsh, but 
Pelageya Evgrafovna came in. 

“Will you have tea, or something to eat?” she asked 
Kalinovich. 

“Don’t ask, old woman! Give us the one and the 
other!" cried Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“I should like something to cat,” admitted Kalinov- 
ich. 

“Come on then! Faster! Look lively!” cried Pyotr 
Mikhailich. But just as the housekeeper was going, the 
old man, overjoyed at Kalinovich’s arrival, stopped 
her. 

“Wait a minute! . . .” he cried. “The Count’s coach- 
man is here. Mind you give him a bite, and a drink of 
vodka and beer. And give the horses oats and hay. They 
get all this for having driven Yakov Vasilich to us.” 

“I’ll feed them. I don’t need you to tell me that,” an- 
swered the housekwper sarcastically and disappeared, 
while Nastenka began laying the table. Kalinovich 
asked her not to take the trouble. 

“But if I want to, if it gives me pleasure!” she coun- 
tered, and when the meal was served she sat beside him 
and poured out his soup, even changing his plates. 
Pyotr Mikhailich was not behindhand, either. He went 
himself to the cellar and, bringing back the best lemon 
cordials, which he knew Kalinovich liked most of all, 
sat opposite the young people, and gazed at them in a 
kind of ecstasy. After a short time Kalinovich found it 
hard to endure their sincere delight. 

“Good heavens! How these people love me, and with 
what black ingratitude I shall have to reward them!” 
he thought in anguish, and simply had not the heart to 
tell them, as he had planned to, of his intention to go 



to Petersburg. Finding himself alone with Nastenka aft- 
er dinner, he put his arms round her and kissed her 
long and passionately. 

“Are you crying?” she asked, feeling a tear from his 
eye on her cheek. 

“No, no!” replied Kalinovich and embraced her again, 
whispering something in her ear. 

“Very well,” said Nastenka. 

For the rest of the evening he was gloomy. The sup- 
pressed suffering in his soul found a vent, as usual with 
him, in spleen. Pyotr Mikhailich began asking him how 
he had enjoyed himself at the Count’s. Kalinovich made 
a face. 

“The Count is the biggest scoundrel I ever met,” he 
replied. 

“A Talleyrand, a Talleyrand!” agreed Pjotr Miklinil- 
ich. 

“The Countess is an idiot,” continued Kalinovich. 

“An utter idiot! I noticed it that time,” put in Nas- 
tenka. “And what about the young Countess? Is she an 
idiot too.'*” 

Kalinovich was slightly embarrassed. 

“Oh, how can you! Such a charming girl— I’m sure 
she isn’t!” protested Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“An utter idiot,” repeated Nastenka. “She fancies 
she’s a beauty and hasn’t the slightest idea how stupid 
she is.” 

“It isn’t that she’s stupid,” ventured Kalinovich. 
“She’s simply shallow. By nature she may have some- 
thing in her, but it has all been spoi't, distorted by 
Papa’s bringing-up.” 

“Appalling!” Nastenka hastened to agree. “When you 
read to them I was annoyed for your sake. As if any of 
them understood what you had written! They all just 
sat round like magpies.” 

“What d’you mean, magpies? They enj'oyed it, espe- 
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cially Madame Shevalova*s daughter,” protested Pyotr 
Mikhailich. 

“Oh yes, Paulina, because she's the cleverest of them 
all," rejoined Nastenka. “She at least listened atten- 
tively, but perhaps it was because she’s in love with 
Yakov Vasilich.” 

“Very likely,” agreed Kalinovich with a sigh. 

He went home about midnight. And when all was 
quiet at the Godnevs*, once again a shadow flitted 
through the back yard of Kalinovich’s house, made its 
way to the river, and disappeared in front of a summer 

house At dawn this shadow flitted back, and all 

was still. 


VIII 

A week later Kalinovich applied for a four months’ 
leave without salary, and wrote to the Count of his de- 
termination to go to Petersburg, asking him to supply 
him if possible with letters of introduction. In reply to 
this he immediately received a letter addressed to the 
director of a government office with a short note from 
the Count in which he told Kalinovich that this man 
would be ready to do anything in his power for him. 
But when he had thus settled his affairs, Kalinovich 
could not bring himself to tell the Godnevs about it, 
and strange to say, the greatest obstacle to this seemed 
to him the Captain, who had now returned. While 
ashamed to admit it to himself, he had begun to feel an 
unconquerable fear of him. He thought there might still 
be some way of mercifully deceiving Nastenka and 
Pyotr Mikhailich, but not Flegont Mikhailich. And time 
was passing. The leave had been granted, and there 
was no longer the slightest possibility of keeping it a 
secret. Steeling himself in advance against the tears 
and reproaches of Nastenka, the astonishment of Pyotr 
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Mikhailicfi and the ominous silence of the Captain, all 
of which he intended to meet with coldness, Kalinovich 
made up his mind to go to the Qodnevs at dinner-time, 
when he knew they would all be at home. Once there, 
with a muttered remark on the dampness of the weather, 
he picked up the decanter on the table and poured him- 
self out a huge glass of vodka, which he gulped down 
before saying: 

“I’ve just obtained leave.” 

“Leave?” echoed Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“Yes, I’m thinking of going to Petersburg,” went on 
Kalinovich as calmly as he could. 

“To Petersburg!” said Nastenka, turning pale. 

“To Petersburg,” repeated Kalinovich, his voice trem- 
bling with emotion. “While 1 was at the Count’s 1 had 
a letter from an editor. He offers me a job and asks me 
to go and see him personally,” he added, lying from 
first to last. Pyotr Mikhailich heard him out with a 
frown, but it did not last long. 

“Why, then, you must go, of course!” he said with a 
glance of comprehension. 

“Will you be away long?” askejJ Nastenka. 

The question was a knife in Kalinovich’s heart. 

“Three or four months,’* he replied. 

“You must go. You’ll never do anything if you slick 
here,” repeated the old man, almost calmed by Kalino- 
vidi’s last words. “And don’t you try and dissuade him, 
Nastasia Petrovna, three months is not a lifetime!” he 
added, addressing his daughter. - 

“I’m not trying to dissuade him. Why shouldn’t he 
go, if it’s necessary?” replied Nastenka, though there 
were tears in her eyes and her hands shook so violently 
that she could scarcely hold her fork. 

Kalinovich breathed freely. 

“I never expected it would be so easy,” he said to 
himself, and, desirous of making quite an ordinary mat- 
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ter o! his departure, tried to be gay, but could not. The 
victims of his selfishness faced him at the table, tortur- 
ing him, and unconsciously exposing his baseness. He 
could not help glancing at Flegont Mikhailich, trying to 
guess what was on his mind, but the Captain main- 
tained a stubborn silence. Pyotr Mikhailich, glancing at 
his daughter, wiio was as psle as death, seemed also 
to be lost in thought, lie went into his study for his 
usual after-dinner rest, but they could hear that he did 
not go to sleep. At lirst he fidgeted about, coughed, 
and finally lapped on the wail, which was always a 
sign that he wanted to see Pelageya Evgrafovna. The 
latter entered and u whispered conversation began be- 
tween them, in which the voice of Pyotr Mikhailich was 
heard the most, the housekeeper replying with her: ''Eh, 
eh, eh . . . hey, hey, hey.” 

All this Lime isiastenka, Kalinovich and the Captain 
who had remained in the <irawing-room sat silent and 
thoughtful. 

“Let’s go out, I should like to have a little walk,” said 
Nasterika at last, rising and turning to Kalinovich. 

He looked at her. 

“It’s cold today. You might get a cold— -where’s the 
pleasure in that?” he objected. 

“It doesn’t matter. I’m warmly dressed,” she said 
and put on her hat. 

Kalinovich did not budge. 

“Will you come witlf us?” he asked the Captain, ob- 
viously not wishing to be alone with Nastenka at the 
moment. 

“No, nol” replied the Captain abruptly and picking up 
his cap he went out, forgetting his pipe and tobacco 
pouch. Dianka, too, got up and stood between him and 
the door, in the hope of a little attention. But the Cap- 
tain kiclted her in the side so violently that she leapt 
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away, squealing and tucking in her tail, and hid under 
a chair. 

“Always underfoot— howl a little more and I'll throt- 
tle you, you rascal!” said Flegont Mikhailich as he went 
out, and his eyes showed tliai he would have been ca- 
pable at that moment of throttling his favouriio, who, 
as if she uniderstood this, only vontured some time 
after ,to come out from under the chair and, opening the 
door with her muzzle, run after her master, and fol- 
low him at a respectful distance, as he made oil. not in 
the direction of his home. 

Kalinov ich saw all this and found it highly suspi- 
cious. 

“Where has that bear gone?** he wondered, following 
Nastenka mechanioally. She too seemed agitated. She 
walked rapidly; her eyes and cheeks burned. They soon 
passed out ot the main street, and into a side-street, till 
at last they found themselves in open country. 

“Where are we going?” asked Kaiinovich at last, rais- 
ing his head and looking round him. 

“To my mother’s grave. 1 haven’t been there for a 
long time and 1 want you to come and pay your re- 
spects to her,” she replied. 

Kaiinovich shuddered. 

“Worse and worsel” he thought to himself, and re- 
garded the cemetery ahead of them with a feeling of in- 
voluntary disgust. The church in the middle of it was 
wooden, with narrow windows, over the panes of which, 
yellow with age, was a rainbow-hued film. The small, 
squat belfry had settled down on one siae. The church, 
including the roof, which was overgrown with grass and 
moss, was faced with elaborately carved boards. The 
cemetery was thickly studded with mounds, on which 
stood crosses, some black, some white. The simplicity 
was only disturbed by a marble column with a gilt 
cross on it and a gilt inscription twinkling in the sun’s 
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rays, erected over the grave of the vodka licence-dealer, 
recently defunct. Nastenka conducted Kalinovich to her 
mother’s grave, over which lay a rectangular slab of 
rough stone, with an inscription cut in the upper side: 
'*Lord, when Thou comest into Thy kingdom, remember 
mer It had been Pyotr Mikhailich himself who had 
wished these words to be graven over the last home of 
his wife. 

“Let’s pray,’’ said Nastenka, kneeling at the tomb. 
“Kneel thou, also,’’ she added. But Kalinovich stood 
motionless. There was a veritable hell raging in his 
soul. He almost desired death for himself at that mo- 
ment, or for Nastenka to die. But the ordeal was no't 
yet over. After praying and weeping, the poor girl took 
his hand and placed it on the tombstone. 

“Swear to me, Jacques,’* she began, repressing her 
tears, “swear to -me by the grave of my mother that you 
will always love me, that I will be your wife, your 
friend. My mother will never forgive nie if you don’t. I 
dreamed of her three nights running— -she is suffering 
on my account.’’ 

“Nastenkal. . . Why this melodramatic scene? Good- 
ness knows it’s hard enough as it isl’’ exclaimed Kali- 
novich, unable to control himself. 

“Swear, Jacques! It will be my only consolation after 
you have gone,’’ said Nastenka insistently. 

“I swear,’’ he said. 

At that moment a black mass hurtled noisily from 
out of the thick grass and flew up into the air. Kalino- 
vich turned pale and stepped back involuntarily. Nas- 
tenka remained calm. 

“What are you afraid of? It’s only a crow,’’ she said. 

“Such scenes are enough to ruin anyone’s nerves,” 
said Kalinovich. 

“What are you angry about?” 

“I’m not angry.” 
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“Yes, you are. You’re always au^y now. You were 
never like that before,” sighed Nastenka. “Give me your 
arm,” she continued. 

Kialinovich complied. As they neared the town he said: 
“This won’t do here,” and tried to release his arm, but 
Nastenka would not let go of it. 

“Never mind! Let’s go on! Let everyone see! I want 
them to!” she said. 

Kalinovich shrugged his shoulders and for the rest 
of the way he gave himself up to profound meditation. 
He was haunted by the thought of the Captain, where 
he was, what he was doing, and intended to do. 

As a matter of fact, the Captain harlxyured thoughts 
which augured no good for Kalinovich. On leaving his 
brother he went straight to Lebadev the mathematician, 
who lived in the Soldatsky District, where no gentlefolk 
lived, not because he was miserly, but owing to a mis- 
fortune which had overtaken him during his very first 
days of service: though accustomed to deny himself 
the slightest indulgence he had once taken a hand at 
cards at the house of the superintendent of police and 
won a small sum; this had pleased him, and from that 
moment cards had become for him an almost insatia- 
ble passion. He would go anywhere so long as cards 
were played. He would play with townspeople, he even 
joined footmen in their primitive games— and it was 
not greed which ruled him, it was the gambler's pas- 
sion which moved his manly heart. After carrying on 
this way for about a year, he at last encountered the 
landowner Prokhorov, already known to us, who, be- 
sides being very clever with a gun, handled cards still 
more skilfully, and to play against him was equivalent 
to meeting a bear unarmed — he was sure to get the bet- 
ter of you. This individual won five hundred silver ru- 
bles from Lebedev in the space of a few hours. The hunt- 
er-mathematician turned pale and began humbly to beg 
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his opponent to let him on playing on credit. Pro- 
khorov agreed and by the morning won five thousand 
rubles from him in bank-notes. 

“Enough,” said the mathematician at last, puffing 
like a steam-engine, and he repaired immediately to a 
broker for a bill of exchange. 

Henceforward he began g^Ving away two-thirds of 
his salary in payment of his debt, moving for this pur- 
pose into what was little more than a hovel and living 
on bread, potatoes and sauerkraut. Even when he went 
to other -people’s houses and was offered tea or a pipe 
of tobacco, he would reply im his bass voice, “No, thanks, 
I don’t take it at home, why should I coddle myself?” 
He did not even eat the game he shot, but tried to sell 
it at the highest possible price, forever saving up his 
money for his creditor. 

“Why should you pay? He undoubtedly swindled 
you,” his friends would argue, hut Ixbedev only an- 
swered with stoical firmness,**! know nothing about that. I 
lost and I must pay.” 

The day the Captain went to see him he had spent 
the whole morning preparing potato-meal, grinding 
about a bushel by hand. He then dined off. cabbage soup 
with sour cream and four or five pounds of black bread 
and lay down on his wretched little sofa for a nap. His 
tightly-fitting print dressing-gown left exposed a Her- 
culean chest aus hairy as Esau’s, and his immense calf- 
skin boots stuck out from beneath its hem. Finding his 
host asleep, the tactful Flegont Mikhailich would have 
gone home another time, but now he waked him up — 
it took several powerful nudges to arouse the hunter 
from his giant’s slumber. At last he stirred, sat up, 
opened his bloodshot eyes, rubbed them and, recogniz- 
ing his friend, exclaimed: 

“Ah, Your Honour!” 

**Exouse me for waking you,” said the Captain. 



Despite their close friendship, he always used the for- 
mal “you” in speaking to Lebedev or anyone else, and 
Lebedev replied in the same manner. 

“It doesn’t matter. I suppose you need a light,” he 
said, finally waking up and smoothing back his bristly 
hair which stood out all round his head. 

“No, thank you, I didn’t bring my pipe,” said the Cap- 
tain, clutching lat the button from which his pouch usu- 
ally hung. 

“Well, sit down, anyhow,” said the mathematician, 
pushing an extremely heavy chair towards his guest 
with one hand, while with the other he reached for a 
wooden mug of kvass standing on the window-sill and 
swallowed the contents at a gulp. 

The Captain sat down. 

“Well,” said Lebedev. “You and I missed the Kriisa- 
novsky marsh. Last Sunday the whole Treasury was 
there. They’ve probably frightened away the very crows, 
while you—” 

“I had no time,” said the Captain, reddening, a sure 
sign that he was not speaking the truth. 

“No time? What the devil do you find to do?” re- 
joined the hunter, yawning and stretching, looking like a 
lion in a cage in his hovel. 

The Captain made no reply to this remark, only shift- 
ing uneasily and asking: 

“Is your inspector going to Petersburg?” 

Lebedev seemed to see no special significance in the 
question. 

“Of course! He’s obtained four months* leave,” he 
replied. 

The friends sat silent for some moments. 

“He’s going to Petersburg—perhaps he’ll never come 
back again,” said the Captain in questioning tones. 

“Devil take him! Let him go where he likes!” said 
Lebedev. 



The Captain again shifted uneasily. 

“Take my brother’s house, now! Why, he was re- 
ceived there like a son!” he began, but his voice broke 
off. 

“No doubt about that. He was,” confirmed Lebedev. 

“And my brother, you know,” continued the Captain, 
“my brother is not a bachelor, he has a daughter, a 
young girl.” 

“He has,” agreed Lebedev. 

“And this place,” the Captain resumed, “it’s not a 
forest, it’s a town, after all. There’s no shutting every- 
body’s mouth People say what they like.” 

Lebedev coughed significantly or rather he barked, 
at last realizing what the Captain was leading up to. 

“There’s a lot of talk,” he said, shaking his head sig- 
nificantly. 

“You can*t prevent people talking,” said the Cap- 
tain. 

“People talk a lot. A lot—of course it’s nothing to 
do with me, I know nothing, but, respecting as I do 
Pyotr Mikhailich for his kind heart, it’s a pity, by God 
it is!” 

The Captain fixed his gaze on his friend. 

“You’re only an onlooker,” he said, in a breaking 
voice, “and even you think it’s a pity. And what about 
me, when my brother is a father to me? And Nastasia 
Petrovna is not just a stranger, but my own niece. What 
ought I to do now?” 

The Captain paused, as if waiting for his friend to 
answer. But the latter merely ruffled the hair on his 
enormous head. 

“If I were to say anything against him— would they 
listen to me? One of his words is probably better than 
ten of mine,” he concluded, and Lebedev noticed that 
the Captain turned aside and wiped a tear from his 
cheek. 
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“Hc*s a scoundrel, that’s what you must say,” said 
the hunter. 

The Captain rose and began to pace up and down 
the hut. 

“And now what?” he said, flinging out his arms. “As 
an honourable man I ought to call him out, the way the 
officers do.” 

Lebedev a>gain coughed meaningly. 

“Well,” continued the Captain. “May my God and my 
tsar witness that I have no fear for myself! I could kill 
him this moment, but my brother and Nastenka would 
never get over it. He*s wormed himself into their affec- 
tions. It’s not mere words to say that they received him 
from the first like a son of the house. They have warmed 
a serpent in their bosom.” 

“The scoundrel!” repeated Lebedev. 

“Now if I were to come to you and say; where am I 
to find advice and instructions how to behave . . said 
the Captain, blinking away his tears. 

“Wait a minute, stop!” exclaimed the hunter solemn- 
ly, ruffling his hair violently. “Stop! Listen to me! In 
the first place, don’t cry!” 

The Captain wiped his eyes hastily. 

“In the second place go to his house and say straight 
out: ‘It’s like this— this is what they’re saying in the 
town.’ It’s the truth I’m telling you, I heard it with my 
own ears — That she was pregn-ant, and abandoned her 
child, or something of the sort.” 

The Captain’s face burned, his eyes were bloodshot, 
his lips and cheeks twitched. 

“Well then,” continued Lebedev, banging on the table 
with his fist, “say to him: ‘You must atone for your sin, 
and if you don’t, then I summon you in our way, the mil- 
itary way, to the barrier.’ He’ll funk it, I tell you, he’ll 
funk itl” 

The Captain pondered. 



“I’ll go and see him," he brought out at last. 

“Do! It’s the right thing,” said Lebedev. 

“I will," declared the Captain an<d, not wishing to go 
to his brother’s house for fear of meeting his enemy be- 
fore they had had their quarrel out, he spent the eve- 
ning with Lebedev. The latter showed him his favourite 
gun, forcing him to look into the barrel and exclaiming: 
“See how the damned thing works!’* and the Captain 
looked, 'but neither saw nor understood anything. 

It would I'e hard to say what reply my hero might 
have given to the Captain’s challenge, if fate had not 
come to his aid without any effort on his own part. Nas- 
tenka, on returning from the cemetery, led Kalinovich 
almost by force into her room. He snatched up the first 
book his eyes fell on and began reading it attentively, 
land a short time passed in silence. 

“Now listen to me, my dear, put the book down,’’ said 
Nastenka, going up to him. “Listen!" she repeated in 
somewhat agitated tones. “You’re going away now. 
Well, go. It is what you need. But first you must pro- 
pose to me, so that I can call myself your fiancee." 

A cold sweat broke out on Kalinovich’s forehead. “It’s 
not turning out so easy as it seemed at first," he 
thought. 

“Why should I? It seems to me it’s all the same 
whether I propose or not," he said. 

“All the same?! How strangely you reason.” 

“Every bit the same,” repeated Kalinovich. 

“And if it sets my father’s mind at rest? He conceals 
it, but he worries about us terribly. When you went to 
the Count’s he sat thinking, not saying a word, for 
hours. Have you ever known him behave like that be- 
fore? And, finally, take pity on me, Jacques! The whole 
town now calls me an immoral girl, and if you pro- 
posed, I should at least be your fi^ancee. Whatever they 
say I shall marry you.” 



What could Kalinovich find to say to this? And yet 
Nastenka’s words forced him into one more dishon- 
ourable act. 

“After all.” he said to himself, “since 1 must deceive. 
I must as well do it properly.” Aloud, he said: 

“If I really arouse such terrible suspicions in Pyotr 
Mikhailich and if you wish it. and value so hifrhiy pub- 
lic opinion here, I am ready to fulfil this empty formal- 
ity.” 

The tone of his reply wounded Nastenka. 

“You seem not to wish it, but to be making a conces- 
sion,” she said, flushing. 

Kalinovich rejoiced. He had seldom desired anything 
so much as he desired at this moment that Nastenka 
would, as usual, lose control of herself, and loll him in 
la fit of rage that after this she would be neither his 
fiancee nor his wife. But Nastenka’s sense of injury did 
not last more than a minute — she had asked him to pro- 
pose to her quite simply and naturally, never suspect- 
ing that this might be onerous or disagreeable to the 
man who loved her. 

“You must speak to my father today, or he will wor- 
ry about your leaving,” she said, adding innocently: 
“My uncle has been speaking to him, you know.” 

“Good,” replied Kalinovich laconically, thinking to 
himself: “This wretched girl seems to be employing all 
means to put as many difficulties as she can in the way 
of my going to Petersburg — can’t she see that I am 
unable to marry her? And if she does see this, but 
wishes to get me by force, can’t she understand the 
impossibility of this with a character like mine?” 

The sound of Pyotr Mikhailich coughing and talking 
in the next room interrupted his meditations. 

“Papa is awake. Oo and tell him,” said Nastenka. 

Kalinovich raised no objection and rose obediently. By 
now his situation seemed to him ridiculous, but he made 
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up his mind to submit unconditionally. Pyotr Mikhailich 
really was up, sitting in his arm-chair as if plunged in 
profound thought. 

Kalinovich took a seat opposite him. The old man 
gazed long at him. never lowering his eyes, as if he 
wished to look his fill. 

“So you are going far away, and leaving us for a 
long time, Yakov Vasilich,” he said, with a mournful 
smile. In addition to his fears for Nastenka, he regret- 
ted the parting with Kalinovich, to whom he had be- 
come attached. 

“Yes,” replied Kalinovich and added, after a pause, 
“before leaving I should like to have a talk with you 
about a most serious matter.” 

“What is it?” asked Pyotr Mikhailich hastily. 

“From the moment of my arrival I have been received 
in your house like a member of the family,” began 
Kalinovich. 

Pyotr Mikhailich bowed his head. All the muscles of 
his face twitched. Tears came into his eyes. 

“I accepted your hospitality, of course, not without 
an ulterior aim,” went on Kalinovich. 

“Yes. yes!” said the old man. 

“I am attached to Nastasia Petrovna.” 

“Yes, yes!” repeated Pyotr Mikhailich. 

“I am now going away, and I ask for her hand, I 
wish her to be my fiancee,” ooncluded Kalinovich with 
an obvious effort. 

“Yes, yes, of course!” muttered the old man, break- 
ing into tears. “Yakov Vasilich, my dear boy, as if I 
hadn’t noticed! God bless you!” he exclaimed, extend- 
ing his hands towards Kalinovich. “Nastenka loves you, 
you love her— God bless you!” 

Kalinovich embraced him. 

“Hi, there, somebody! Pelageya Evgrafovna,” called 
out Pyotr Mikhailich. 
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Pelageya Evgrafovna entered. **Go and call Nastya— 
Yakov Vasilich has proposed for her hand.” 

On hearing this news the housekeeper flushed with 
pleasure and made as if to leave the room. But Nas- 
tenka ha-d already come. 

“Nastasia Petrovna,” began Pyotr Mikhailich, wiping 
away his tears and assuming a somewhat formal tone. 
‘‘Yakov Vasilich has done you the honour of asking for 
your hand. Do you accept this proposal?” 

‘‘I do, Papa,” replied Nastenka. 

‘‘Then may the Lord bless you, for I have lung con- 
sented!” continued Pyotr Mikhailich. ‘‘Now it wants only 
the Captain. He will be delighted. Hi, Pelageya Evgra- 
fovna! Pelageya Evgrafovna!” 

‘‘Don’t shout! I'm here!” she called back. 

‘‘How can one help shouting at you wenches! You're 
a wench!” jested the old man, trembling with joy. “Go, 
my dear, send someone as quick as possible for the 
Captain. Tell him to come this moment. Look alive, 
nowl” 

‘‘Whom can I send? 1*11 go myself,” said the house- 
keeper. And off she went, but did not find the Captain 
at home, and nobody in the house knew wfliere he had 
gone. 

‘‘What’s to be -done? How annoying!” said Pyotr Mi- 
kbailich. 

Kalinovich offered to go himself for the Captain, but 
Nastenka dissuaded him. 

‘‘Where could you find him? He’ll he here soon,” she 
said. 

But the Captain did not come. The rest of the even- 
ing passed in a manner not particularly gay for the 
engaged couple, but Pyotr Mikhailich was in a state of 
ecstasy. Leaving the young people to themselves he paced 
solemnly up and down the floor oi the ball-room, 
and seemed at first to be making certain calculations, 
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which all ended in the phrase held up as an example of 
rhetorical speech: 

“ ‘This is he who, soaring high like the king of birds, 
flew over the summit of Helicon.’ Oh, dear, what non- 
sense 1 am talkingl” 

His joyous feelings gave rise to a farrago in the good 
old man’s head no more sensible than the words which, 
God knows why, he had suddenly remembered. 

On returning home Kalinovich found the Captain in 
his outer room. He had almost expected this and there- 
fore, keeping himself well in hand, he declared more or 
less imperturbably: 

“Ah, Flegont Mikhailich, good eveningl Glad to see 
you!’’ 

The Captain said nothing. 

■ “Won’t you sit down?’* added Kalinovich, pointing 
to a chair. 

The Captain sat down, without a word. Kalinovich 
took a seat not far away. 

“Where have you been?” he asked in friendly accents. 

“With friends,’’ replied the Captain. 

“A pity, for today has been a memorable one for us 
all. I have proposed to Nastasia Petrovna, and re- 
ceived her consent.’’ 

The Captain’s eyes fairly popped out of their sockets. 

“And you received her co.n'sent?’’ he repeated, scarce- 
ly knowing what he was saying. 

“Yes,’’ replied Kalinovich. “They went to look for you 
but couldn’t find you.’’ 

Red and white spots appeared in succession on the 
Captain’s face. 

“So you’re not going to Petersburg?’’ he asked, al- 
most breatliless. 

At this question Kalinovich reddened, but he replied 
as indifferently as he could: 

**Oh, yes, I shall go to Peter&burg for two or three 
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months. It can’t be helped. It’s too bad, but it is essen- 
tial for my literary affairs.” 

The Captain stared blankly but steadily into Ins face. 

“At least iniow I shall go as an engaged man,” contin- 
ued Kalinovich, “and I trust in this way to shut the 
mouths of the gossips here and put at ease the minds 
of those near to Nastasia Petrovna.” 

The Captain seemed to be embarrassed. 

“I have never concealed the fact that 1 love Nastasia 
Petrovna,” proceeded Kalinovich, “there has been no 
reason to do so, for my intentions have alw-ays been 
honest, though perhaps the Captain has not always un- 
derstood this.” 

The Captain was utterly crushed. Tears ran down his 
cheeks. 

“1 am so gladl” he said, holding out his hand, which 
Kalinovich pressed eagerly. 

After this there followed a somewhat long-drawn-out 
scene in dumb show, during which the Captain, after 
once more holding out his hand and repeating: “I’m so 
glad!” rose, bowing and scraping. Kalinovich saw him 
to the door and, returning to his bedroom, threw him- 
self on the bed, clutching his head and exclaiming: 
“Good heavens, must one lie and commit base acts at 
every step in life?” 


IX 

The nearer the time for his departure came, the more 
miserable Kalinovich felt, and (since we only learn the 
value of those who truly love us when we are going to 
lose them) his affection for Nastenka seemed to be in- 
creasing every hour, quite apart from the fact that the 
voice of conscience was not to be stifled in him by any 
amount of rational conclusions. Never had she seemed 
so charming and the very thought of abandoning her, 
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and that, perhaps, k>r ever, made his heart beat faster. 
But he concealed all these feelings, and was outwardly 
still colder and gloomier. He felt that if Nastenka were 
only once to break down and weep end display her 
grief, all his resolutions would fail him. But she did 
not weep: understanding with the instinct of love how 
hard it was for her dear one to part with her, she made 
up her mind not to torture him any more, and tried 
to be calm. But she could not put her hand to any work, 
and sat for hours with her arms folded, her gaze fixed 
on some particular object. But Pelageya Evgrafovna 
fussed about incessantly and cheerfully, washing and 
ironing all K^linovich s clotlies with her own hands, 
making over his feather mattress, quilting him a new 
blanket, and even sewing him a bag for his soap and 
>a face towel. She thought about food for the journey two 
days in advance, and sent Grater to her friend Spirido- 
novna, a townswoman, to buy chickens for making foie 
gras. But Grater did not go so far, and brought back 
such sorry-looking birds that she could not refrain from 
throwing a live cockerel at his face. Pyotr Mikhailich, 
accompanied by the Captain, exhausted himself in look- 
ing for a coachman. 

“You can’t imagine what rogues Russians arel” he 
said. “I went to that scoundrel, one-thumbed Afonka. 
‘How much to Moscow?’ ‘Fifty silver rublesl’ ‘What, 
you swindler 1 Fifty silver rubles? You took me and my 
wife for twenty-five rubles in notes, in the year twenty- 
four.’ He only laughed. 'We used to get a quartern of 
oats for ten kopeks then,’ 1% said. ‘And the tarantass 
wasn’t thrown in.’ ‘All right,* I say. ‘How much do you 
add for the tarantass?' ‘Ten rubles.’ ‘All right,’ I say. 
‘Take ten rubles for the tarantass, and we’ll hire 
horses.’ ‘I shouldn’t like to let the job out of my hands,* 
says he. ‘There you are then!' says I, and decided to go 
to Nikita Sapozhnikov. Nothing doing! That grey mare. 
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the wife of that rogue Afonka, had got there first, 
through Hhe back gardens. When 1 got there— not a ko- 
pek lessi What d'you think of that? There’s Russians 
for you! A German would never do that — never!” 

“Give them what they ask,” said Kalinovich who suf- 
fered still more when he saw the trouble they were tak- 
ing for him. 

“No, Sir!” declared Pyotr Mikhailioh eagerly, as if 
it were a matter of losing half his own income. “Be so 
good, brother,” he sai-d to the Captain, and sent him to 
a certain Dmitry Grigorich Khlestanov who had told 
him of a merchant going to Moscow. The Captain went 
with pleasure and actually found the merchant, who un- 
dertook to make the journey a great deal cheaper, much 
to the relief of Pyotr Mikhailich. 

On the eve of his departure Kalinovich moved to the 
Godnevs, where he was to spend the night. In the eve- 
ning Nastenka for the first time, taking advantage of a 
fiancee’s right, sat next to him, her head on his shoul- 
der, holding his hand. Kalinovich could no longer keep 
up his role. 

“Listen,” he said, drawing her towiand him and kiss- 
ing her, “let’s sit up tonight. Come to my room.” 

“All right— when? After everyone has gone to sleep?” 

“Yes, I want to be with you.” 

“I do, too,” replied Nastenka. “It’s the last time.” 
And her voice was so melancholy that Kalinovich felt 
a pang. 

“Good heavens, and I am abandoning this gentle 
creature!” he thought, and he got up and left the room 
as soon as he could. 

In consideration of the early rising the next morning 
all dispersed immediately after supper. Kalinovich was 
given a bed in the ball-room. As soon as he was alone 
he blew out his candle and lay down, only to be imme- 
diately overcome with an agony of impatience. He 
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strained his ears to listen to every sound coming from 
the adjacent rooms. Half an hour passed, but Pyotr 
Mikhailich was still clearing his throat and coughing, 
and the irritating steps of Pelageya Evgrafovna could 
still be heard in the passage. At last the strip of light 
thrown on the meadow from the window of the study, 
wlhere the old man slept, disappeared, and the only 
sound in the deep silence was the regular ticking of the 
grandfather clock. Suddenly a muffled sound was heard. 
Kalinovich leaped up and peeped into the drawing- 
room, through which Nastenka would have to pass on 
her way to 'him. But all was empty and dark there, so 
that he felt a little uneasy and went back to bed. His 
veins throbl>ed and every nerve seemed to be feeling and 
listening. Again there was a knock. It was only a rat 
gnawing at a bone. “Isn’t she coming?” he thought an- 
xiously, worn out by the suspense. Again there was a 
rustling. “Are you here?” came in a whisper. Kalinovich 
started, and there was Nastenka with her hair down, in 
a white nightgown, bending over him in the semi-dark- 
ness. All else was forgotten— the terrible parting await- 
ing her, his ambitions, the inhumanity meditated by 
him— and bliss seemed to be an infinite thing. But time 
passed and the dawn began to break. Objects stood out 
with increasing clearness. Sounds of activity came from 
outside— the cook was turning the cow out of the yard 
in response to the shepherd’s horn. Grater, chased off 
the stove-ledge by Pelageya Evgrafovna, was driving 
out with the water-barrel. 

“Good-bye,” said Nastenka at last. 

“Good-bye,” said Kalinovich. 

With one last faint kiss they parted, each to fall asleep, 
forgetful of the coming parting. When, a short 
time later, Pyotr Mikhailich asked Pelageya Evgrafov- 
na, “What— are they still asleep?” she told him they 
were. 
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“Heedless souls!” Ssaid the old man, and, unable to 
restrain himself, went and waked Kalinovich. Nasten- 
ka rose too, and came into the room, pale, her eyes 
heavy and languid. When she greeted Kalinovich she 
blushed slightly. 

The last trying moments of preparation dragged on, 
as they usually do, till long after midday. First the ta- 
rantass was taken out, then the horses were brought, 
and at last Afonka the One-Thumbed himself, in a 
sheepskin jacket, stained with tar and the fine dust of 
oats, harnessed them with leisurely movements and 
theii, leaning against a shaft, looked on passively as 
Grater, under the supervision of the Captain, dragged 
out the luggage and loaded the carriage. Pyotr Mi- 
khailich took advantage of this breathing space to beckon 
Kalinovich with a nod into his study. 

“I have a request to make to you, Yakov Vasilich,” 
he began in somewhat uncertain tones. “Look, these 
are my poetic sins,” and he drew from a chiffonier a 
thick notebook. “There are elegies, some short odes, of 
an— er — erotic nature, you know. Couldn’t you manage 
to get some of this rubbish printed in some little jour- 
nal or other? It would be a great consolation to me in 
my old age.” 

Kalinovich smiled inwardly on hearing this innocent 
desire. 

“Why not? With the greatest of pleasure,” he said. 

“Be so kind,” said the old man. “But don’t tell Nas- 
tenka. She would only laugh at me ” he whispered as 
they went out of the room. 

In the ball-room they found Kalinovich’s landlady 
who, little as she liked her lodger, nevertheless consid- 
ered it her duty to see him off. Kalinovich’s fellow- 
traveller, the merchant, was there, too, evidently exceed- 
ingly warm in his neatly-belted sheepskin coat. Pela- 
geyia Evgrafovna had provided breakfast enough for a 
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large company, but neither Kalinovich nor the others 
could eat, with the exception of his landlady, who 
tossed off three glasses of vodka, devoured two huge 
chunks of pie, saying, **How good it isl" and cast 
glances at the pickled fish, which seemed to imply that if 
she had not been ashamed she could have gobbled it 
all up, too. 

“Have something,” Pyotr Mikhailich said politely to 
the merchant. 

“Thanking you humbly, but I have eaten my fill,” re- 
plied that gentleman, who reeked of onion. 

“Then weTl all sit down,” continued Pyotr Mikhailich, 
and tears welled up in his eyes. They sat down, even 
Grater, who had b^n hovering on the threshold, but 
^whom Pelageya Evgrafovna ordered to take la place, too. 

“Weill” began Pyotr Mikhailich, rising again. After 
a pause and again mutteriing, “Well,” he put his arms 
round Kalinovich and kissed him. 

Nastenka, too, embraced him. She did not weep. 

“Good-bye, I wish you a happy journey and a quick 
leturnl” said the Captain with an odd grimace. 

Pelageya Evgrafovna’s eyes were red with weeping. 
Even Grater caught and kissed Kalinovich’s hand with 
some show of feeling, and the landlady, her cheeks 
flushed with vodka, bestowed three kisses upon him. 
Then all went out to the pordh to see them off. 

“God speed!” said the merchant, crossing him- 
self and getting into the carriage. Afonka started the 
horses. All this time Kalinovich had said never a word, 
but the expression of his face was one of pure martyr- 
dom. Looking back, he could still see the pale, sad face 
of Nastenka at the window. At last the Godnevs* house 
disappeared from view, and then the school where his 
daily visits had struck such terror to the hearts of his 
subordinates. The silvery domes of the church seemed 
to shine in the sunlight more brightly and beautifully 
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than they had ever -shone before. The municipal offices, 
in the porch of which two watchmen sat tranquilly, 
were also left behind, and to the right appeared the riv- 
er with the sumneTJhouse on the bank where Kalinov- 
ich had first obtained from Nastenka her declaration 
of love. How happy he had been that evening! And now 
he was running away from this happiness in search 
of some other — and what that would be, God alone 
knew! In the Soldatsky District the postmaster’s goat, 
whose milk he used to drink, was nibbling the grass. 
Prisoners with shaven heads and pale, exhausted faces 
could be seen through the barred windows of the lock- 
up, and then came the cemetery in which, as if on pur- 
pose to torture him, the first thing his eyes fell on was 
the grey slab over the grave of Nastenka’s mother. 
“How familiar all this is, and now— farewell! Shall 1 
ever see it again, or will these two years, these places, 
and people, disappear forever, like a dream that has 
passed, leaving behind them in my heart nothing but an 
imperishable memory?” Intolerable melamoholy overcame 
my hero at these thoughts. Unable to restrain him- 
self any longer, he buried his face in the cushion and 
wept. 



I 

The tarantass we have come to know so well was 
two days on the road to Moscow, passing from one 
posting station to another. All this time Kalinovich 
scarcely lifted his head from the ouehions. The merchant, 
too, scarcely spoke, gazing ahead with a kind of grim 
determination, and what he thought about, God alone 
knows! At Serpovikha, a few stops before Moscow, they 
were given a woman driver wearing, however, a man’s 
mitts and cap, to prevent her from being too conspicu- 
ous on the road. The merchaint noticed this and de- 
clared: 
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“Its a disgrace to be driving behind you, wench! It 
wouldn’t matter so much if it were nearer to night- 
time!” 

“Not all deeds are done in the night, Sir. I have driv- 
en people like you in the day-time loo. You’re not the 
first,” countered the woman, and she delivered them 
safely to the next changing place, where they were greet- 
ed by a crowd of drivers. 

“There she is, the she-devil, again!'* said one, address- 
ing the passengers. “Did she serve you well, gentlemen? 
If not we’ll give it to her!” he added. 

“Go and give it your own wenches!” cried the woman, 
leaping gallantly from the box-seat. “None of you will 
drive the gentlemen better than I have!” 

When fresh horses had been harnessed, a lanky youth 
with a ring dangling from one ear, in a torn robe, and fell 
boots, though the roads were deep in mire, clambered 
into the driver’s seat. He had been la serving lad, re- 
cently dismissed from the posting station, and he liked 
to use harness bells for the sake of effect. He treated 
the horses with the utmost ferocity, lugging at the reins 
and yelling at them. 

“Gee up!” he shouted and lashed at all three horses 
with his whip. The wheeler dodged. 

“Devil! Imp of darkness!” shouted the driver, lash- 
ing it incessantly. At last the horse leaped forward. 
This did not suit the driver either, and he jerked the 
reins, lashing at the horse continually. The tarantass, 
jolting in and out of the ruts, shook mercilessly. De- 
spite the melancholy thoughts in which he was absorbed 
Kalinovich began to feel bruised all over. 

“What are you driving at such a rate for?” he said. 

“I’m the lad for driving fast!” was the reply, and 
yelling: “You miserable hacks!” he tugged so violently 
at the left-side horse that it tossed its head in pain. 

“Slower, I tell you!” cried Kalinovich. 
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**N€ver you mindl Just hang on, I won’t spill you 
out,” replied the driver and, abusing the horses roundly, 
drove them on relentlessly. The merchant, for all his 
bulk, felt the shaking, too, but apparently did not care, 
and actually seemed to enjoy it. 

"All their horses are lame, you see. If he didn’t tickle 
them up at the start they’d stop half-way,” he explained 
to Kalinovich. 

"No fear! Not with me! I have a fever today, and il 
makes me still worse,” he told them, turning and dis- 
playing his yellow face and the yellow whites of his 
eyes. 

The pace was so rapid that they reached the next 
posting station in something like two hours. Driving 
into a village, the coachman turned sharp towards a 
hut which appeared bigger and more important than 
' the others. Their arrival caused quite a hubbub. A little 
boy ran off to the end of the street. A woman looked out 
of the window. A peasant leaning against the gate, ap- 
parently a kind of supervisor of the drivers, took off his 
cap and smiled. 

"Whose turn?” asked the driver, getting down. 

"The old man’s,” replied the man. 

"Get on with the harnessing, my good man,” said 
the merchant. "There’s no reason for lingering here.” 

"They’re ready, master, they’re ready!” replied the 
man, and passed behind the tarantass. "All the way to 
Moscow, it seems?” he added. 

"To Moscow,” replied the driver. 

"Give us a light. Auntie Arina,” he said to the woman 
looking out of the window, and extracting from the 
front of his shirt a greasy pouch and a short pipe, he 
filled the bowl with home-grown tobacco. 

The woman disappeared and a moment later thrust her 
hands out of the window, holdiog a burniing coal which 
she soon flung on the ground, unable to bear the heat. 
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“Oh, you and your light! Tve burned my hands all 
over,” she grumbled. 

“Butter fingers! How will you bear it when you get 
to the other world, and they begin to roast you in hell?” 
asked the driver, picking up the coal and lighting his 
pipe. 

‘They’re all in a sweat,” said the man, examining 
the panting horses. 

For all reply the driver went up to the left-side horse, 
which was sweating more than the others, and seized 
it by the muzzle, growling: “Out of breath, damn you!” 
trying to make it neigh, after which, never removing his 
pipe from his mouth, he began unharnessing it. 

“Well, my good fellow, will you be ready soon? Or 
must we wait till tomorrow?” the merchant asked. 

“Tomorrow if you like,” replied the driver with a 
half-smile. 

“You wouldn’t like it if you were paid tomorrow, 
would you?” said the merchant furiously. 

Just then a man with a baby in his arms came up. 

“Why should we be paid tomorrow?” he put in. “We 
must be paid today.” 

“There you are! You’re quite ready to take money!” 
said the merchant, surveying him severely. 

“In a minute, master, in a mimute! Don’t be in such 
a hurry!” the supervisor said soothingly, and very soon 
the old woman brought the collar and the bridle, and a 
fifteen-year-old boy led up a small grey horse by the 
forelock, which, it turned out, was to be the wheeler. 
WMle harnessing it he tightened the girth with his 
knee against the horse’s side, till his ears reddened, and 
at last he let go and fell flat on the ground. 

“Take care, lad, you’ll break the stones!” said the 
man with the baby, who was still looking on. 

The boy flew into a rage. 

“Go to the devil! Standing there with your brat!” he 
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yelled, and spitting on his hands, again took to tighten- 
ing the girth. 

One of the side horses walked up by itself. The driv- 
er, as if sorry for it, put pads under the traces, and, 
slapping the horse on the haunches to make it stretch 
them, cried: “All right! That’ll do!” At a hut some dis- 
tance away a woman who had carried a horse-collar was 
quarrelling violently with a man. The other side horse was 
led up and harnessed by the new driver, a grey-haired, 
bent old fellow. In the meanwhile the former driver, 
hoping for a tip, stood bareheaded, addressing himself 
to the merchant. 

“I have no change, my good fellow,” replied the lat- 
ter indifferently. 

“He has no change,” repeated the driver, scratching 
the back of his head. “You merchants are a nice lot, you 
-^re!” he muttered, walking round the carriage and 
going up to Kalinovich, who angrily tossed him a ten- 
kopek piece. The whole scene had begun to sicken him, 
most of all the merchant with his set, brick-red face and 
clumsy figure. He felt that nothing this blockhead could 
feel would ever stand in his way, or prevent him from 
amassing money. He would no doubt have been ready 
to throw over ten mistresses for ten rubles, and ?t 
would probably have been easier to explain to a post 
than to him that somebody was bound to suffer in such 
cases. “How often,” Kalinovich told himself, “a simple 
person would brush aside like a straw what we, with 
our higher development, our reflexes, would consider a 
mighty fortress! They say we enjoy refined pleasures! 
But who in God’s name would agree to pay for this 
refinement by these highly unrefined sufferings now 
gnawing at my heart?” Goaded by these last thoughts, 
he cried out angrily, “Quicker, you swine!” 

“In a minute, Sir, in a minute!” replied the ancient 
driver, at last hoisting himself up into the seat. “Hi, 





old woman!” he called out. “Come here, give me a sack 
of oats to sit on, the seat’s as hard as iron, although it 
is a leather one!” 

The old woman obeyed. 

“Look here, old fellow, you’ll never get there alive!” 
remarked the merchant. “They’d better send a lad.” 

“Don’t you worry! We’ll get there by the help of God 
and his Son.” 

“You’ll see what a good driver he is, the old one,” 
said the man. “Go on, Nunky!” 

The old man started the horses. The horse which haJ 
come of its own accord showed a strong desire to turn 
into its own yard, which the little boy frustrated by 
seizing the bridle, thumping the horse’s back with his 
fist and leading it past. Some peasants standing in the 
middle of the street laughed. 

“Go on, go on! Tug its head off!” said the man with 
the baby, and the rest laughed. 

Kalinovich grew angrier than ever. 

“Even that amuses them, the fools!” he thought half- 
enviously. 

As they passed out of the village the old man drove 
the horses at a light trot. Unlike the previous driver he 
showed himself extremely good-natured, and fell imme- 
diately into a sort of monologue: “What a chap — even 
grudges me the reins! A swindler, say I! I lend you my 
horse, a living creature, and you won’t give me a rope! 
I shan’t hang myself on your bit of twine, you fool* 
And call yourself a neighbour!” After this the old man 
remained wrapped in thought for some time, as if me- 
ditating on the avarice of his neighbour, and then sud- 
denly turned to his passengers. 

“The folk in our village are rascals, worthy Sirs!” 

“Rascals, are they?” asked the merchant. 

“Rascals, every one of them! It’s dog eat dog with 
them! Me, I’m a quiet chap, Tm no brawler, but I have 



no peace with them. Grudging me the reinsl Does he 
think I'll eat them with my porridge? I'll bring them 
back as good as I took them — the curl” 

While the old man rambled on they came to a cutting 
in the forest, about twenty-five miles long and extreme- 
ly sandy. The horses, walking at a foot pace, could hard- 
ly drag the heavy iarantass over it. The sun wais by 
now quite low, and long shadows were cast by the high 
dark wck>ds on either side of the road, which stretched 
out ahead in an endless pattern. K-alinovich, who had 
been kept aiwiakc the whole way by his spiritual tor- 
tures, at last began to feel drowsy. But the voice of the 
driver kept him awake. 

“There's nothing good to be said about our village. 
Sir travellers,” he said. “You, Sir merchant, you don't 
look very young, you may have heard the rumours about 
our place— what’s the good of trying to conceal them?” 

“What are you driving at?” asked the merchant. 

“The way they carry on on the highroads, Sir,” re- 
plied the old man in a solemn whisper. 

The merchant cleared his throat. 

“Why, is that still going on?” he asked in significant 
tones. 

“Well, not like it used to be,” explained the old fel- 
low. “Oh no! Not like it used to be. The authorities are 
getting stricter every year. The district police had the 
whole village flogged, though why nobody knows.” 

“Flogged?” echoed the merchant, in tones of evident 
enjoyment. 

“Flogged,” repeated the driver. “And the mischief goes 
on just the same. God knows who it is! Some say it's 
runaway soldiers, but no one knows.” 

Once more the merchant cleared his throat. 

“Is there often mischief?” 

“Often, Sir. Last haymaking they found a woman with 
her belly cut open and in the spring they found a 
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drowned man in the river. The police tried to find out who 
did it— whether he had been drutnik and got into the wa- 
ter himself, or whether someone threw him in. God 
knows! All sorts of things happen.” 

Something like a sigh escaped from the merchant. 

“They might hold up a carriage, I suppose,” he said. 

“If there’s a bad man about, Sir, he’d hold up a car- 
riage, too. Look at us, nowl Here we are driving along 
the road, and what could we do for ourselves? No fire- 
arms and everyone frightened. But he’s taken up this 
sort of life and he*s not frightened, because— one 
shouldn’t mention it at night — the Evil One himself has 
taken up his abode in him.” 

The merchant seemed unwilling to continue this sort 
of talk. 

“No use talking about it,” he said. 

“Talking, Sir!” repeated the driver. “Isn’t it said in 
the prayer to the Lord: ‘Save me from the Evil One’? 
And don’t our priests teach us fools: ‘As soon as you so 
much as begin to think of evil, your guardian-angel 
flies away from you thousands of miles and the Evil One 
takes up his al^de in you, walks with your feet, acts 
with your hands, and in your heart, as an evil bird, 
weaves its nest.* That’s what they teach me. Sir. ‘You 
must fear the devil,’ they say, ‘worse than fire and sword, 
worse than hunger and earthquake, nothing but the 
word of God can drive him away, and he melts like wax 
before the Lord’s countenance.’ ” 

“True, true,” agreed the merchant, “but drive faster. 
What people are those beside the wood, like men with 
sticks?” he added. 

“Like men with sticks! See how they stride, like 
giants! Gee up, my hearties! All sorts of people roam 
about, Sir! Who knows what they have in their minds? 
God save every man at every hour! Gee up!” said the 
driver. 
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Kalinovich recalled his childhood, when he had been 
afraid of goblins and bad men. “Life, it seems, is still 
sweet and full of mysterious terrors for these people,” 
he thought, “but 1 am no longer superstitious, I fear 
neither devils nor hell, and would be only too glad to 
fall this moment to the knife of some spark of the high- 
• way, to be rid, at last, of these hellish tortures.” Thus 
musing he suddenly fell asleep. In the meantime the lit- 
tle old man was succeeded in the driver's seat by a di- 
minutive lad, who could scarcely be seen in the darkness, 
and whistled like a bird all the way to the next posting 
station. This lad’s place was taken by a huge driver with 
an immensely wide back, whose sheepskin jacket stank 
vilely. Though the grey wheeler gleamed white in the 
4 darkness, this driver, too, could scarcely be seen, but he 
could not be heard, either, and with the dawn another 
change was made — to three sturdy horses and a Moscow 
driver, a swaggering fellow, tightly belted, and wearing 
a beribboned felt hat. 

Half-way to the last station Kalinovich woke up. Mos- 
cow with its gilded domes was visible against the sky. 
Smoke rose in straight columns from a thousand chim- 
neys. They were now on a smooth, bustling highway. 
The horses, chilled from the morning freshness and with 
steam rising from their sides in great clouds, galloped 
along lat such a rapid pace that the driver could hardly 
control them. Very soon they overtook a marching bat- 
talion. At its head on a black horse rode the commander, 
his moustache frozen, and after him came the clarinet 
players in front of the band, playing a march, to which 
the red-cheeked junior officers and the soldiers, their 
cheeks blue with cold, kept time, hopping and jumping. 
A little behind them on creaking wheels followed a train 
of clumsy wagons loaded with bales of cotton, and 
drawn by so many horses that it seemed they would nev- 
er come to an end. My hero regarded this lively scene 
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with a cold indifferent glance; the only thing that attract- 
ed his languid attention was the sight of a middle-aged 
gentleman, with a cross of St. Vladimir on the breast of 
hisi coat, swaying from side to side as he approached 
them in a post-chaise drawn by three horses. “Perhaps 
one day I’ll be driving in a post-chaise with that same 
cross on the breast of my coat,” thought Kalinovich. And 
a little later, as they passed through the streets of Mos- 
cow, he could not help feeling as if everyone, as well as 
drivers and passengers, looked at him with a certain re- 
spect, as at a Russian autlior. This feeling, however, was 
greatly abated when he was forced, from financial con- 
siderations, to take a small, dirty room in the Zariadye 
district. With the sole purpose of showing himself in so- 
ciety of some sort or other he changed hastily and set 
off for the Pechkin tavern, which he had occasionally 
visited in his student days and knew to be frequented 
by actors and certain literary mien, who would 
perhaps greet him as a new confrere. But alas, he found 
everything quite changed! The furniture and the waiters 
were different, even the rooms had been changed and, 
far from being full of actors and literary men, were al- 
most empty. He found no one in the first room, while 
from the next he caught sight of nothing but a few- 
gloomy individuals playing billiards. He seated himself 
on a sofa and thought he might as well at least speak 
about himself to the waiter. 

“Do you have any magazines?” he asked. 

“Oh yes, Sirl” 

“Have you got the July number of—?” And Kalinovich 
named the magazine in which his story had appeared. 

“One minute I must ask behind the counter,” said 

the man, and came back immediately with an almost 
new copy. 

Kalinovidh turned the pages of his story not without 
agitation, and made a show of reading it, hoping the 
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waiter woald ask him son^thing about his work. But 
the latter, though he stood at attention beside him, 
seemed more inclined to expect an order for food or drink. 

**lt’6 quite a clean copy, not a bit worn,” said Kali- 
novich, hardly able to repress a rueful smile. 

“It’s always the way,” replied the man. “One number 
will be almost worn to rags, while another is scarcely 
opened and stays as good as new. This year three num- 
bers running have hardly ever been asked for by cus- 
tomers.” 

Kalinovich could only sigh— these three numbers were 
precisely the ones in which his novel had been printed. 

Wounded by the man’s innocent explanation, he went 
into the next room and, much to his delight, there de- 
^ scried a man he knew, though not intimately— a certain 
Mr. Chirkin who had been a frequenter of the tavern 
for fifteen years. At the present moment he was eating 
pork cutlets and washing them down with cabbage soup. 

Kalinovich resolved to remind him of his existence. 

“Well, well! And how are you?” said Mr. Chirkin, not 
over-respectfully. 

Despite this, Kalinovich sat down beside him. 

“Where have you been all this time?” asked Chirkin, 
as if it were only a month or two since they had met. 

“I’ve been eighteen months in the provinces.” 

“Have you?” replied Chirkin, evidently not in the 
least impressed. 

“And I have become an author and am now on my 
way to ‘Peter’,” added Kalinovich with a smile. 

“Fancy thatl” said Chirkin, still unimpressed. 

Kalinovich sat a few more minutes for the sake of po- 
liteness with this ignoramus and then left the tavern. 
He decided to walk about Moscow and devote himself to 
reminiscences, both personal and historical. The first place 
he went to was the university, to stand in front of the 
old building. He gazed upon the porch in which he had 



once awaited with a beating heart the entrance exam- 
ination, and then went to the new building, glancing up 
at the side windows where he had listened to lectures 
on the legal code, and finally recognized the stone post 
on the kerb, against which, rushing like a madman from 
his last university examination, he had stumbled and 
fallen. These things and nothing more came back to him. 
From the university he proceeded to the Kremlin, taking 
off his cap as he passed the Spassky Gate, admiring 
the picturesque Zamoskvorechye and the belfry of Ivan 
the Great, which seemed to have been newly whitewashed. 
Beyond it w'ere the high railings and the big bell 
just as he remembered them, and the Tsar Cannon was 
still in its old place. All this, alas, interested my hero 
very little! lie went back to his inn with his Ihoiightfi 
in disorder, and his room seemed to him still dirtier, still 
more revoltimg. From the adjacent room came the hoarse 
drunken voices of men and the squeals <^f women who 
wore no doubt also drunk. The free, roving life of a bach- 
elor which Kalinovich had so longed for, 'and for 
which he had torn himself so painfully from a woman 
who would have bound him to her, now struck him as 
most disagreeable. For want of la better way of spending 
the evening he resolved to look up yet another acquaint- 
ance, who had a secretarial job God knew where, either 
in the Duma or the Senate, but who had a home of his 
own, and a kindly wife, who had always poured out 
tea herself, and very good tea it had been, and made 
beet soup and salads, which were also very good. In 
his student days Kalinovich had dined there every Sun- 
day, without either his hosts or himself quite knowing 
why he did this. All the time spent by him in this house 
had passed in listening smilingly to his hostess as she 
showed him the sash she had embroidered for Father 
Nicholas and told him of the embroidery she was en- 
gaged upon for the Church of the Annunciation. With her 
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husband Kalinovich had chiefly argued, and always about 
the same thing. Like our friend, the Captain, his host 
was very fond of Danilevsky’s History of 1812, whereas 
Kalinovich said it wasn't a history at all. And it was 
these simple folk that my hero now determined to visit, 
to indulge his literary vanity there at least. He found the 
house exactly as it had been, except that the paint had 
faded a little — the same door leading to the porter’s 
lodge, the same little drawing-room. Only the maid who 
came to meet him was different. 

“Is your master at home?” he asked. 

“Come in, please, the master’s upstairs,’* she replied, 
for some reason whispering, and led him very quietly 
up the familiar staircase. In a room on the right he saw 
the host himself, seated at a table, clad in a dressing- 
-gown, his face sodden with tears. 

“■Good heavens! I haven’t seen you for ages!’’ he cried, 
with a forced smile. 

“Are you ill?’’ Kalinovich asked him. 

“I’ve lost my wife,** replied the old man and tears ran 
down his pendulous fleshy cheeks. 

“You don’t mean it!’’ said Kalinovich in a tone of pro- 
found commiseration. But secretly he thought: “Vhiat 
the hell made me go to the old fellow?’’ 

“Is it long since you had this misfortune?’’ he asked 
aloud. 

“Nine diays today. Is the dog locked up?’’ asked the old 
man in feeble accents, addressing the maid. 

“Yes, Sir,’’ she replied in accents as doleful as his 
own, and added: “The priests have come.’’ 

“Good. Get everything ready,’* replied the widower. 
“There’s going to be a memorial service,’’ he told Kali- 
novich. 

“You don’t catch me staying for that!*’ thought the 
latter, and rose to go. 

“I will not venture to disturb you,” he said. 
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“Thank you, thank you!” replied the host, pressing 
his hand warmly, his eyes filled with tears. 

“Everything and everyone’s either dead or dying in 
this accursed Moscow!” said Kalinovich as he went oui 
of the house. And the next day before ten he was lat the 
railway station, sitting on a bench waiting for the bell 
to summon him to the train. But in the splendid wait- 
ing-room, thronged with an animated crowd walking up 
and (town, absorbed in their own affairs, laughing and 
talking, his imagination was haunted by a vision of a 
little house, with a wallpapered drawing-room, in which 
a mournful man in spectacles and a homespun frock- 
coat sat, the Captain with his short pipe at the window, 
gloomy but kindly, and, finally, Nastenka, an expression 
of despair and grief in her tear-swollen eyes 

“Be so kind as to look after my travelling-bag for me, 
Sir!” said a woman’s voice with a strong foreign accent 
quite near to him. 

Kalinovich blinked. Before him stood a slender young 
woman wearing a white satin hat and a close-fitting 
black silk dress with a Turkish shawl thrown over her 
shoulders. In her small kid-gloved hands she held a huge 
bundle. Kalinovich hastened to relieve her of it. 

“Oa est ce Gabrieli The wretch!” said the lady, and 
disappeared. 

A few minutes later Kalinovich caught sight of he** 
crossing the waiting-room on the arm of a stout, flabby- 
faced officer of Hussais, talking eagerly and every now 
and then smiling and casting sly glances at him. The 
officer responded with a complacent smile. 

The bell rang. 

'"Adieu, mon Gabrieir cried the lady in a tone of 
comic woe, holding out her hand to the Hussar. 

"Adieur he replied in a husky voice. 

The lady went up to Kalinovich. He rose and took her 
bundle. 
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*^Merci bienr said she with a sweet smile. 

“I see you’ve found a cavalier already,” the Hussar 
called after her. 

“Out,” said the lady, hastening out of the waiting- 
room. 

Kalinovich followed her in silence. Once in the rail- 
way carriage she made herself quite at home. Placing 
the bundle beside her, she put up her very pretty feet on 
the seat, with a '^Pardon, monsieur, permettezV' exposing 
to Kalinovich, who was seated opposite, a pair of dain- 
tily stitched boots and even some portion of snow-white 
stockings. After the train had started Kalinovich took 
a good look lat his companion. He now saw that the 
expression of her face was absolutely angelic. Her blue 
eyes were moist and languid, with long lashes. Blue 
veins showed beneath a tender white skin. Her lips wer.i 
full and .pink, amd a perpetual smile hovered over them. 
Noticing the attentive gaze of her companion, the lady 
first smiled and then took to alternately dropping her 
eyelids and looking out of the window. But by the time 
they had passed through la couple of stations sihe seemed 
to weary of this wordless conversation. 

“Do you live in Petersburg?” she asked. 

“Yes,” replied Kalinovich, not wishing to appear like 
a country cousin. “And you?” he went on. 

“I do, too. It’s amusing there.” 

“Amusing?” 

“Why, yes. there are balls . . . the masquerade I 

often go to the Italian opera.” 

On hearing this Kalinovich could not help thinking of 
Nastenka, doomed to live so far away, and perhaps nev- 
er to go to la ball or to the theatre. He felt such an ex- 
cruciating pity for the poor girl that he could only muse 
in silence. 

“How gloomy you are! What’s the matter?” 

Kalinovich felt an impulse to show off. 
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“I’ve lost my fiancee,” he replied, glancing at the ring 
Nastenka had bestowed upon him in parting. 

“OhI You have loved?” drawled out his neighbour. “I 
have, too,” she added, yawning. 

Kalinovich looked at her. 

“And do you love now?” he asked. 

“Now? I don’t know. No.” 

“Who was that man who saw you off?” 

“So that’s what you think! That was only my brother,’* 
replied the lady with a sly laugh. “Do you know Count 
Khilov in Petersburg?” she added. 

“No. Is he your brother too?” 

The lady laughed. 

“No, no, he’s a friend. He’s very nice.” 

“Nice?” 

“Oh yes, but that friend of his — ugh! Horrid, fat, red- 
nosed thing! Ugh! I can’t bear him!” 

“The Hussar was fat, too.” 

“Oh, my brother’s kind, he’s very kind.” 

“You’re a foreigner, of course, but where do you come 
from?” asked Kalinovich. 

“What makes you think so? I'm a Russian.” 

“No, you’re not. You don’t speak Russian well. You 
are either a German or a Pole.” 

“No, no. I’m a Turk!” said the lady, laughing again. 

“If so— if they are all like you, the Turks must be very 
good-looking,” observed Kalinovich. 

“Flatterer!” she exclaimed. 

“Why d’you call me a flatterer?” 

“Because you are a flatterer — do you know Mademoi- 
selle Sara?” 

“No— is she pretty?” 

“Yes, but she’s awfully bad-tempered! Ugh!” 

The conversation continued in this strain and Kalinov- 
ich grew more and more flirtatious. Here again I am 
forced to assert a truth which is quite unacceptable in 
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a novel, the truth that we, the grosser section of the 
human race, are never so apt to deceive the woman we 
love as during the early days of our separation from her, 
even though we love her as much as ever. The fact is 
that the memory of love is still vivid, the feelings thirst 
for their accustomed enjoyments, and yet there is a vdid 
around us, and’ the beloved is not there, and we are 
ready, in an access of self-deception, to substitute for 
her the first pretty face we come across. 

“Do you intend to dine?” asked Kalinovich as they 
approached Tver. 

“Oh yes, I love eating!” replied his companion, and 
when the train stopped Kalinovich helped her out and 
gave her his arm as they crossed the platform. 

“// Jait froidr she said, cuddling into her shawl. 

“Nice little thing!** thought Kalinovich and' pressed 
his elbow tenderly against her forearm. 

“Two dinners,** he told the waiter, and turning to his 
companion, added: **Voulez-vous du vin?** 

“Oh yes, I love — comment cela dire, boire?'' 

“Drinking.** 

“Oh yes, drinking.*’ 

“A bottle of ohampaigne,” said Kalinovich to the 
waiter. 

The wine was brought. The cork popped. 

“Oh!” cried the lady. 

“Were you frightened?” 

“Yes, it made such a noise. I was frightened,” she re- 
plied, and then, putting the tip of her finger on the rim 
of her glass, over which the wine was foaming, she add- 
ed: “That’ll do! Don’t you dare to go any further.” 

“Very pretty!” thought Kalinovich. 

The lady fell with appetite on the rissoles. 

Kalinovich, before beginniujg on the meat course, raised 
hiis glass with the words: **Votre santi, madame** 

**Et la v6tre, monsieur'* she responded, sipping at 



her glass, but immediately crying, with a grimace: "How 
bitter it is!” 

“Do you know what it means in Russian when people 
drink wine and say ‘bitter*?** 

“No, I don’t.*’ 

“It means you must kiss.** 

“Oh, that! Yes, that*s very nice." 

"Nice?** 

“Very nice,** she repeated, and when they got back to 
their carriage she tcwk off her hat and was prettier than 
ever. 

It was beginning to get dark. "A lost soul, but very 
sweet,’* said Kalinovich to himself, glancing at his com- 
panion, and la desire sprang up within him which, if not, 
perhaps, entirely disinterested, was nevertheless a worthy 
one: to touch chords in her which had perhaps long 
been silent, but which were still sensitive, chords which, 
he felt sure, exist in the heart of every w^oman wherever 
and whatever she was. 

“I’m sure you’re a Pole. The more I look at you, the 
more I am certain of it,** he said by way of a beginning. 

“Oh, but you’re mistaken! I told you— I’m a Turk,*’ 
she said. 

“And I tell you you’re a Pole, a German Pole,’’ insist- 
ed Kalinovioh. “You are precisely that charming com- 
bination of the German and Slav types. You are very 
good-looking.*’ 

“I am, I am!’’ she agreed. 

“Of course you are,” put in Kalinovich. “And perhaps 
in Warsaw, or still further away, you have a father and 
mother, a brother and sister, who mourn your fate, if, 
that is to say, they know that you are still alive.” 

A distinctly melancholy expression flitted across his 
companion’s pretty features. 

“How can you say that? You don’t know me,” she said, 
no longer in the same mocking tone. 
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“That’s not all I know about yo-u,” continued Kalinov- 
ich. “I know you find life sad, very sad, though perhaps 
you smile and laugh all day. The other day I saw a girl 
who was thrown over by the man she loved, and be- 
cause of this was reproached by her relatives and scorned 
by society, but even she is happier than you, for she has 
given no one any reason to despise her, morally speak- 
ing.” 

His companion listened. She did not seem to under- 
stand his actual words, but she guessod at their mean- 
ing, and there was not a trace of gaiety left in her face. 

“You don’t know me, how can you say such things?” 
she said again. 

“Oh yes, I do!” Kalinovich assured her. “And I tell 
you that your only salvation would be to be loved by a 
jnan who would not only save you from the milieu in 
which you now find yourself, but would make you detest 
what now amuses you, and would show you that there 
is another, a better life for a woman than going to bals 
masques and the theatre. 

This was beyond her comprehension, and when Kali- 
novich, coming to an end of his homily, caught at the 
boot she was digging into the cushioned seat, she pulled 
her foot away, saying: 

“What’s that for? You mustn’t!” 

“Why mustn’t I? Perhaps / am that man.” 

“No, no! I don’t trust men.” 

“Why not?” 

“They’re all so unkind, so deceitful, ughi No, no!” 

“I’m not that sort,” said Kalinovich, and again tried 
to get hold of the little boot, but his companion again 
wriggled it away. 

“No, no, you mustn’t do that!” she said. 

“Why not?” 

“You just mustn’t! It’s disgraceful! You’re impertinent! 
Everyone is looking.” 
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“And may I in Petersburg?** 

“Oh, what a man! Why, I don’t know you!** 

“And may I when you get to know me?” went on Kali- 
novioh, and, bending over, lie suddenly kissed her hand. 

“You’re a naughty boy, Tm afraid of you!” she said, 
folding her arms mischievously, and taking her feet off 
the seat. 

This conversation was interrupted by the entrance of 
new passengers — a fat country squire with his fat wife, 
who took the empty places next ti) them as if from sheer 
spite. 

“Excuse me,” said the gentleman in a bass voice, and 
dropped carelessly on to the scat beside the young lady, 
while his wife, puffing and panting, almost stepped over 
Kalinovich’s knees on her way to a seat at the wn’ndow. 
The soldier who saw them off began slacking cushions 
and bags, and bundles containing crescents of bread and 
white rolls, on the flooi at their feet, so that my young 
couple were completely cut off from one another. Kali- 
novich’s pretty companion, after grimacing humorously 
and whispering, “AJ/cw!” leaned her head against the 
hack of the seat, closed her eyes and tried to go to sleep. 
Kalinovich, infuriated, feeling the fat thighs of the 
squire’s lady next to him instead of the pretty little foot, 
began to squeeze his new neighbour against the door of 
the carriage with all his might. But she thrust out her 
elbows, emitting an odour of warm flesh, and exclaimed: 
“For goodness’ sake, how folks do push here!” My hero 
could endure no more — it was all he could do not to spit 
in disgust— and after giving the good lady another shove, 
he crossed over to the opposite side and soon, lulled by 
the swaying motion of the train, fell into a light doze. 

As everyone knows, the train gets into Petersburg at 
daybreak. Towards dawn most of the passengers began 
to fuss and fidget in the usual way. Even Kalinovich 
could not suppress his excitement. Imitating the other 
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passengers he wiped clean la place in the blurred win- 
dow-pane and began looking out of the window. But all 
he could see was an endless expanse of fields covered 
with crooked fir saplings. And ^en trains coming the 
other way flashed past, even this landscape was not to be 
seen. Kalinovich thought he would do better to look ac 
his pretty companion, who slept soundly as if between 
two cliffs--the squire and his lady— and only woke up 
as the train steamed into the station. 

“Here we are!” he said, approaching her, in the play- 
fully tender voice which mothers sometimes use to their 
children. “Are you awake, my pet?” 

“Oh yes, here we are!” she said, with a charming 
yawn, and pouncing on her bundle, hurried out of the 
railway carriage. 

“Do tell me where you live!” cried Kalinovich, rum- 
ning after her, and speaking in almost imploring tones. 

“In Gorokhovaya Street — Bagov’s house — ask for 
Amalchen,” she replied hastily and disappeared. 

Left to himself Kalinovich hastened to get out his 
trunk, and flinging it into the first droshky he came across 
he told the driver to take him to a cheap hotel. To 
save himself trouble the driver went straight to the ho- 
tel Moskva, where my hero, for a silver ruble, obtained 
a tiny room on the fourth floor, furnished with a small 
polished table and a sofa. After unpacking his things 
he sat down at the window and began looking out with 
eager curiosity. Carriages rolled to and fro, pedestrians 
passed up and down, a troop of Cossack horsemen trot- 
ted by, some heavy machinery was borne along by at* 
least ten horses. Kalinovich realized that he was now 
at the very heart of Russia, but when he transferred his 
glance from the earth to the sky he was quite astonished 
—never before had he seen such low-hanging clouds, or 
the sun so low in the heavens. A kind of fog descended 
upon his mind, he felt like yawning, his eyes closed of 



themselves. He lay down on the sofa and fell asleep, 
sleeping till four o’clock, and w’hen he awoke he felt a 
racking pain in his head and a kind of chill throughout 
his body— this was the first welcome extended to him by 
the tundra of Petersburg. Mastering his feelings, he or- 
dered dinner, drank a glass of vodka and a cup of strong 
coffee, and set out to see the sights of the town. For this 
purpose he hired a droshky, telling the driver to take 
him past all the palaces and churches. 

“Hey, what bridge is this?” he cried, as the horses 
trotted over a stone bridge past the house of Beloselsky- 
Belozersky. 

“Anichkov! And that’s the Anichkov Palace,” the driv- 
er informed him. 

“Who lives there?” 

“Can’t say, never heard.” 

“And what’s that church?” 

“That’s the Kazanskaya.” 

“The Cathedral?” 

“Yes.” 

“I wonder why they have stuck those enormous wings 
on to it?” said Kalinovich to himself. 

‘Those two cast-iron warriors must be firing from pis- 
tols,” explained the driver as they passed the statues ol 
Barclay de Tolly and Kutuzov. But Kalinovich did not 
hear him. The multitude of pedestrians and carriages in 
Morskaya Street made his head go round, and when 
they reached the square and he saw* the Winter Palace 
he was quite overcome — this huge ^ind beautiful edifice 
made an enormous impression on him. 

“Take me to the river as quick as you can,” he said, 
catching sight of tlie heaving waves of the Neva in the 
distance. Alas, it greeted- him but shabbily when he ar- 
rived at the Dvortsovy Bridge, for such a cold north 
wind blew up from it that, far from being able to stop 
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and gaze at it, all he could do was to glance in its 
direction. 

“Ugh, how cold it is, damn it!” he exclaimed, turning 
up the collar of his overcoat, and when he got as far as 
the Blagoveshchensky Bridge he paid off the driver and 
went on foot, bending his steps towards the monument 
to Peter the Great. He stood gazing at it for a short 
time, walked round it once or twice, and then turned to 
look at St. Isaac’s. These sights had the most irritating 
effect on him. Without knowing where he was going he 
found himself in Voznesensky Prospekt. All round 
him he could see liny businesses struggling with all their 
might to become great shops: he met some Jewish shop- 
keeper cver>^ ton- slops or so, and from most of the houses 
came whiffs of fried onion and pike. A still more un- 
7)leasa'nt scene awaited him in Sadovaya Street, where 
at least a score of workmen were pouring out of la tav- 
ern door. Never in his life had Kalinovich seen people 
so emaciated and hideous. There was something sombre 
and ferocious in their very drunkenness. One of them 
fell on to the pavement right in front of the tavern, bang- 
ing his head violently lagainst a post on the kerb, while 
another, probably with the idea of preventing him from 
hurting himself again, dragged him away from the post 
by his hair, muttering: “That’ll do, you devil, stop it, 
now!” Their companions regarded them gloomily, but 
otherwise displayed the utmost indifference. 

Hastening away from scenes so unpleasant, Katinov- 
ich found himself in the Sermoi Market, but here he was 
so overcome by the stench coming from carts of sodden, 
rotting carcasses, that he rushed headlong in the oppo- 
site direction, where, if the heaps of stale vegetables on 
the stalls were not exactly fragrant, at least they did 
not smell of putrefying meat. These details convinced 
him that he was now in the poorest part of the town. 

Meanwhile dusk was drawing on and by the time he 
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reached the Nevsky Prospekl it was quite dark. Lamps 
were lighted here and there, faintly visible carriages rolled 
by in almost unbroken procession, pedestrians flitted 
past the lighted shop windows, and amidst all this, from 
God knows where, came the sound of a barrel organ. 
Kalinovich involuntarily checked his steps, the music 
was like the moaning of a human soul, imprisoned in 
the gloom and frosts of this tomb-like city. 

Arrived at his hotel room once again he sank exhaust- 
ed on the sofa. In Moscow he had been bored — here he 
was overcome by an incomprehensible, an intolerable 
grief. 

“What’s the matter witii me?” he wondered. “Have 
I become so weak that 1 can only be happy at the side 
of that girl? No! This is something more tlian mere love 
•and remorse, it is more like fear for mysell, fear of those 
endless monotonous rows of houses, those wide streets, 
iron railings and the chill wind blowing from the Neva!’’ 

II 

Three days passed. His grief and inexplicable fear did 
not desert him, and he hardly ever w'ent out. His dollies, 
>\Thich he had been wearing for the last three years, were 
in such a condition that as well as advertising his ap- 
palling poverty, they actually aroused suspicion as to 
his morals. Knowing how' sensitive Petersburg was in 
this respect he made up his mind to stay in till the suit 
he bad ordered at Scharmer’s was ready. At last, on the 
fourth day, it was delivered by an- extremely dapper as- 
sistant. Arraying himself in elegant new underclothes, 
donning the frock-coat and trousers and the smart waist- 
coat, Kalinovich surveyed himself in the mirror, and 
felt he was in the literal sense of the word another man. 
The most experienced eye would never have noticed any- 
thing provincial in his appearance. His already thinning 
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hair, his pale, sallow complexion, his spare graceful fig- 
ure, his correct manners, aill suggested one who had been 
marched up and down the Nevsl^ Prospekt in his child- 
hood in the most picturesque apparel, taken to some 
Monsieur Pierrot for dancing lessons, and finally sent 
to the university, not so much for educational purposes 
as to acquire good manners, which, as we well know, 
had never been taught him, and must have been instilled 
in him by nature. Kialinovioh settled the tailor’s bill 
and set out immediately to pay a visit to the editor’s. 
Considering things in a practical light he felt he could 
almost count on being received there with the utmost 
attention and respect. And therefore, after scanning the 
inscription on the door of the editor’s apartment with 
•narrowed eyes, he tugged boldly at the belU.pull. The 
j^oor was opened by a manservant. 

“Say Kalinovich has called,” said my hero, naming 
himself in loud firm tones. 

The man went away. 

‘‘Kalinovich has called,” he announced. 

“Who? What Kalinovich?” a voice called out. 

“Kalinovich,” repeated the man. 

“Ask him to come in,” the voice replied irritably. 

The man went back to Kalinovich. 

“Come this way, please,” he said. 

Kalinovich was disconcerted. Apparently he was be- 
ing received without there being a very clear idea of his 
identity. Passing through a doorway he immediately 
found himself in a huge room, in the middle of which 
stood a great table on which inkstands, pencils, piles of 
notebooks, a copy of The Bulletin of Art and one of 
U Illustration Frangaise, were scattered about in pictur- 
esque disorder. Compared with this literary altar, the 
Count’s writirrg-table seemed to Kalinovich a mere school- 
boy’s desk. The walls were lined with shelves crammed 
with books and newspapers. Some unframed pictures lay 
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about on the seats of chairs — three landscapes, probably 
the workof Cal ame, an engraving of Jordan's Transfig- 
uration and a woman’s head in oils, extremely sentimen- 
tally presented, with languishing rolling eyes. In a word 
everything was in the most learned and artistic disorder, 
and seemed to testify that there existed no lack of ma- 
terial for filling up the pages of a niagazine when re- 
quired. Seated in a rather dark corner was the master of 
all this— a plump florid individual with his head thrown 
back and hardly any neck at all, who displayed no sign 
of his commercial talent, unless small restless eyes be- 
hind gold-rimmed spectacles were a sign. He was sitting 
in the corner of a sofa, wrapped in a frock-coat of thick 
plush. At the other end of the room a fire in an open 
grate lit up with picturesque effect the figure of a much 
more attractive person with a look of the country squire 
about him, who leaned on a stick with an expensive 
handle, his blue eyes fixed on the ceiling in a kind of 
sybaritic pensiveness. There was something of breed- 
ing about his whole figure, something which seemed to 
say that he had never had anything but honourable ideas 
and good food all his life. The same firelight lit up an- 
other person, a short young man who-se features prom- 
ised nothinig of interest. He was standing at one of the 
bookcases, feigning absorption in the open newspaper 
before him, as if unaware that his presence was being 
completely ignored. Taking in the scene at a single 
glance Kalinovich went straight up to the master of the 
house. 

“How d’you dol Glad to meet you,” said the latter, 
half-rising. He added immediately; 'Mr. Belavin, Mr. 
Kalinovich." 

The guests bowed to one another in silence. 

The younger man cast a. pained, furtive glance in their 
direction as if expecting to be introduced too. But this 
honour did not fall to his lot. 
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“You're from Moscow, aren’t you?” asked the editor, 
when Kalinovich had seated himself. 

“Yes ... but for the last few years 1 have been living 
in the provinces,” replied Kalinovich. 

“In the provinces?” repeated the editor, fixing his 
small eyes on Kalinovich. 

“Yes, in the provinces,” repeated Kalinovich, “and on 
my arrival here,” he added in somewhat formal accents, 
“I considered it my duty to call and thank you for find' 
ing room in your magazine for my little work.” 

“Oh, not at all! It’s our duty,” said the editor quickly, 
and immediately turned his gaze to the carpet and asked, 
as if desirous of changing the subject: “You came 
through AAoscow, I suppose?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“By the railway?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, and is it pleasant?” 

“Very pleasant,” replied Kalinovich, beginning to feel 
a certain wonder that his interlocutor could not find 
a more interesting subject to discuss with him. 

The editor, expelling a long stream of cigar smoke, 
turned with a much more respectful expression to the 
gentleman he had introduced as Belavin. 

“It has now become a most important question,” he be- 
gan, speaking emphatically, “whether the railway will 
bring about connections between these two towms, and 
how and in what way this will be done.” 

Before replying, Belavin closed his eyes, and a mock- 
ing smile flitted over his lips. 

“I don't think it will make much difference,” he de- 
clared. “Probably the first result will be that firewooil 
will be still dearer in Moscow, and fruit may become 
cheaper in Petersburg.” 

“Come now! That’s not all! The rapidity of commercial 
transadions— and the exchange of ideas — ” 



“What ideas?” asked Belavin as indifferently as be- 
fore, again almost closing his eyes. 

The editor looked away, finding nothing to say to 
this. 

“How solemnly these two gentlemen discourse on tri- 
fles,” thought Kalinovich with inward vexation. 

“They say one’s feet get cold in the train,” contin- 
ued the editor, addressing him. 

“I did not notice it,” replied Kalinovich abruptly. 

“Didn’t you?” asked the editor. 

“No, I did not,” repeated Kalinovich in tones so 
mocking that the young -man busying himself over the 
newspaper glanced at him in astonishment. 

The editor once more exhaled a long stream of smoke 
and turned to Belavin. 

“About this gentleman of whom we were just speak- 
ing, say what you will, but he is not solid.” 

Belavin assumed a grave expression, as if to say he 
did not agree at all. 

“Look here now,” continued the editor, warming up 
to the subject and evidently anxious to convince his 
hearers, “for over half a century this nation, instead of 
acting its history in the sight of the world, has been 
giving as it were historical performances.” 

Belavin listened. 

“The teaching of the encyclopaedists prevails ... the 
foundations of society, the stale and religion have been 
undermined. . . . Bloodshed . . . disorder — What could 
be foreseen as a result of this? Nothing but the ethical 
and material demoralization of the nation. And that 
ought to mean — finis! The endl But nothing of the sort 
has happened, it renews itself like the phoenix and 
comes to life again in the person of Napoleon I. It’s in- 
credible!” 

Belavin continued to listen in silence. 

“This gentleman proceeds to conquer Europe, shuffles 
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the whole German alliance, changes kings, and then in 
the most idiotic manner finds himself in Moscow with 
the result that he is later surrendered alive by his adoring 
countrymen. Then come the Bourbons, the July revolution, 
the bourgeois king, a fresh protest; the throne crumbles, 
the device *Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite* is inscribed. And 
it all ends again in Napoleon III!’* 

The editor lowered his head as if in helpless aston- 
ishment. 

Kalinovich was almost ready to agree with him, but, 
too cautious to show it, glanced ever and anon at Be- 
lavin who raised his eyes slightly when the editor 
slopped speaking, and declared in tones of obvious irony: 

“One can’t judge a nation like that from afar. To do 
so would be superficial. One is bound to be mistaken.’’ 

“I don’t know whether one is 'bound to be mistaken 
or not, but these are facts,’’ objected the editor. 

Belavin regarded the wall opposite through narrowed 
eyes. 

“Beneath these facts,” he begian, “there is an extreme- 
ly solid foundation, and apparent instability is the com- 
mon lot of any nation which neither confining its social 
conceptions between study walls, like the Germans, nor 
forcing them through the channels of parliamentary dis- 
cussion, like the English, puts them into immediate prac- 
tice. It’s the common lot! We ought to be grateful to 
them for their altruism in acting as a touchstone for 
the thought of humanity. I ask you, now! Really!” 

“Solid foundation, you say. But where is it? There 
ought at least to be some kind of a system, logical con- 
sistency, organic development, and not merely a rush- 
ing from one extreme to the other,” rejoined the editor, 
but it was oibvious to Kalinovich that he was retract- 
ing his words, and a faint smile crossed Belavin’s fea- 
tures. 

“The encyclopaedists, as you say,” he began, raising 
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his eyes to the ceiling, “did not lead to the demorali- 
zation of the nation. They merely shattered the feudal 
authorities and other age-old fetters which deserved to 
be shattered.” 

“But these fetters were replaced by otJiers, perhaps 
still harder to bear, in the person of the Corsican.” 

“Not at all,” countered Belavin. “The revolution of 
the nineties gave the people both piTsonal rights and 
the rights of property.” 

“That's all very fine. But what about the latest 
events?” lasked the editor, who now seemed more in- 
clined to inquire than to dogmatize. 

“What about them?” replied Belavin indifferently. 
“It was a case of exploitation by the bourgeoisie, who 
wished to seize all political rights and all possible ma- 
terial benefits, wliich the working men of forty-eight 
showed them they couldn’t do. Since, however, the ag- 
ricultural classes required not anarchy but order for 
the protection of their toil, they supported Napoleon HI, 
and if he realizes what is required of him he will be 
stronger than anyone.” 

“But where is the progress in this, tell me that,” cried 
the editor. 

.“Progress?” repeated Belavin, smiling. “Progress is 
a matter for controversy. All we kno-w is that every 
era serves the utmost possible development of certain 
ideas which at first make their way with difficulty, but 
end by infecting the whole atmosphere.” 

“That is so,” agreed the editor. 

At this point Kalinovich rose from his seat and walked 
up to one of the pictures as if to examine it. He was 
moved by strange sensations. Throughout the previous 
conversation he had longed to argue with Belavin and, 
if possible, talk him down. But, alas! He felt that for 
all his intellectual aspirations he could not attain to the 
other’s mental level. “Have I really sunk so low in the 
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provinces that I can’t even talk to decent people?” he 
asked hknseilf, unahle to repress a feelinig of painful re- 
spect mingled with envy for Belavin and one of con- 
tempt for himself. 

The young man standing beside the bookshelves, who 
had long been looking kindly at Kalinovich, now came 
up to him. 

“I think I have the pleasure of seeing Mr. Kalino- 
vich?” he said. 

“You are right,” replied Kalinovich. 

“I read your novel with the greatest enjoyment,” con- 
tinued the young man. 

Kalinovi^ thanked him wordlessly, bending his head. 

“I’m a writer myself Dubovsky I don’t sup- 

pose you have read any of my books,” continued the 
young man, who combined an expression of humility 
with an air of fashion, and held his hat pressed against 
his knee. 

“I have read them,” replied Kalinovich coldly, thougfi 
he had done no such thing. 

The young man hesitated for a few moments. 

“We have such odd ways of trying to please the pub- 
lic, nowadays,” he began uncertainly. “Some time ago 
—last year— seeing that essays are now all. the fashion— 
I wrote Customs and Superstitions in the Kozinsky 
District But the reviewers were so severe, even in Pa- 
vel Nikolaioh’s mia^azane,” here he turned his eyes tim- 
idly in the direction of sttie editor. “Even there they 
gave me a highly unfavourable notice. Of course I do 
not claim to Mng considered a first-class talent, but I 
do love literature and work ardently at its pursuit— you 
wouldn’t think la thing like that could be held against 
a manl” 

“Of course not!” agreed Kalinovich, thinking to him- 
self: “What a poor creaturel” Unwilling to compromise 
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himself by talking to such a man, he went back to his 
former place and picked up <his lhat. 

The editor, noticing him, turned, asking: 

“Where were you living?** 

“In the N. district,’’ replied Kalinovich. 

“N.? Charming country. Passed through it once or 
twice. Those vast forests . . . that river. N. is on a river, 
isn’t it?’* 

“Oh yes!’* 

“A navigable river, I think?’’ 

“Yes — navigable,’’ replied Kalinovich and prepared to 
leave. 

In the meanwhile Belavin was looking at him with 
growing interest. 

“I should like a word or two with you,” said the edi- 
tor, and moved aside. Kalinovioh followed him. 

“I think your novel was called The Cavalry Man, 
wasn’t it?” he said in undertones. 

Strange Relations** replied Kalinovich. 

“How many folios?” 

“Nine.” 

“Nine. Nine forties comes to three hundred and sixty, 
doesn’t it?” 

“I was told you paid fifty,” said Kalinovich. 

“No, no,” replied the editor firmly and there and then 
counted out three hundred and sixty rubles and handed 
them to Kalinovich. 

“I’ve brought another story,” began Kalinovich. 

“Send it in by all means. We’ll sec . . . we’ll have a 
look at it,” his host interrupted him, obviously in a 
hurry to get back to Belavin. 

Kalinovich bowed and went out. 

“Brute! He doesn’t even know what I wrote,” he 
thought to himself, biting his lip as he descended the 
stairway. Just then the door opened behind him and 
Dubovsky caught him up. 





“Fm going, too,” he said. 

At first Kalinovich intended not even to answer him, 
but then he thought to himself: “This gentleman haunts 
literary circles. Fll ask him about them.” 

“Would you care to 4ine with me?” he said. 

“With the greatest pleasure,” replied Dubovsky. 

“Where does one dine here? Show me, Fm a stran- 
ger, you know.” 

“At Dominic’s,” said Dubovsky. 

“Dominic’s let it be, then,” agreed Kalinovich. 

Arrived at the restaurant they took a table by the 
window, a little apart, so as not to be too conspicuous. 
Kalinovich ordered dinner for two and a bottle of wine. 
He was in some difficulty as to how to open the con- 
versation, but Dubovsky began to speak first. 

“I think you got some money from Pavel Nikolaich,” 
he said, leaning mysteriously towards Kalinovich. 

“I did,” replied Kalinovich. 

“A lot?” 

“Eight hundred rubles,” lied K-alinovich. 

Dubovsky started back. Gone was the ingratiating ex- 
pression on his face. 

“Very nice!” he said, shaking his head with an un- 
pleasant smile. 

“Not bad,” said Kalinovidh. 

“It’s not always the way with him,” continued Du- 
bovsky, beginning on his soup and still shaking his 
head. 

“Really?” said Kalinovich innocently. 

Dubovsky again smiled unpleasantly. 

“I can’t speak for others, of course,” he said, “but as 
far as my own experience goes, it isn’t.” 

Kalinovich assumed an expression of sympathy and 
attention. 

“I wrote a kind of historical research or monograph 
— Yermak,** began Dubovsky. 





“Ah!” said Kalinovich. 

“A work to which I devoted three years,” said the 
young author, shrugging his shoulders. “All the docu- 
ments, papers, contracts were collected and read by me. 
I omitted nothing and the whole thing came to some- 
thing like eight printed folios, you know.” 

“Ah!” repeated Kalinovich. “But yoifre not drink- 
ing!” he added, filling up the other’s glass. 

“Aferci,” replied Dubovsky and. obviously touched by 
his own reminiscence, he continued. “I was iloo cau- 
tious to address the publishers directly, so meeting Pa- 
vel Nikolaich once at someone’s liouse, I asked if 1 
could hope to be printed in his magazine. He .said: ‘Very 
good, delighted!’ After that, was I not entitled to be al- 
most certain?” 

“Undoubtedly,” agrei'd Kalinovich, beginning to find 
Dubovsky positively amusing. 

“I took my manus(Tipt to him,” continued the latter. 
“A month passed, another, a third— naturally I worried 

about the fate of my work I went there to inquire. 

At first I was told nothing, then they began to leceive 
me coldly, so that I was obliged to write and ask for 
a definite reply. In answer to my letter I was told that 
my Yermak might be printed, but only in greatly re- 
duced form and with many cuts.” 

“Cuts! Fancy!” cried Kalinovich gravely. 

“Yes,” replied his companion significantly. “I went 
to find out at least what sort of cuts were meant. The/ 
showed me— half of it was crossed out. By what wise- 
acre, what learned man, I have no idf‘a.” 

Here Dubovsky paused for several moments. 

“I do not mention the injury to my feelings as an 
author. But the point is that, seeing how badly off I am, 
I could not help, whether from stupidity, or naivete, or 
delicacy, I cannot say, call it what you like, but — I con- 
sented to this.” 
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“You don’t say so/’ replied Kalinovich, still maintain- 
ing his gravity. “And then what happened?’’ 

“And then/’ continued Dubovsky, his embittered ex- 
press»ion giving way to one of grief, “then they pub- 
lished it I went for my money and they only gave me 

ihirty-five rubles a folio, when I know everyone gets 
fifty. Naturally I ventured to ask what right they had to 
’draw this distinction. But they only answered calmly 
that they could not pay more, and turned their backs 
on' me. Is that what you call magnanimous?” he con- 
cluded, casting a glance of inquiry at Kalinovich. 

The latter only wagged his head. 

“You should do something about it— complain to 
someone. The Governor-General or someone.’’ 

“I tried to do something,** said Dubovsky, “Fve been 
caillimg for three mo-nths, trying at least to get a defi- 
nite explanation. But unfortunately I am either not re- 
ceived, or I am placed in such a situation that 1 cannot 
say a word.’’ 

“What’s the good of calling? You must complain to 
the Governor-General, that’s what you must do,’’ repeat- 
ed Kalinovich, who secretly longed for there to be a 
scandal. 

“I couldn’t do that, although I should consider my- 
self justified in telling the whole of Petersburg about 
it,’* said Dubovsky, and dinner being over by now, he 
rose and began pacing the floor, every now and then 
shaking his head. 

Kalinovich got up and lay down on a sofa. He was 
beginning to get tired of his companion. 

“What does he do with his money if he*s so mean 
about such trifling sums?” he asked, just for the sake 
of saying something. 

Dubovsky smiled ruefully. 

“There are plenty of uses for money, especially with 
his passion for women.*’ 
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“For women?” echoed Kalinovidi, highly imtrigued. 

“Yes,” replied Dubovsky with the same rueful smile. 
"The reigning favourite is a Frenchwoman, whose debts 
alone cost him not less than twenty-five thousand francs 
in Paris. If we had been a little earlier we should no 
doubt have seen her driving down Nevsky Prospekt in 
a phaeton drawn by two black horses, with a bearskin 
rug over her knees. What do you think — does that cost 
nothing?” 

"Lucky man!” exclaimed Kalinovich. 

"Yes, he’s lucky. But what about others? It may be; 
that Russian literature will perish because of that, or . . . 
do you know the dancer Karisheva?” 

“No.” 

"He keeps her too, and fancy— a stunted little woman 
with fat legs.” 

"Fat legs are somethnes rather nice,” interrupted Ka- 
linovich. 

Dubovsky made a scornful face. 

"I don’t see anything nice in her, and they say she 
munches sweets from morning to night. And then . . . 
oh, it’s too much!” he exclaimed. "The well-known au- 
thoress Kasinovskaya lived with him the whole of last 
winter, land he «paid her three hundred silver rubles a 
folio for her invaluable works. Is she worth it? Compare 
her work with my labour, say, for which I get paid at 
the rate of thirty-five nibles!” 

“If she’s pretty, she’s worth it," observed Kalinovich. 

"Oh yes, if that’s the way you look at it, of course,” 
said Dubovsky, in slightly injured tones, and again 
took to pacing the floor and shaking his head. 

"Who looks after the magazine if he spends so much 
time with women?” asked Kalinovich. 

“There’s a certain Zikov, a brainy individual,” re- 
plied Dubovsky, with a scornful smile. 
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“Zikov? Was he lat Moscow University?” almost 
shouted Kalinovich. 

“I think so.” 

“Good heavensl” cried Kalinovich. “He’s an old 
friend and comrade of mine, and the best of fellows.” 

Dubavsky immediately changed his tone. 

“They say he’s a splendid person,” he agreed. “1 
didn’t know him then, of course. If I had gone straight 
to 'him with my work it might have had another 
fate.” 

“And everything depends on him, you say?” 

“Absolutely everything.” 

“Where docs he live? Can you tell me?” 

Dubovsky told him. 

Kalinovich took down the address at once. Having 
got all he wanted out of Dubovsky, and no longer desir- 
oiis of prolonging the conversation with his mew ac- 
quaintance, he began first to yawn and then to doze off. 
Observing this, Dubovsky took up his hat and said with 
his former insinuating smile: 

“I hope you will continue our acquaintance.” 

“ChanmedI” replied Kalinovich, holding out his hand 
without rising. 

A few minutes later Dubovsky, solemnly raising his 
coal collar, was walking along Nevsky Prospekt with an 
expression of profundity on his face. 

“What a fool!” thought Kalinovich, looking out of the 
window after him, and he finished up the bottle of wine 
for wiant of anything ibetter to do. He was in -an excit- 
ed s>tate — the lucky editor with his Frenchwoman, his 
dancer, and his authoress challenged his imagination 
in a series of seductive pictures. 

“Deuce take it! 1*11 go and see Amalchen! One must 
do something to kill time, or one might go mad!” he 
thought and he hailed a droshky and ordered the driver 
to take him to Gorokhovaya Streeit. 
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To the question: “Does Amalchen live here?” the 
yiardman at the Bagov house replied with a half-smile: 
“Yes, Sir! Go right in! First floor, door on the right, no 
name.” Kalinovich rang. The door was opened by a 
woman of about thirty-five with harsh Gypsy features. 

“Say it’s the gentleman who travelled in the train 
with Mademoiselle Amalchen,” said Kalinovich hurried- 

ly- 

The woman was evidently used to visits from stran- 
gers, and turned from him in silence. 

In another moment she was back. 

“Take off your coat,” she said in ill-humoured tones. 

Kalinovich handed his coat to her, at the same time 
slipping a silver ruble into her palm. The duenna’s face 
softened immediately. 

“Go in, the mistress will be here in a minute.” she 
said, her voice now quite friendly, as she hung up his 
coat. 

Kalinovich went into a room feebly lit by a single 
tallow candle in front of a mirror. The curtains were 
drawn, and light screens on the window-panes prevent- 
ed anyonie in the street from seeing in. Over a minia- 
ture grand piano bung a picture of !a womani with a gen- 
erously exposed bosom. The ifurniture was well-cush- 
ioned. A plush-covered sofa seemed to Kalinovich to be 
beckoning him to sit down on it with a pretty woman. 

In came Amalchen in a carelessly donned dressing- 
gown. (Her arms, which seemed to be moulded of ivo- 
ry, were quite bare. Her face seemed to be more angelic 
than ever. 

“How do you do,” said Kalinovich, going up to her 
and taking her hand. 

“Oh, how do you do!” replied Amalchen, sinking on 
that very sofa which had seemed so enticing to him. 

Kalinovich sat down 'beside her. 

“Well, here I am,” he began. 
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**I see you are/* she said, castiviig a coquettish .glianoe 
at him. Then, after a slight pause, she began singing in 
quite an agreeable voice: 

Galopaden tarn ich gern 

Mit den jungen hubschen Herr*n. 

• “What*s that?** asked Kalinovich. 

'"Mit den jungen hubschen Herrin," repeated Amal- 
chen and suddenly called out: “Masha!** 

In the door appeared the bad-itempered woman. 

“Is the carriage here?” asked Amalohen. 

“It’s here, waiting, Miss,” replied the woman. 

“What d’you want a carriage for?” asked Kalinovich. 

“I just wanted a drive,” simpered Amalchen and be- 
gan singing again: 

Mit den braven Offizier*n 
Gam besond'rs mit Kirassier*n. 

“And may I go with you?” asked Kalinovich. 

“Yes, you imay.” 

“Go and get dressed then.” 

“I will,” said Amalchen and went into her bedroom, 
still singing: 

Galopaden tanz ich gern 
Mit den jungen hubschen Herrin. 

A minute or two later she was back, in an expensive 
pelisse, wearing a hat with a black veil. 

At the porch a carriage-and-pair stood waiting. 

“Where are we going?” asked Kalinovich. 

“Oh, far aw'ay! That’s what I want,” replied Amalchen. 

"Drive on!” Kalinovich told the coachman. 

The latter first drove them to Admiralty Square, then 
past the Summer Garden, over the Tsepnoi Bridge and 
at last to Kirochnaya Street. 

“Now where?” he asked. 



**Home, I think/’ said Kalinovich. 

“Oh yesl II fait froid," replied Amalchen. 

“Homel** cried Kalinovich. 

At the entrance to the house Amalchen was the first 
to jump out of the carriage. 

“Hi, lady, wheni are you going to give my money?” 
asked the coachman, turning in his seat. 

“Money tomorrowl” replied Amalchen, who was al- 
ready in the doorway, again singing: 

Galopaden ianz ich gern 

“Tomorrow? But our master will demand it from us,’* 
wailed the coachman. 

“Tomorrow, tomorrow!’’ repeated Amalchen. 

“How much?’’ asked Kalinovich. 

“Twenty-five rubles. Your Honour, be so kind! Look 
how we’re treated! Our master makes us pay.’* 

“Twenty-five rubles? Why, we only drove a few streets 
away,** objected Kalinovich. 

“A few streets! I’ve been coming here five days. Our 
master won’t stand it any longer. That’s no way— I ask 
you, now!’’ 

“Shall I give it to him?’’ asked Kalinovich. 

“Oh yes,’’ said Amalchen and ran into the house. 

Kalinovich paid the coachman. 

“The devil knows what I’m up to,’’ he thought and 
followed the mistress of the house. 

A few minutes later they were again seated on the 
sofa. Kalinovich could not take his eyes off Amalchen, 
so fascinating she seemed to him in her pensive pose. 

“Masha— teal’’ cried Amalchen. 

Masha brought in a pretty tea service, a silver tea- 
pot and a decanter of brandy. 

Amalchen filled Kalinovich’s cup at least half-way 
up with brandy. 

“I don’t drink,’’ he told her. 
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“Oh, you must drink," she said. 

“In that case, you drink, loo,” put in Kalinovich and, 
pouring her out half a cupful, drank off his own portion 
at a gulp. 

“Listen,” he said, taking Amalchen’s hand. “Love me.” 

“Oh no!” 

“Why not?” 

“No— that’s why!” she replied and sang out: 

Gatopaden ianz ich gern 

“You and your Galopaden—siop it! Why won’t you 
love me?” cried Kalinovich, running his hand through 
his hair. 

“Because! I have an old man . . . and he doesn’t want 
me to. . . .” 

“To hell with your old man!” said Kalinovich, put- 
tfrig his arms round her. 

“No, no! He gives me money,” said Amalchen. 

“I have more than he. I’ll give you more. How much 
d’you want? Have another twenty-five.” 

“No, no! 1 can’t do that!” 

“Why can’t you? How much d’you want?” 

“1 want a lot.” 

“How much?” repeated Kalinovich. “Dyou want 
fifty?” 

“Phoo, no!” pouted Amalchen. 

“Fifty,” repeated Kalinovich and put out the candle, 
as if for fun. 

“Naughty boy!” said Amalchen. 

Ill 

To while away the hours with an Amalchen was some- 
thing quite new in ithe life of my hero. The next day 
he made his way to his room from Gorokhovaya, shame- 
faced and upset. The moment he got home he un- 
dressed and threw ihianself on the bed. 
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“Heavens! To what I have sunk. Naslenka, my friend 
—will you ever forgive me?” he exclaimed inwardly, 
though, as we know, he was perpetually striving to as- 
sure himself that Nastenka was nothing to him. By 
about five o’clock his nerves had quieted down. He 
glanced involuntarily into his pocket-book and smiled — 
precisely two hundred rubles were missing from it. “And 
in one day!” he thought, recalling with horror that 
Amalchcn had promised to be with him by eight. In 
order to escape this rendezvous he decided to spend the 
whole evening with Zikov, whom he had quite truthful- 
ly called his comrade of school and university days, the 
only friend of hiis youth. As students they had shared 
a room, and Kalinovich was sure that if Zikov was the 
sole arbiter in the affairs of the magazine, he would do 
anything for him. 

Zikov lived on the fourth floor of a house somewhat 
withdrawn from the street in an inner courtyard. In- 
stead of the usual brass plate on the door there was noth- 
ing but a scrap of paper with his name on it. But Ka- 
linovich was still more surprised when, in response to 
his ring, the door was opened by an extremely good- 
humoured-looking young woman in a coarse linen dress 
and a woollen shawl. Guessing that she must be his 
friend’s wife, he asked politely: 

“Is Mr. Zikov at home?” 

“Yes, but he’s ill,” she said. 

“I think he would see me. I’m Kalinovich.” 

“Oh yes. I’m sure he will!” she exclaimed. 

Kalinovich followed her into the house. In the tiny 
entrance hall he caught sight of la fine one-year-old boy, 
standing all alone on slightly bandy legs, with the tail 
of his frock tucked up behind. When he saw his mother 
pass by him he began to cry. 

“Don’t cry, Seryozha! I’ll come for you in a minute,” 
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she said, shaking her finger at him and turning into a 
door on the right. 

“Haven’t they even got a nurse?” wondered Kalino- 
vich. The young woman announced him. 

“No! It can’t be!” 

It was Zikov’s voice, hall choked with joy. 

In his impatience Kalinovich went straight into the 
room, but stepped back in surprise. The small room was 
littered with books, notebooks and galley-sheets. The 
air was close and there was a smell of medicaments. 
Zikov, wrapped in a shabby dressing-gown, lay on a 
worn and faded sofa. Instead of the strong healthy 
youth Kalinovich had known as an undergraduate, he 
beheld something more like a skeleton than a living hu- 
man being. 

“How are you, Yasha?” he said, sitting up and em- 
bracing his visitor. 

Kalinovich sensed that Zikov's eyes were filled with 
tears, and he clasped him warmly in his arms. 

“Sit down, now, Yasha, sit down!’' said Zikov, sink- 
ing back on the sofa and pulling Kalinovich down be- 
side him. 

“What’s the matter? Are you ill?” asked Kalinovich. 

“A little,” admitted Zikov, “but I’m so glad to be 
able to see you again before I die.” 

“Don’t talk about dying!” said the young woman, 
who had come back with the child in her arms and was 
sitting down la little way away. The muscles in her 
cheeks twitched as she spoke. 

“I won’t, if you don’t like it,” said Zikov, smiling 
sadly. “This is my wife, and I don’t have to tell her 
who you are. She knows all about you,” he added. 

“Yes, I do,” she said, lookiog kindly at Kalinovich. 

“Where have you been all this time, what have you 
been doing? Tell me everything! Talking is hiar<f work 
for me, you see,” continued the sick man. 
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“Don’t talk, I’ll tell you everything,” interrupted Ka- 
linovidi. And he began: “When we graduated, you re- 
member, I had a pupil, and I decided to wait for some- 
thing to turn up. There was some hope of a teaching 
post in Moscow and at last la chair fell vacant at the 
Demidov Lyceum. 1 waited for them to think of me, 
and of course I didn’t go and see anyone or ask for 
anything.” 

Zikov nodded approvingly. 

“But they didn't think of me," continued Kalinovich, 
“and when one of my friends suggested me for the post, 
he was simply told nobody knew anything about me." 

Zikov smiled bitterly and shook his head. In the 
meanwhile the baby had got hold of a ruler in its tiny 
hands and was banging on the table with all its might. 

“Spoilt brat!” thought Kalinovich irritably. 

“Go on!” urged the sick man. 

“What more is there to tell?" said Kalinovich. “It’s 
the usual story. My lessons came to an end. I had to 
think of making a living and at last 1 applied for work 
under the government. Of course they kept me hanging 
about nearly six months, but in the end I was told they 
would be delighted to give me the post of school inspec- 
tor at N., if I cared for it. And 1 accepted." 

Zikov smote the sofa angrily with his emaciated hand. 

“What d’you think of that, Dasha?" he said, turning 
to his wife. 

“Stop it, Seryozha!” she said to her naughty child, 
placing her hand on the table so that the ruler should 
fall on it instead, before answering her hus>band. “Well, 
since Yakov Vasilich didn’t go anywhere or ask for any- 
thing himself ” 

sick man became still angrier. 

“Didn’t go anywhere!... Didn’t ask!” he exclaimed, 
coughing. “Instead of praising a man for that, she ac- 
tually blames him! It’s too bad!” 
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“Fm not blaming him, what makes you so cross?*’ 
said the young woman with her meek smile. 

‘*Yes, you arel She marries God knows what sort of 
a madman herself . . . endures deprivation, hunger, quar- 
rels with her relatives, and then reproaches a man for 
not being a poltroon, for not truckling and flatter- 
ing. . . .** 

This outburst brought on a fit of coughing that almost 
choked him. 

“Now, now, don’t get excitedl Here, drink your medi- 
cine,” said the young woman, handing him a glass con- 
taining some mixture. 

Zikov swallowed it greedily, land his little son reached 
out his arms, trying to catch hold of his father’s cur- 
ly hair. 

“And what did you do in the provinces?” he asked 
Kalinovich, sinking back on the sofa again. 

“Do? I almost perished of spleen and idleness,” re- 
plied Kalinovich. “And I want to thank you for printing 
my novel and giving me a chance to have a look at the 
great world.” 

When he said this an expression of sadness crossed 
Zikov’s features. 

“You sent it to us through some general,” he said 
mockingly. 

“Yes, he was the friend of a friend,” replied Kalinov- 
ich, hialf-apologetically. 

“Your friend’s friends are rotters, old boy,” said 
Zikov. “Especially that seminary upstart, that privy 
councillor, with bis star and his wig, giving himself 
out as a literary critic and a patron of Russian litera- 
ture. He sent us your manuscript attached to an office 
blank, inscribed in that beastly copper-plate of theirs: 
‘His Excellency Fyodor Fyodorich offers his respects 
to Pavel Nikolaich and requests him to publish the 
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enclosed novel which he has read and approved . . the 
filthy swine!” 

Kalinovich was somewhat taken aback. 

*‘1 didn’t know of course that you luad the disposal 
of affairs,” he said with a forced smile. “Otherwise 1 
would certainly not have applied to anyone else. Tve 
brought you another manuscript which 1 would ask you 
to read and advise me what changes are necessary in 
it, and then have it published.” 

The last few words seemed to slip out of themselves, 
but there was no mistaking dhe imploring tone in which 
they were spoken. The sick man’s expression grew still 
more melancholy, with a tinge of vexation in it. 

“What made you take it into your head to write nov- 
els, tell me thatl” he rapped out. 

Kalinovich was now thoroughly discouraged. 

“I felt it was my vocation,” he replied, blushing and 
smiling in his confusion, but corrected himself imme- 
diately, adding: “I can’t help telling you that the ques- 
tion seems a strange one, coming from you.” 

“And why?” asked Zikov. 

Kalinovich shrugged his shoulders. 

“I understand you may not care for my novel— but 
why take such a tone?” he said. 

“Your novel is quite clever. Who on earth thinks you 
could write anything that wasn’t clever?” exclaimed Zi- 
kov. “But listen to mel” Here he stopped and seized Ka- 
linovich’s hand. “Who are all these principal characters 
of yours? Isn’t there plenty of drama in the lives of 
simple people, of the middle classes? Why, they fairly 
seethe with it . . . normal passions . . . righteous, legit- 
imate protest! One is almost suffocated by poverty . . . 
another endures incessant, unjust insult, a third, amidst 
scoundrelly, base officials, .be^mes a scoundrel himself. 
And you ignore all this and write of gentry in high so- 
ciety, describing the sufferings arising from their strange 



relationships! What do I care about them? Don't tell 
me about them! If they do suffer it’s simply from excess 
of prosperity, the curs! And then— you lie about ithem. 
They haven't got it in them, they haven’t the mind or 
the intelligence, it’s not in their nature, which has be- 
come utterly degenerate. Their sufferings probably come 
from indigestion, or because they can’t snap up enough 
money or, by hook or by crook, get their husbands 
made generals, and you attribute subtle sufferings to 
them.” 

Here Zikov was once more seized with a violent fit 
of coughing, his face suffused with crimson. 

His wife turned pale, and going up to him, pressed 
his head firmly, in the hope of doing something, how- 
ever little, to ease the attack. 

“Stop your raging! I’ll tell the doctorl” she admion- 
ished. “And you, Yakov Vasilich,” she added, turning 
to Kalinovich who sat there going white and red in turn 
and biting his lip, “don’t believe him! He liked your 
book, and so did I, and so did everyone.” 

“You are very kind,” he replied, land turned to Zikov. 

“And do you only reproach me with the social milieu 
I have chosen to depict, and which you for some reason 
dislike— is that all?” 

“No— not only for that,” insisted the sick man. “In 
the first place your thought is not original, it is taken 
from Jacques,'' 

Kalinovich flushed. 

“And it is not expressed through living persons, not 
a bit,” continued Zikov. “And I, a dying man, firmly 
maintain the conviction that the artist even thinks in 
images. Look at Pushkin, in his purely lyrical passages: 
Tn the never to be forgotten hour, the hour of grief, I 
wept long in thy presence*— an image. ‘My dying arms 
endeavoured to embrace thee’— an image again. ‘But 
you withdrew your lips from the bitter kiss’— yet anoth- 
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er image. For heaven’s sake, hasn’t there been enough 
objectivity? Give me lyricism, real, not artificial lyri- 
cism— like my beloved Turgenev, for instance, with whom 
whether he goes into a wood, roams the country with 
peasant boys, or describes some officer duellist, there is 
poetic feeling underlying it all. If you have nothing but 
reason and ability, old man, you may become a lawyer, 
an administrator, a scientist, but a poet or la novelist— 
never.” 

Kalinovich made no protest, but the lady of the house 
stood up for him again. 

“How can you speak so positively? Yakov Vasilicli 
has wTitten one book and you pass judgement on it, 
he’ll write another, and your opinion will be different, 
I know it will,” she told her husband. 

Zikov flung out his hands. 

“For God’s sake!” he exclaimed. “Do you really think 
I would say a word if I didn’t think the world of him. 
dear lad? Do you suppose he’s another Dubovsky who, 
w’hen they cut out a whole part, calmly says, ‘Never 
mind,’ and writes another? And anyhow^ to hell with lit- 
erature! It only ruins people. lxK>k what it’s brought 
me to — utter devastation and pulmonary lesions. I 
don’t want him to share the same fate,” concluded Zi- 
kov, beating his breast and closing his eyes in some- 
thing like despair. 

The poor wife turned aside to wipe away a tear. Kali- 
novicb lowered his gaze. 

“Take that little chap of mine— this is my deathbed 
injunction to his mother; let him become a soldier, a 
drummer, a barber, a policeman, anything but a writer, 
anything but la writer,” the sick man concluded in a 
hoarse voice, closing his eyes in exhaustion. 

Kalinovich exchanged mute glances with the young 
woman. “Have you been in the provinces all the time?” 
she asked him. 
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“Yes/* replied Kalinovich. 

“And you didn’t get married there?*’ 

“No/* 

“There must be lots of pretty girls there/* continued 
the young woman, smiling. 

**Oh no/* said Kalinovich, sighing slightly, and they 
went on chatting for •^me time in a somewhat strained 
fashion. At last Zikov opened his eyes. Kalinovich 
seized the opportunity, and glamcing as if casually lat 
his watch, rose abruptly. 

“I must say good-bye/* he murmured. 

The sick man turned his melancholy gaze upon him. 

“Where are you off to in such a hurry? Stay,** he said. 

“I’m afraid I can’t. I’m going to the theatre, I haven t 
been there yet,** replied Kalinovich. 

Zikov half sat up. 

“In that case, good-bye. Off with you but give me a 
kiss.** He endeavoured to press Kalinovich’s hand with 
his feeble chilly lingers. 

Kalinovich bent down and kissed him. 

“In any case, dear friend,*’ he said, “even though you 
do not admit that I have talent, my next novel is writ- 
ten and I should hate to think I had spent so much time 
for nothing, so do publish it, and try to get me a per- 
manent job on the magazine! My circumstances make 
this essential.” 

“All right, all right, we’ll get you something, bat 
don’t write any more novels.” answered Zikov, smiling. 

“I won’t, I won’t!” said Kalinovich, smiling too. 

Zikov’s wife rose to see him out, sitanding her baby 
against a chair before going out of the room. 

“You miustn’t be angry with him. You see how nerv- 
ous he is and how terribly ill,’* she said. 

“Of course I won’t,” Kalinovich answered her. “But 
what’s the matter? Has he been like this long?” 

“It’s all that horrid work and proof-reading. He 



worked day and night,” Sfhe said, the tears flowing down 
her cheeks. 

‘‘Evidently it really wo.uld be better to give up litera- 
ture,” said Kalinovich, shaking his head. 

“Much better,** she said as she shut the door behind 
him. 

My hero had been forced to exert terrible efforts in 
order to endure the foregoing scene. Only one who 
knows an author’s vanity and has felt the shock of sud- 
den disillusionment can realize the bitterness and in- 
tensity of his sufferings—lo have nourished hopes for 
six years, to have hem deprived at a single blow of 
the starry path to a career! When his novel was returned 
to him in the provincial town he had had every excuse 
for attributing it to injustice, to the editor’s ignorance. 
But this was diffcrent-4ie knew Zikov too well to be 
able to console himself with the thought that his words 
were inspired by en\y or lack of understanding. More- 
over, Kalinovich w^as too intelligent not to realize his lim- 
itations at least vaguely. It had been his own convic- 
tions that had spoken to him through the lips of his 
friend. He knew very well that he was no artist, that he 
lacked the divine fire, that which compels one to woric 
for no known reason or aim, but simply because one’s 
whole happiness and well-being lies in such work. Ho 
had turned to literature in the hope of getting fame and 
wealth, thinking to take his readers in, and here was 
one of thie most advanced of them who had not been 
taken in! There might be hundreds more like him, who 
would in their turn be followed by the crowd. And heav- 
ens, the curses my hero heaped on his own head for his 
foolish immature hopes! The curses he heaped on lit- 
erature itself and its (publishers, its Dubovskys and its 
Zikovsl “I shall have to get a government job,’’ he de- 
cided and only went to the theatre so as not to be at 
borne, where he was threatened by a visit from Amal- 



chen. At the box-office he unexpectedly encountered Bela- 
vin. For a short time he did not know whether to bow 
to him or not, but Belavin, catching sight of him, held 
out his hand very cordially and spoke to him first. 

"How d’you do, Kalinovich. You going to the theatre 
too?” 

"Why, yes,” admitted Kalinovich. 

They bought seats next to one another and went into 
the theatre. Their neighbour was a youthful student 
with a fine head of hiair, which ho wore combed back 
from his forehead — altogether an extremely handsome 
young man, but he -looked around him with an expression 
so -solemn and gloomy that one couldn’t help noticing him. 

Kalinovich hiimself was so extremely pale and agi- 
tated that Belavin asked him: 

“What’s the matter with you? Aren’t you well?” 

"Not quite,” he said. "I came here for distraction.” 
And added for the sake of saying something: “It’s a 
drama tonight, isn’t it?” 

Belavin told him. "I don’t know- how it’ll 
be this time, but sometimes it’s splendid. What I like best 
of all is the audience — their naivete is so engaging, the 
things they admire and the things that touch them ” 

"Yes,” said Kalinovich, still so stunned that he could 
only speak in monosyllables. 

"It’s marvellousi” continued Belavin. 

The student who had been listening to them attentively, 
at these words regarded them still more sombrely. In 
the meantime the curtain rose— and which of us does 
not remember Karatigin’s* entry in Othello^ As the Moor 
he seemed to fly into the senatorial council like a sable 
crow, capable of overpowering not merely a single dove, 
but a veritable flock of geese. There was applause from 
the gallery and the stalls. 

• Karatigin— famous JXIX century actor.—rr. 



“Dear, dear!” said Belavin under his breath, lowering 
his eyelids. 

Kalinovich, who scarcely saw anything that was going 
on on the stage, responded with a civil smile. The student 
looked at them again. 

“Bad, badl” said Belavin. 

“What’s bad?” asked the student suddenly, his eyes 
blazing. 

“It’s bad that he doesn’t speak, doesn’t move naturally. 
It’s all so pompous,’’ replied Belavin, smiling, but quite 
courteously. 

“He sees himself as a general accustomed to lead his 
battalion on the field of battle,’’ said the student, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “And in my opinion it’s historically 
correct.” 

“Even the glorious calling of a general does not entitle 
him to rant,” rejoined Belavin. “Othello’s majesty should 
appear at certain moanents, arising -from certain moods, 
he definitely is not one of those gentlemen who, having 
once for all created for themselves a pose of grandeur, 
never drop it for a moment, but dine, walk, and, I sup- 
pose, sleep in it.” 

With these words Belavin glanced significantly at Ka- 
linovich. Throughout the act, whenever the tragedian’s 
loud cries were greeted with applause, the two friends 
either made a face or looked down. When the curtain fell 
at the end of the act, Belavin, as if worn out with bore- 
dom, rose, clutching his temples. 

“This gentleman has been acting for twenty-five years,” 
he said peevishly, turning to Kalinovich, "and never an 
inspired wordl Nothing but shouting, shouting. His way 
of getting up a part, according to what I have heard, is 
remarkable — one of them, say, has five hundred and 
twenty-two separate effects. Each one, from a to z, is 
learned by heart and, to the accompaniment of consci- 
entiously emphasized bodily movements, is produced 
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before the footlights. 1 am angry with you: I turn aside 
abruptly, waving you away with my hands. I love you: 
I turn upon you a face of imbecile tenderness, take your 
hands and press them to my heart. I wish to intimidate 
you, so I roll my eyes, seize your hands, squeezing them 
till the bones crack— lamd I do all this without the 
faintest logical development of passion, but simply when 
I feel like it, wherever the exclamation marks are 
thickest. And after this you can judge the exquisite mud- 
dle that emergesl’* 

“That’s the French school, of course,” said Kalinovich, 
at the same time telling himself scornfully: “Is it for me 
to criticize art since I am utterly bereft of talent myself?” 

“No doubt,” rejoined Belavin, “but the point is that 
there, as in any long-established branch of art, there are 
good traditions. The playwrights themselves, knowing 
that certain situations have been thoroughly worked 
out by the actors, make a point of introducing them into 
their plays. And the actors, bearing in mind that some 
great actor once made a sensation by this or that 
piece of stage ’business,* do their best to assimilate it, 
and thus some tolerable effect is achieved, by means, at 
the lowest, of thought, restraint, sense of theatre. Here 
there is .nothing, nothing but the rantings of la healthy 
bull.” 

The student listened to the whole of Belavin’s mono- 
logue with an unblinking stare. 

“Mochalov* stands much higher in this respect,” re- 
marked Kalinovich, again just for the sake of saying 
something. 

“Come now — how can you compare them!** exclaimed 
Belavin. “This one*s a mere play actor, a ballet dancer, 
and Mochalov’s at least a human being. Come now, those 
fine, mobile features, that attractive voice . . . come now!** 

* Mochalov— famous XIX century actor.— Tr. 



“I have heard, an the contrary, that Mochalov has 
neither voice nor stature,” interpolated the student. 

**rm afraid I don't know what sort of voice and 
stature are required. Perhaps a drum-major or something 
of that sort would do. But when I see before me a man 
whose state of mind is equal to that of Hamlet’s, I boldly 
conclude that he is a great man and a great actor,” 
declared Belavin with a touch of annoyance, sinking back 
into his seat. 

The curtain rose, and at the end of the act he again 
addressed Kalinovich: 

“Observe that this gentleman expresses only one single 
characteristic of Othello, and one that, by the way, does 
not belong to him— bloodthirstiness. What d’you think of 
that? That passionate, nervous, tender nature is shown 
as a mere butcher. All he thinks of is: ‘Blood. I thirst for 
bloodl* It’s a disgrace.” 

With these words, Belavin rose. 

“Let’s go,” he said, nodding at Kalinovich. 

The latter followed him without a word. They went 
into the foyer, where, as everyone knows, the audience 
from the dress-circle and the stalls mostly congregate. 
And here his new friend rose still higher in Kalinovich’s 
estimation. Almost the moment they entered the foyer 
they were met by a general. 

“Acts marvellously,” he said to Belavin, obviously 
anxious to discover his opinion. 

“Oh yes, extremely warlike acting,” replied Belavin 
with an ambiguous smile. 

“That’s it,’’ said the General and passed on. 

A little further on they were overtaken by a grey- 
haired gentleman of austere appearance, who sported a 
star on the lapel of his coat. 

“Good evening, Pyotr Sergeich,” he said in almost 
ingratiating accents. 





“Good evening,” replied Belavin in casual tones, as 
he passed. 

A lady coming in their direction spoke to him in a 
voice of something like entreaty. 

“When are you coming to see me, cher ami?'* 

“Today, Countess, today,” he replied, smiling. 

“Yes, do,” said the countess, as she turned away. 

There could be no doubt that Belavin lived in the high- 
est circles, and counted for something there. 

“I wonder if I could work lifm for a job,” thought 
Kalinovich, and set about it with feelings of desperation. 

“I came here with the intention of going in for liter- 
ature, but apparently I shall have to enter the service,” 
he said. 

“How’s that?” asked Belavin. 

Kalinovich shrugged his shoulders. 

“Because literature,” he began, “is all concentrated 
in the magazines, nowadays, which are in the hands of 
editors, on whom a man without a private fortune can- 
not depend, for not only do they pay very badly, but, I 
hear, they do not always pay properly or even honestly.” 

“So I hear, so I hear,” put in Belavin, shaking his head 
mournfully. 

“When you come face to face with the public you see, 
as we have just seen, how much sense and comprehen- 
sion there is in them.” 

“Not much, not much,” agreed Belavin. 

“Besides,” continued Kalinovich, “I myself, as a writer, 
do not possess that isimian, actor’s gift of holding up 
various persons to mockery, and giving them out as 
types. The only thing I care about in whatever I write 
is— -thought. But that’s just what’s not wanted nowa- 
days.” 

“Thought! It’s the absence of thought we wantl” ex- 
claimed Belavin. 
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“And so I shall have to get a job/* concluded Kalinov- 
ich, smiling. 

Belavin looked up at the ceiling, and then looked down 
again. 

“In a State where every one is an employee the most 
convenient and pleasant thing is, of course, to be the 
same,” he said, after which there was silence for a short 
time. 

“My difficulty in this respect,” began Kalinovich 
again, “is that I haven’t the faintest idea how to set 
about it.” 

“Come now!” said Belavin emphatically. “That’s a 
way of sorrows. Knock and it shall be opened unto 
you.” 

“Still, some sort of protection is required to liegin 
with,” interrupted Kalinovich, and stopped, in the hope 
that Belavin might volunteer to help him. 

But Belavin said nothing. 

“The only thing I have is a letter to a director,” 
continued Kalinovich, naming the director in question. 
“But who knows what sort of a person he is,” lie added, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“They say he’s a very nice man,” said Belavin at last, 
with a half-smile, and it would have been impossible to 
discover what his words really meant. 

“But when can he be seen, I don’t even know that,” 
asked Kalinovich. 

“In the mornings, I suppose, some time round twelve,” 
said BelaviT “That’s when he feels himselif to ibe the 
chief. Later in the day he becomes a mere insignificant 
slave, the target of abuse, so the morning would be bet- 
ter.” Belavin’s tone was obviously scornful, not to say 
hostile. 

Kalinovich thought it better to change the subject. 

“The play will be beginning again soon, I suppose,” 
he said. 
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“No doubt, but rm leaving. Do come and see mel I 
live on Nevsky, c/o Engelhardt,” said Belavin, and he 
went away. 

Kalinovich went back to his stall. The moment he sat 
down the student addressed* a question to him: 

“What’s the name of your friend?” 

“Belavin.” 

“And what’s your name?” 

“Kalinovich,” he said, thinking the student would ask 
him if he were not the author of the famous novel Strange 
Relations. But the student did nothing of the sort. 

“Even that lad doesn’t know I’m a writer,” thought 
Kalinovich, as he left the theatre. When he got home 
and went to bed he repeated over and over again: “A job, 
I must get a job,” while Zikov’s verdict that he was no 
artist did not cease to rankle in his heart. 

IV 

Notwithstanding his firm resolution to enter govern- 
ment service, Kalinovich allowed a full week to pass 
before he presented himself to the director. Though he 
had not as yet come into contact with its bureaucratic 
side he was beginning to get an inkling of what Peters- 
burg really was, and felt misgivings. At last, timid and 
apprehensive, he went to the director’s house, and the 
hand that tugged at the bell-pull was nothing like so 
confident as when it had rung the publisher’s bell. The 
door was opened by a messenger. 

“I have a letter—*' Kalinovich brought out humbly. 

“For the General?” asked the messenger. 

“Yes, for the General,” said Kalinovich after a slight 
pause. He had as yet to learn that in Petersburg even 
those who are not in the military service are called gener- 
als on attaining the so-called fourth rank in the govern- 
mental hierarchy.* 
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Motioning him to the door of the waiting-room, the 
messenger tiptoed towards the General’s office. 

Kalinovich went in and began looking round him. The 
colour of the wallpaper was exceedingly pleasing and 
there were bronze ornaments with gilded handles on a 
marble mantelpiece in the corner. Heavy draperies afford- 
ed a glimpse of a drawing-room, in which bizarre fur- 
niture stood about in the shade of a veritable grove of 
cactuses, potted plantains and oleanders. The director’s 
apartment went with the post, and there was an allow- 
ance for furniture. 

There were a few other people in the room besides 
Kalinovich— an amiable if insignificant-looking young 
government clerk in a buttoned-up uniform, holding a 
dispatch case, another, also in uniform, with a refined 
but drowsy countenance and pince-inoz perched on the 
bridge of his nose, pacing backwards and forwards in 
front of the door into the General’s office, and whistling 
(under his breath, it is true) an air from Lucia, as if to 
show he was not awed by the place in which he found 
himself. The real petitioners, however, were two— a 
young woman with beautiful brown eyes and an old man. 
The face of the woman -petitioner was drawn with suffer- 
ing, and her lips were dry and parched. Her dress had 
obviously been dyed, her hat was cheap and her gloves 
were the worse for wear. Despite, however, the poverty 
of her appearance, her clothes betrayed a certain taste. 
It was obvious that this was a woman who knew how to 
dress and had once dressed very differently. Next to her 
sat a little old man with a bald pate; he evidently be- 
longed to that specifically Finnish-Petersburg type whose 
very appearance seems to proclaim that the individual 
has never been either clever or good-looking and has 
certainly never entertained anything in the way of ele- 
vated thought or feeling, that there is nothing special 
about him whatever, unless perhaps the fact that his 
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conduct has always been exemplary. For all his shab- 
biness, however, the little old man was meticulously neat 
and clean in his apparel. Somewhat apart from the others, 
in a strictly correct uniform, his sword at his side and 
his hat u-nder his arm, stood another man; to judge from 
his unpleasant yellowish eyes, the wide nostrils of his 
small nose and his sour smile, he must have been an 
exceedingly splenetic individual. 

Half an hour elapsed. The young man with the pince- 
nez began to yawn. 

“Will Lev Nikolaich be coming out soo-n?” he asked 
the other official. 

“I think so. Your Excellency,*’ the latter answered with 
a certain deference. 

The young man resumed his pacing up and down and 
his whistling. 

At last a little girl of about ten years old, in a 
tightly belted starched skirt, well above her bare knees 
in the Scotch fashion, appeared on the threshold of the 
drawing-room. 

“Good morning, my dear,” the modest young official 
said to her. 

She curtseyed in reply and tripped into her Papa’s 
study, no doubt to wish him good morning; a few mo- 
ments later she came running joyfully out of the room, 
in her hand a dainty little basket of bonbons. 

Soon after. Papa himself aippeared in the doorway. 
This was a tall, lean individual with a prominent simian 
jaw, wearing a star on the right side of his spruce 
uniform. At the sight of him all the petitioners seemed 
to draw themselves up. 

'^Pardon, cornier he said, hastily, walking up to the 
young man and shaking hands warmly with him. “You 
have no idea how busy I am— right up to here!” he 
added, placing his hand under his chin. But his long, 
exquisitely manicured finger-nails, which the gesture 
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exposed, gave rise to strong suspicions that it was not 
business which had occupied the director until now, so 
much as the adornment of his frail, mortal envelope. 

'^Pardon; dans un moment jc serai d vous. Ayez la 
bonte d'entrer dans ma chambre. Pardonr he repeated. 

The young man gave a familiar nod and walked into 
the study. The director turned his eyes towards the old 
man. 

“Your affair is settled, quite settled,” he said, ap- 
proaching him and pressing his emaciated hand. 

“So I can get the monev today. Your Excellency, can 
1 ?” 

“That you can. Sir, and spend it, too!” the director 
added, with a gaiety which did not seem to go very well 
with his appearance and rank. 

The old man responded with a broad grin. 

“Why not. Your Excellency? There’s life in the old 
dog yet! You know the [proverb: A grey beard, but a lusty 
heart. Good-bye, Your Excellency,” he said, bowing 
servilely. 

“Good-bye!” echoed the director and shook him by the 
hand once more. 

The old man went away. 

The shadow of a sneer seemed to flicker across the 
features of the uniformed official. The director now 
beckoned with grave courtesy to the lady to follow him 
towards the window. She obeyed and began speaking in 
undertones, but the words seemed to stick in her throat 
and she had difficulty in breathing. **Mon mari—mes 
enfants, . .” was all Kalinovich was abic 1<» make out. The 
director listened to her, shrugging his shoulders. 

“Qua puis je faire, madame?'* he exclaimed, pressing 
his hand to his heart. “If your husband had been my own 
son, if I myself had been in his place-— I neither could 
nor would have been able to do anything.” 

A deathly pallor spread over the young woman’s face. 
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“We have our own justice, our own juridical con- 
science.** the director went on. “Take political offenders, for 
instancel Many of them are honourable persons who 
evoke our pity, but they must be punished, for they are 
criminals in the eyes of the law.** 

The poor woman cast a wild, vacant look at him. 

“But, General, my husband is no criminall He is an 
upright man and has always worked honestly,** she said, 
her voice now indignant. 

*'Que fairef He*s been ill a whole year and we can’t 
turn the office into a hospital or a charity institution. 
Je vous repete encore une fois, que jc n*en puis rien faire/* 
concluded the director, calmly turning his back on her 
without deigning to notice her look of anguish and the 
almost reeling gait with which the poor woman left the 
room. 

“Not one of your over-sensitive gentlemen,*’ Kalinovich 
said to himself, as the director made straight for him 
with an interrogative look. 

He presented himself: 

“Titular Councellor Kalinovich!** 

“Oh yes! Atiendez un peu,'* said the director amiably, 
and turning to the gentleman in uniform, addressed him 
in strictly official tones: “What can I do for you?** 

“Why must I perish? That’s what I ask you, Your Ex- 
cellency?** cried the latter, trying in vain to tone his voice 
down to that of a supplicant’s. 

The director made a grimace of contempt. 

“Your case has not been looked into yet, and therefore 
1 know nothing of it and can say nothing,** he rapped out, 
and turning his back on him abruptly, stalked into his 
study. 

The clerk shot a venomous glance after him, but after 
gazing at the floor for some time he seemed to get a 
sudden idea and sidled up to the young official with the 
dispatch case. 
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“Have I the pleasure of speaking to Mr. Makreyev?’* 
he asked. 

“That’s my name,” said Makreyev politely. 

“Then the case of Zabokov must be in your depart- 
ment, I take it.” 

“It is.” 

“I am the unfortunate Zabokov himself,” the clerk went 
on. “If only you would be so kind as to let me explain 
things to you! Please do, nowl” he said, suddenly break- 
ing off and again trying to sound humble. 

“I shall be happy to oblige you,” the young official 
answered with equal politeness. 

“The Governor has written,” proceeded Zabokov, tick- 
ing off each grievance as he came to it on the fingers of 
his hand, “that I am a drunken rowdy; but in propound- 
ing such a libelous statement His Excellency must 
have forgotten that every time he travelled through the 
gubernia 1 had the pleasure of entertaining him in 
my own house and that he even condescended to stand 
godfather to my youngest son; if I really am the im- 
moral iperson they make me out, how is it that the 
Governor allowed himself to be on such familiar terms 
with me?” 

“Quite so, but what has it got to do with the case as 
it stands?” asked the official diffidently. 

“What has it got to do with the case? Why, reailyl” 
replied the clerk vehemently. The Governor now writes 
that I am negligent of my duty and have a tendency to 
seek my own interests— really now! How is it then that 
he kept a clerk who was negligent of his duty and had a 
tendency to seek his own interests for six whole years?. 
Next: each time after an inspection this negligent clerk 
received an official testimony, published in the gubernia 
decrees for the years 1839, 1840, and 1841, while in 1842 
he was actually recommended for the Order of St. Anne 
of the Third Degree— do you mean to say this has no 



bearing on the case, either?” he concluded, baring his 
teeth in anger. 

“Well, and if it did have any bearing on the case, wnal 
of it?” asked the young official in obvious bewilderment. 

“The law will tell you what the penalty for false in- 
formation is,” Zabokov answered with conviction. “And 
I will not leave it at that,” he went on. “I will go to 
the very top, for the Ministry has made one mistake after 
another here.” 

“Indeed, and what are the mistakes?” asked the young 
man, trying to affect a sneer. 

“These are their mistakes,” replied Zabokov in the 
same strain as before. “I am removed from my post and 
put on trial. My case, after having been discusised in the 
criminal court, is transferred to the Senate, and all of a 
sudden the Ministry gives orders to start fresh investiga- 
tions and have me locked up. On what grounds, may I 
ask, did they do that?” 

“It was done, if I am not mistaken, on the strength 
of fresh representations from the head of the gubernia,” 
replied the young man. 

The provincial jurist gave a bitter smile. 

“One minute, pleasel They had no right to do it,” he 
said. “Fresh representations should have been sent to the 
Senate by the Governor for public discussion-— and 
nothing more, Sirl And if the Senate, with the supreme 
powers invested in it, saw fit to look into these represen- 
tations, the Ministry could then carry them out, and have 
me put under lock and key. It could not do this on its 
own initiative, being subject to the supreme power of the 
Senate. Thus at least it is written in the law, and so it 
has ever been, though I don’t of course know how it may 
be nowadaysl” 

“Very well, then',” the young official replied, the forced 
smile still on his Ups. “Supposing, now^ you were to 
murder someone. Would you insist on this fresh offence 
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being merely added to a case which happened to have been 
started against you before?** 

“Excuse me, not at all! You’re quite wrong, I’m afraid. 
Murder is a crime involving disfranchisement, and in 
such cases the police are indeed justified in taking im- 
mediate action wiliile the scent is fresh, with no respect 
for persons. It’s all the same to them whether I am a 
field marshal or an official under arrest. Whereas the 
accusations against me, my dear Sir, are of a purely 
official nature, and therefore are subject to general con- 
siderations affecting the case in itself. The law is the 
same for everybody, I presume, and we know a thing 
or two about it. I myself have gone grey in the tsar’s 
service, and I ought to know what Tm talking about; 
but as I have explained in imy paper to the Minister, all 
my misfortunes are due to the intimacy between the 
Governor and Madame Markova, an intimacy I have 
endeavoured again and again to bring to the attention of 
the government, with a view to having light thrown on 
it irom the legal point of view. And why my solicitations 
have been left unanswered I fail to understand.’’ 

“Now he drags in some Madame Markova,’’ cried the 
young official, looking down and smiling. 

“Yes, Sir, I said Markova!’’ Zabokov went on. “You 
may find it all very amusing, but what if not only a mis- 
erable worm like myself, but the whole gubernia suffers 
on her account? The government should have taken notice 
of it long ago. Love is all-powerful: minds greater than 
that of our Governor have been turned by it and have 
forgotten the justice prescribed by the law.’’ 

The young official drooped his eyelids still lower. Such 
explicit and outspoken statement was in his opinion quite 
uncalled-for in official life. 

“It is through no fault of my own that I perish,” the 
other man went on in the metantime, “but simply because 
my place was needed for one Sinitsl^r, who is her brother. 
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just as the still vacant post of mayor of Bakhty was 
taken by another relation of hers, now on trial in con- 
nection with the murder of an infant by a peasant-girl 
on his estate, who threw her child into the well, a fact 
which he tried to suppress for the reason that the said 
peasant-girl was his mistress.” 

The young official smiled ambiguously. 

“But all this, you know,” he began, but was interrupted 
by the sound of a bell from the study, which caused a 
messenger to hurry in from the outside. Next moment 
he popped his head out of the study. 

“Is the Count’s case ready?” he asked. 

“It is,” the official answered hastily. 

“The General will see you,” said the messenger. 

The young official, snatching up his dispatch case, 
rushed into the study, followed by angry looks from the 
provincial clerk. 

“And so if you happen to be small fry,” he began with 
a bitter smile, half-addressing Kalinovich, “you must be 
content to perish. Nobody wants to hear anything bad 
about people at the top. For instance, they send down 
a new governor; there are millions under him, and if 
he understands his business in the slightest we thank 
the Lord even for that. He usually begins by kicking out 
like an unbroken horse. ‘I’m out for justice!’ cries he, and 
within the next six months you will find that one of us— 
some superior office clerk— has bridled this seeker of jus- 
tice, and is riding him for all he is worth. These -people 
recognize only one rule, all of them: ‘Give us our share, 
but don’t dare to take yoursl’ And where am I to get his 
share for him. I’d like to know? Or else they send us an 
ordinary young man, and what does he do the very first 
thing? Goes and finds himself a mistress in Troitskaya 
Street, and sometimes not just one, but, as if he were 
some oriental potentate, two or three, and the whole 
gubernia has to grovel before them! And it’s always the 
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subordinate who’s to blame. Oh, my God!” concluded 
Zabokov, raising his shoulders as if in amazement. 
Addressing Kalinovich again, he added; 

“And do you intend to serve here, Sir, or—” 

“Yes, I shall probably be working here,” replied Kali- 
novich. 

“That’s right, and the Lord be with you! It’s no use 
working in one oif those Godforsaken holes of ours, a 
young man can only soil his hands. I can give you an 
instance of that. My eldest son is, I may say without 
boasting, a good, intelligent lad; graduated from the 
Demidov Lyceum, one of its best pupils. He then gets 
himself accepted las private secretary — 'not such a ba-d 
opening for a young man, it would seem, if things had 
gone the right way, but, all inexperienced as he is, he 
has the misfortune to serve under a refractory and arro- 
gant chief. The moment he arrives in the gubernia, 
without waiting to look about him, he sits down and 
writes to Petersburg that everything down here is dis- 
gusting, insupportable; you see, he hoped to get credit for 
that, showing them what a good boy he was, so that 
they’d give him a rise and maybe an award. But they 
demanded facts. And so he summoned all his young men 
and sent them all over the gubernia. Oh my, didn’t they 
go it! I sent my son a letter: ‘Now mind what you’re 
about, Alexander!’ I wrote. ‘You may say anything you 
like to your chief, to please him, but don’t you go and 
commit yourself in writing.* But would he heed me, Sir? 
Not he! This is how he writes to me in reply: he says, 
‘My chief is so important and so clever. Papa, that he 
doesn’t need to be over-particular about the law.* So 
you see, they think they’re cleverer than the law! Of 
course it all ended in the clever man being transferred 
to another place for the harshness of his orders, and his 
assistants teing left stranded. The new man sent in* his 
place came with a different song: an elderly man, with a 
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family, not rich; of course he wouldn’t want young people 
round him, what he needed was people of experience, who 
would know all about the good things of the world— how 
to get them and all that. So he summons all our lads and 
says in the gentlest of voices: *We must look into their 
activities,* and of course it is discovered that this one 
has exceeded his authority, and that one has made 
groundless accusations, while a third has adopted a 
prejudiced view of a case. ‘That is not the way to work, 
gentlemen!’ he says and puts two of them in gaol; my 
son he advises to resign. ‘Well, Alexander,* I -say, ‘much 
good has it done you, all this tearing about! You have 
ruined yourself, helped nobodv and gone against the law 
to boot!* ” 

“Belter suffer in a noble cause than bo sacked for tak- 
ing bribes!’’ said Kalinovich with a frown. 

“What are bribes, Sir?” countered Zabokov. “Everyone 
takes bribes nowadays. Look at these youngsters we’ve 
just been talking about! You see a lot of them at the law 
courts now, and I cannot say they make a very pleasant 
impression. In the old times the judge, ensconced behind 
the emblem of justice, would be a venerable old person 
adorned by orders and his own grey locks, and now- 
good Lord! — hi's place is taken by some lanky, fidgety 
greenhorn! They don’t take bribes, they say, but you just 
dig a little deeper, and you’ll see; two landlords, for 
instance, are suing one another; you happen to know that 
one of them is in the right, and you see that the case 
is being decided in favour of his adversary. And why? 
Because this adversary gives balls and banquets with 
champagne, porter and brandy, or perhaps has a clever 
and beautiful young wife who knows how to talk French 
with the young men— that’s all! And isn’t it all the same 
— idon’t they, too, forget their vow never to act against 
their conscience— for gain, relatives or friends? The sin 
is the same in the eyes of the Lord, and it isn’t in money 
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alone that bribes are given I There are many kinds of 
bribes, and the world couldn’t get on without them.” 

‘‘But they don’t lake bribes in other countries.” 

“Not take bribes? Impossible!” retorted Zabokov. “Im- 
possible, Sir!” he repeated in ipositive tones. “Wherever 
there are human beings there must be bribes. This Pe- 
tersburg of yours boasts: ‘Our officials are all high- 
minded folk’; and so lh<7 should be. If, for instance, I 
were to live in such lofty chambers as these,” here Za- 
bokov slopped talking and cast a comprehensive glance 
over the room, “perhaps 1 would think more of my honour 
as a gentleman born, and my hands would remain as it 
were unpolluted even though I did handle dirt? And after 
all, how arc things in reality? His Excellency did not 'SO 
much as nod to us, but he gave his hand to the old man, 
who, it appears, provides the office with fuel, lighting and 
stationery. It needs no oracle to tell you the meaning of 
this. Yes, Sir, though we live in an outlandish place, 
we’ve heard something of the goings-on here. Instead of 
sending inspectors to us, they’d do better to call us here 
— we'd unearth a thing or tw'o. Sometimes they pul a 
person in a high post, who, poor fellow, happens to be 
a bit weak in the top storey. So, obviously, he must sur- 
round himself with clever people. But people have become, 
oh, so sharp. When they see they are wanted they get 
all they want out of you. ‘I serve faithfully,’ they say, 
‘life is so exipensive in the city — I’m a poor man.’ Well, 
and then there’s official outlay— a big sum, and so he 
gets a loan of five thousand on the quiet—that’s how it 
goes. In our town, too, the governor came down on the 
commissary of police, found twenty rubles missing and 
sent him into the army— a thief, forsooth! Or, say, an 
official is sent to some state-owned village, and feeling 
hungry, asks for food there; everyone will be down on 
him, calling him a parasite, forgetting that even a hungry 
dog is sure to be fed when it strays into a decent house!” 
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Kalinovich was getting thoroughly sick of Zabokov's 
peroration. 

“Who’s the young man, la Count? Do you know him?” 
he a&ked, to change the subject. 

Zabokov gave a short laugh and shook his head. 

“That’s the new vice-dircctor,’’ he answered slyly. “He’s 
so well-born, you see, it would be a shame if his country 
did not have the benefit of his services. He has neither 
beard nor whiskers as yet, and who knows, perhaps no 
brains, either, but he is appointed to a high post with, 
it may be, three thousand a year; he’ll sign two or three 
papers a week for it — yes. Sir! Whereas we small fry toil 
and sweat the year round, fill up mountains of forms, 
and are of course told that wc draw our salaries for 
nothing. What is a man to do?’’ cried Zabokov. But just 
then the door of the study was flung open and the new 
vice-director marched across the waiting-room with a 
quick step. Our provincial radical fell silent and drew 
himself up. 

“The General would like you to step in,’’ said the clerk, 
looking into the room and addressing himself to Kali- 
novich. 

The study which Kalinovich entered was as large as the 
editor’s but differed from it in the order and officialdom 
which reigned there. The director was seated behind his 
desk. 

“Take a seat,” he said, straightening the cross hang- 
ing round his neck. 

Kalinovich sat on the edge of a wooden arm-chair. 

**Voulez-vous fumer?*' said the director civilly, offer- 
ing him a cigar and actually holding a light for him. 

For all his poise Kalinovich felt on the verge of em- 
harrassnuent. He accepted the cigar with shaking fingers 
and began smoking it awkwardly; the director lit his 
own with an air of one who intends to hold forth at 
length. 



“The Count writes,” he began, “that you would like 
an appointment in Petersburg.” 

“Yes, Your Excellency, I need one very much,” replied 
Kalinovich, raising himself a little in his seat. 

“Quite so,” drawled out the director, “but I am going 
to say to you what I have said a dozen times to young 
men who came here with the same request— all within 
this week, too. What is it, gentlemen, that makes you all 
wish to work in Petersburg? See what it leads to! We 
don’t know what to do with our brilliant, well-educated 
young people here, whereas the provinces are choked 
with men like that one you saw in the waiting-room, who 
has been sacked, and who of course was good for nothing 
but bribes and mischief. I wonder your generation does 
not feel it a disgrace?” 

“But what is there to do in the provinces?” Kalinovich 
put in diffidently. 

“Anything you wish!” cried the director. “What can 
you hope for here, at the best? To become assistant senior 
clerk, then senior clerk, or even head of some office— 
which is, as I know you wili agree with me, a job for 
a petty scribe, a meaningless shifting of meaningless 
papers from one place to another; whereas if you go to 
the provinces, you’ll find a living stream everywhere. 
Take legal work, for instance— you are brought face to 
face with the people, learn what their passions, their 
vices, their needs are— or say that you take the post of 
secretary of some criminal court. Why, the fates of those 
people hang on you alone, for the members do nothing— 
you may take my word for it— 'but put their names to 
documents. Believe me, Sirl There’s nothing like the 
provinces for training.” 

“Buf there are no prospects in provincial offices. Your 
Excellency,” remonstrated Kalinovich. 

“On the contrary, there are a great deal more than in 
the capital,” retorted the director. “Here you have a 



thousand chances o«f beinig overlooked, but there, with 
your education amid everything, you are sure to be noticed. 
The governor, say, or some other chief, gets to know you 
well, and since las often as not they do not stick in the 
provinces all their lives, but get promoted and sent here, 
he’ll bring you with him — as one whose worth he has 
learned to value. And thus you appear here, an experi- 
enced official, a mian of the world. By that time you’ll 
have learned all about Russia, and not merely statistics, 
you’ll have learned how the machinery of government 
works in real life, land this is higihly impo.rtant. People 
with practical knowledge, who can act, and not merely 
propound, are what we need most of all at present.” 

Not knowing what to say to this, Kalinovich remained 
silent. 

• “I am only too well aware,” resumed the director, “that 
all you young people hanker after Petersburg, with its 
refined pleasures; but believe me, you would find you 
had neither time to enjoy them, nor money to spend on 
them if you worked here; and after all, if there is a certain 
amount of self-sacrifice in it, why not make it? Look at 
the English, Sir! They will toil for a lifetime in some 
remote colony and enjoy themselves las if they were 
in London itself; and we are loth to undergo three or 
four years of tedium in the provinces for the public weal! 
Such selfishness is unpardonable in my opinion! 
But why should I say that— people ought to try and 
avoid Petersburg if only from selfish motives alone, 
for its foul climate which poisons every breath of lair 
drawn.” 

“I don’t think I’d mind the climate much if I had 
marble mantelpieces like that in my rooms,” thought 
Kalinovich. 

“You see. Your Excellency, I have special reasons for 
wishing to live here, for I have literary inclinations,” 
he said, hoping thus to raise him'wself in the eyes of the 
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director; but the latter remained imperturbable, merely 
allowing a shadow of derision to flicker round his mouth. 

“Oh, you have literary inclinations, have you? The 
Count said nothing of that,** he sneered. 

“Yes, but they’re not very strong, you know,” replied 
Kalinovich, realizing he had missed the mark. 

“And what is it you write? Prose or poetry?” the di- 
rector lasked. 

“Prose.” 

“What isort of prose?” 

“I write novels,” answered Kalinovich and felt the 
colour mounting to his cheeks. 

“Oh, novclsl” echoed the director. “In that case, don’t 
you think you had better give all your time to writing? 
Why work in an office? Surely it would stand in the way 
of your poetical pursuits!” 

He was openly derisive by now. 

“My literary achievements are so insignificant. Your 
Excellency, that I am ready to sacrifice them altogether 
if necessary and devote myself to the service,” Kalin- 
ovich hastened to explain. 

“I see,” the director drawled out and fell into a revery, 
regarding his long nails the while. 

“I would have been very happy to oblige the Count,” 
he began, raising his head, “but unfortunately I have 
nothing at my disposal at present. I trust, however, you 
will be so good as to tell him when you write that neither 
my affection nor respect for him have diminished, and 
the only thing I hold against him iis the fact that he is 
so rarely seen in Petersburg nowadays.” 

“Indeed I will, Sir,” said Kalinovich, raising himself 
slightly in his seat. 

“Mind you do!” the director repeated. “As regards 
yourself, now—all I could do would be to enter you in 
our lists as a non-paid clerk, at the same time informing 
you that you would be sharing the lot of nine or ten 
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young men, each one of them entitled to a paid appoint- 
ment ahead of you, should anything fall vacant, since they 
entered the lists before you— I cannot therefore say when 
exactly your turn might come, and of course can promise 
nothing definite.” 

As he uttered the last words, the director began to ease 
himself out of his chair. 

Kalinovich rose, too. 

“I cannot live without a salary. Your Excellency,” he 
said. 

The director shrugged his shoulders. 

Kalinovich began to take his leave. 

“Glad to have made your acquaintance,” the director 
said, fixing his eye on a paper on the desk before him. 
And thus the interview was brought to a close. 

■ Slowly, smiling in the bitterness of his heart, my hero 
descended the mosaic tiles of the staircase. The day was 
dull and rainy. Heavy clouds seemed to be leaning against 
the chimneys, and the droshkies were driving hither and 
thither, the drivers* faces looking idiotic and soggy. Pass- 
ers-^by tripped along beneath their umbrellas. Right in the 
middle of the street, wrapped in matting, the jolly dray- 
men sat in their carts, oblivious to all round them. The 
enormous windows of the five- and six-storeyed build- 
ings— unfriendly, unassailable castles they seemed to 
Kalinovich— glared down on him. 

“Ha! You feel secure and happy there, do you? Deaf 
to hunger and poverty knocking at your doors!** he 
whispered, clenching his fists, and before he knew it, he 
found himself leaning over the iron railings of Anichkov 
Bridge and gazing into the Fontanka. Great activities 
were going on there: washerwomen were rinsing linen 
from rafts; horses were being watered; water-carriers 
were filling their barrels; a boatman was rowing a uni- 
formed clerk down the river; lean soldiers were wheeling 
great stones towards some enormous building; two Finns 
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with long poles were pushing off a barge loaded with 
logs. And Kalinovich envied all these people. 

*‘Any muzhik, it would seem, so long as he is able 
to carry weights on his back like a beast of burden, is 
more welcome in Petersburg than a man who can think — 
and it isn’t as if they had enough brains here, once and 
for all, for as a matter of fact it is only by means of low 
cunning, treachery and perseverance that they have made 
good here. How truly it has been said that, amidst all 
this tasteless luxury, these innumerable advertisements 
of entertainments which you may be sure in advance will 
not afford the faintest amusement, the only impression a 
thinking man gets is one of despair— hopeless blank de- 
spair! 'Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch*entrate!' That’s what 
I would put up on the gales of this city for all honest 
beggars!” Having delivered himself of this soliloquy, 
Kalinovich went back to his room, scarcely conscious of 
the raio splashing against his face, creeping down the 
inside of his collar and soaking his new boots through 
and through. 


V 

Disappointment in his literary aspirations and his un- 
successful attempt to find a post in a government office— 
these two blows with which Petersburg greeted Kalin- 
ovich— proved, combined with the climate, to be more 
than he could bear: he fell ill of a nervous fever. During 
the first part of his illness, when he lay almost uncon- 
scious, he did not suffer so much, but with returning 
consciousness his mental condition became one of almost 
intolerable wretchedness. Instead of the luxurious life, 
the conspicuous social position, acquaintance with dis- 
tinguished statesmen in search of a man of letters and 
a suiperior intelligence— here he' was, in dark, diamp lodg- 
ings, alone and bed-ridden. So as to have someone near 
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him, he was obliged to hire for a low wage a slovenly, 
ragged servant who, having evidently met with adversity 
in Petersburg himself, was sombre and uncongenial and 
seemed to find particular pleasure in disobeying or pre- 
tending not to understand the orders given him. 

In his painful solitude my unfortunate hero could not 
help remembering his happy days of illness in the pro- 
vincial town; early in the morning Pyotr Mikhailich would 
appear, racking his brains for istories to cheer him up, 
and muttering as he took his leave: “Nastya will be look- 
ing in after dinner, I suppose” — and of course she would 
come; and now — perhaps hundreds of the most charm- 
ing women were passing his house in their fine carriages, 
without a single one of them so much as glancing up at 
his dark, unwashed windowsi However, in a few days, 

■ from among the five hundred thousand men and women 
inhabiting the city, there emerged one kind soul, a neigh- 
bour of Kalinovich’s, living on the floor above, a young 
German with sturdy legs, a disingenuous countenance, 
and a shock of hair that made him look oddly good-na- 
tured. Kalinovich had made his acquaintance before, at 
the restaurant where he sometimes dined, and the Ger- 
man had then struck him as too stupid to talk to. But the 
kind-hearted youth, when he learned of Kalinovich’s ill- 
ness, came one morning and, cautiously opening the 
door, just wide enough to give a glimpse of his tousled 
hair, asked; 

“Are you ill?” 

“Yes, I am. Do come in,” Kalinovich answered in a 
feeble voice. 

The German entered. 

“I hope 1 don’t intrude,” he said, bowing modestly. 

“Not at all. I’m very glad. Take a seat,” said Kalin- 
ovich, who really was glad to see a fellow-mortal at last. 

The German sat down rather stiffly and looked at him 
with unfeigned sympathy. - 
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“Do you work anywhere?*’ asked Kalinovich after a 
minute or so. 

“Yes, in the office of the merchant Eichman,” the Ger- 
man answered. 

“Do you get much?” 

“Oh yes, I get a thousand a year.” 

“To think that this imbecile gets a thousand, and I 
nothing,” thought Kalinovich, looking, not without envy, 
at the German’s neat, fresh clothes, his snow-white shirt 
of the finest linen. 

“Do you play cards?” he asked. 

“Yes, I do,” said the German. 

“Let’s play, and do come and sec me every now and 
then. I’m dying of boredom!” 

“I’ll be very glad to, if it gives you any pleasure.” 
replied the German. 

“Are you free just now?” 

“Yes, but as it’s a holiday today, 1 thought I’d -go for 
a walk on Nevsky Prospekl.” 

“Nevsky Prospekt be damned! Aren’t you sick of it? 
Let’s begin right away.” 

“All right,” said the German, although he obviously 
had no wish to play at the moment. 

“Bring over the table and cards,” said Kalinovich to 
his servant. 

The latter placed the table at the bedside and dis- 
appeared in his cubby-hole. 

“Cards, you fool!” 

The man appeared again. 

“I don’t know where they are,” he declared. 

“In the drawer, you beast, you brute, you!” shouted 
the sick man, almost crying with vexation. 

The man cast a resentful look at him, but discovered 
the cards at last, and flung the pack on the table. 

“Not knowing what to do with myself all this time. 
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Tve been playing grande-patience, you see,” said Kali- 
novich with a wry smile. 

“What a shame!” said the German, and they began to 
play, the German showing himself to be but a poor hand 
at the game. Kalinovich, casting politeness to the winds, 
began chiding his guest from the very start. When ob- 
liged to pay a fine he would say: “People don’t play like 
that— it isn’t fair! Think of passing with such a hand!” 

“Oh yes — sorry — to be sure!” the German would agree 
in utter simplicity, and immediately afterwards bid so 
crazily as to leave him short of three or even four tricks. 

Kalinovich only slmjgged his shoulders. 

“You play like a madman!” he said with a scornful 
smile. 

“Oh yes! That was a sad blunder of mine,” his partner 
would at once agree. 

In this way they played three whole rubbers. At last, 
after seven in the evening, the German rose to go. 

“You’re not going?” cried Kalinovich. 

“I have to visit some friends,” the German said, smil- 
ing. 

“Come, now, don’t go— why, what on earth am I to 
do? It’s intolerable! Please don’t go!” 

“Very well, then,” the German answered submissively, 
and stayed playing cards till two in the morning. 

During the next few days Kalinovich, exerting all his 
powers of persuasioni, took entire ipossession of his neigh- 
bour. Hardly had the latter come home from his work 
and finished his dimmer when Kalinovich summoned him 
to his bedside and began dealing out the cards. The room 
was warm and the poor German sweated profusely, mak- 
ing the most piteous efforts to stifle his yawns; but he 
did not dare to go away, and it was only after some time 
that his lot was somewhat lightened for him, when Ka- 
linovich, learning that his guest was fond of drinking, 
would sometimes send for a couple of bottles of beer. 
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But this only seeimed to add to the German’s embarrass- 
ment. As he poured out his third or fourth glass he 
usually asked: “Are you sure you don’t mind?” And this 
ill-bred solicitude always irritated Kalinovich. 

“Go on, drink— what do you mean?” he would answer 
peevishly. 

After filling himself up with beer, the German became 
stupider than ever, and it would end every time in his 
losing three or four silver rubles. At first Kalinovich was 
amused by this, and though, of course, it was more the 
fact that the game left him no lime to think Ids sad, 
painful thoughts than the actual gain, which attracted 
him to these pursuits, as a man of sense he did like to 
feel he was making money. However, after a month ho 
became sick of cards, and the German with his artless- 
ness and ignorance grew quite intolerable to him. In vain 
did Kalinovich try ilo get something out of him, talking 
to him of Germany, of the educational system there, of 
Germany’s place in the world of politics: the German 
could not understand a thing. He roamed God’s world, 
mild and contemplative as a child, and, what galled 
Kalinovich most of all, seemed perfectly happy. He had 
a few personal friends — Germans who were no doubt 
just as obtuse as himself; every holiday in the summer 
they either went fishing, taking nets with them and get- 
ting drunk every time, or hired horses and rode about 
the coiuntryside. Besides these companions, the German 
knew several respectable families, went to parties at their 
homes, from which he always came home delighted. 

“What do you do there?” Kalinovich once asked him. 

“Do? We play lotto, dance; it’s awfully jolly.” tihe 
German answered. 

“Were you ever in love? Is there no woman in your 
life?” Kalinovich went on, trying to get what he could 
out of the German. 

The latter coloured and looked down. 
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"No/* he said. 

“How can that be? I should think you were about 
twenty-five, at least.” 

“Fm twenty-six. When I marry, Til— but not now.” 

"The insensitive blockheadl” Kalinovich inwardly ex- 
claimed, and was just about to turn his visitor out, say- 
ing he felt sleepy, when his servant entered. 

“Ivolgin is here,” he announced in his usual sepulchral 
tones. 

“Who*s Ivolgin?” asked Kalinovich peevishly, without 
troubling to lower his voice. 

The man said nothing. 

“Show him in, then,” said Kalinovich. 

The visitor entered. It was that same student who had 
so guilelessly pressed his friendship upon Kalinovich at 
the theatre. Kalinovich glowered at him. 

“I dare say you don’t recognize me,” said the youth. 
His luxuriant locks were more dishevelled than ever, his 
necktie was awry, and there were three buttons missing 
from his coat. 

“Yes, I do,” said Kalinovich, pointing to the nearest 
chair. 

The student sat down, assuming a nonchalant pose. 

“OF course,” he began breezily, “I would long ago 
have made use of your kind permission to call on you, 
if it hadn’t been for a mistake I must have made about 
your address. As a matter of fact I went to nine or ten 
houses before I found you.” 

"You might have spared yourself the trouble,” thought 
Kalinovich. 

“But I mus-t say you have changed since then,” the 
student went on. 

“I’m ill,” Kalinovich answered brusquely. 

“How very unfortunate!” the student exclaimed, and 
looked as if he meant it. “And I had thought of asking 
a favour of you—” he added, avoiding Kalinovich’s eyes. 
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Kalinovich said nothing. 

“You were discussing Karatigin and the art of acting 
with that Mr. — what’s his name?” 

“Belavin.” 

“That’s right, Belavin. A man of superior intelligence 
it would seem. I should very much like to make his 
acquaintance.” 

“I don’t suppose lie shares your desire,” thought Ka- 
linovich. 

“I did not like to thrust myself upon him then,” the 
student went on, “but you see I am madly devoted to 
the theatre, and this passion of mine, which I have 
enierlained ever since my childhood, constitutes both my 
greatest happiness and my grente.st misfortune.” 

“Why misfortune?” asked Kalinovich. 

The student smiled bitterly. 

“Because,” he answered in a voice fraught with irony, 
“I am the so^n of a very rich man, who happens also to 
be a lieutenant-general, and who says that it is a disgrace 
for a gentleman to be an actor.” 

“To think that there should be fools in the world who 
consider it a misfortune to have a rich general for their 
father,” thought Kalinovich. 

“And do you mean to become an actor?” he said aloud. 

“Yes, I have almost made up my mind,” the young man 
answered, “I consider my father’s ideas utterly fallaci- 
ous. In my opinion, if you, for instance, a gentleman, 
can be a writer, why cannot I be a gentleman and an 
actor— don’t you agree?” 

“There is no disgrace in being an actor, to be sure, 
but there is a difference in the two occupations.” 

“What’s the difference? Art is a great leveller. The 
writer is an artist, and the actor is an artist.” 

“A great and essential difference; the work of one is 
free and original, while that of the other is dependent. 
They stand in the same relation to one another as the 
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composer and performer; one creates, the other merely 
assimilates, interprets," said Kalinovich. 

"But do not actors create just as freely? Each one 
treats a certain part in his own way, entirely differently 
from the other, don’t you agree?” said the student, turn- 
ing to the German. 

“Yes, that is so,” the German answered. 

"That’s not what I meant,” said Kalinovich reluc- 
tantly, and, not trusting the intelligence of his compan- 
ions, did not ipursue his point and fell silent. 

"But do tell me,” the student went on, “do you agree 
with Mr. Belavin’s estimate of Karatigin?” 

"Everyone agrees with that,” said Kalinovich with a 
slight smile. 

The student shrugged his shoulders. 

"I don’t know; I for one have always considered and 
still consider Karatigin one of the greatest tragic actors 
and, it goes without saying, have unconsciously 
imitated him, although of course I always strive to do 
something original, something on my own,” he said. 

"You have chosen the field of pure drama, I presume.” 

"Yes, Sir! And that is the reason why I have chosen 
Shakespeare to test my abilitios by. I’ve been working 
at him for over a month, and I think I have achieved 
something.” 

“What is your method of work?” asked Kalinovich, 
secretly scornful. 

“I usually do this: I lock myself into my room, stand 
in front of the mirror, and begin studying.” 

“And misses all the lectures at the university, the 
fool!” thought Kalinovich. 

"What year are you in lat the university?” he asked 
aloud. 

"My second,” the student answered carelessly, "and 
I don’t suppose I’ll go on,” he added. "Let my father 
withhold his blessing, and his hundred-thousand-ruble 
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legacy, ais he threatens to do; that will not stop me, if 
in the end I find I can render Hamlet as 1 visualize him.*’ 

“What a fool!” Kalinovich thought, menially apostro- 
phizing him. “The part of Hamlet is very difficult and 
requires great finesse, doesn't it?” he said. 

“Extremely difficult,” the youth agreed, “but 1 may 
tell you frankly that I am in thorough sympathy with it, 
for my own position is not so very different from that 
of Hamlet’s. My father contracted a most unfortunate 
passion for our former governess, a fondness which made 
our mother very unhappy and may have been the cause 
of her death, and which makes all of us unhappy, me 
personally most of all, for as the eldest son I feel I ought 
to wreak vengeance on the woman, and yet 1 cannot, 
for I still love and venerate my father.” 

“He must blurt out all the family secrets, the swine!” 
thought Kalinovich. 

“Because of my vocation,” the student went on, “and 
because I will not dance to their tune and enter the army, 
they all think I’m mad, as Hamlet’s relatives did. And 
that being the case, it seems to me I ought to be able to 
play the part with feeling; the only thing that holds me 
back is that I have no friends who love and understand 
acting. One cannot trust to one’s own judgement, so I 
thought perhaps you wouldn’t mind hearing me— I even 
brought the book with me— if only you’ll allow me to—” 

“Since you wish it, but I’m a poor judge,” replied Ka- 
linovich, cursing in his heart the visitor and his passion 
for the theatre. 

“You’re an excellent judge,” said the young man, ris- 
ing in his seat and producing from his pocket Polevoi’s 
tnanslation of Hamlet 

“Would you be so kind as to read the king’s and 
queen’s parts?” he added, turning to the German. 

“Certainly, only I read Russian very badly,” he an- 
swered. 





“That doesn’t matter— pleaise do!” the young man ex- 
claimed, immediately falling into the lovelorn attitude 
of Hamlet in the first act. “Come on, now!” he said to 
the German, who, finding the place with some difficulty, 
read out: 

'*But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son,—** 

little more than kin and less than kind,** the 
young man uttered with a sad smile. 

**How is it that the clouds still hang on you?** read 
the German. 

"Not so, my lord, I am loo much f the sun,** replied 
Hamlet, derisive, melancholy. 

"Do not, for ever, with thy vailed lids. 

Seek for thy noble father in the dust 
Thou know'st, *tis common; all that lives must die. 
Passing through nature to eternity,** replied the German. 
"Ay, madam, it is common,** the student agreed 
pointedly. 

“//(Y he. 

Why seems it so particular with thee?** countered the 
queen. 

"Seems, madam, nay, it is! I know not seems. 

*Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother. 

Nor customary suits of solemn black. 

Nor windy suspiration of forced breath. 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye. 

Nor the dejected haviour of the visage. 

Together with all forms, moods, shows of grief. 

That can denote me truly/* 

“Sorry!” said the young man with a shrug of the 
shoulders and then, addressing the German, added in 
his ordinary voice: “How d’you like it?” 

“Very much," said the German. 

Kalinovich’s face was glum and he looked persistently 
away. But the youth noticed nothing. 



“This isn’t the best— because of the interruptions. Let 
me read his famous ‘To be or not to be,’ ’* he gabbled, 
and disappearing behind the door for a moment, emerged 
dreadfully sad and melancholy, and began; 

'To be, or not to be, that is the question: 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 

And by opposing end them? To die,— to sleep,— * 

“No, no, this won’t do, it’s much too cold; not enough 
feeling, is there?” he asked the German. 

“Yes, it is cold,” the German agreed. 

“That’s it— cold,” the actor repeated. “But let me read 
you another bit, something with true passion,” he added 
as hastily as before, and once more orated. 

“0 that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 

Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon* gainst self -slaughter! 0 God! 0 God! 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! 

Fie on*t! Ah, fie *tis an unweeded garden 

That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature. 

Possess it merely. That it should come to this! 

But two months dead! nay, not so much, not two; 

So excellent a king; that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a satyr: so loving to my mother. 

That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth! 

Must I remember? why, she would hang on him. 

As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on: and yet, within a month,— 

Let me not think on*t:— frailty, thy name is woman!--- 
A little month; or ere those shoes were old. 
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With which she followed my poor father's body. 

Like Niobe, all tears;— why she, even she,— 

0 God! a beast, that wants discourse of reason. 
Would have mourned longer, — married with my uncle. 
My father's brother, but no more like my father. 

Than I to Hercules!" declared the tragedian with 
gusto. “Is it good, do tell me, no^v? Is the delivery per- 
fect, or ought I to work on it still?” 

This time he made a direct appeal to Kalinovich. 

“It’s good,” said Kalinovich, crying inwardly; “Oh. 
God!” 

“Do you really think so?” the young man asked, his 
eyes gleaming with pleasure. “Oh, but there’s another 
bit, still better! May I?” he added, and striking a 
theatrical attitude, declaimed: 

"Is it not monstrous that this player here. 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion. 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit 
That from her working alt his visage wanned; 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in's aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit? And all for nothing! 

For Hecuba! 

What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her? What would he do. 

Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have? He would drown the stage with tears. 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech. 

Make mad the guilty and appall the free, 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed 
The very faculties of eyes and ears." 

The last words were uttered with such vehemence that 
the landlady, who happened to be passing, grew alarmed, 
and opening the door, asked: 

“For goodness’ sake, what is the matter?” 
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“Nothing,” answered Kalinovich, and unable to restrain 
himself any longer, burst out into hearty laughter. 

The youth seemed abashed. 

“There’s something wrong — I can feel it myself — don’t 
you think so?” 

“Oh no, it’s all right,” said Kalinovich. “What's the 
time, I wonder?” he said, turning with a yawn to the 
German. 

“Nine o’clock, and by your leave, I must go: 1 have 
another visit to make tonight,” the German answered, 
getting to his feet. 

“I will not detain you,” said Kalinovich. yawming 
once more, this lime deliberately. 

The student understood it was lime to take himself off. 

“I will not initrucle uipon you any longer, either,” he 
said, picking up his cap, “but if you had I he patience 
to hear me another time, when I’m in better form — ” 

“With pleasure,” Kalinovich answered curtly, but when 
his guests left he wais almost beside himself with bitter 
resentment. 

“To think,” he exclaimed, “that in the whole of Peters- 
burg I should find no one but these two fools, whose 
company in a month’s time would make me as stupid as 
a log myself! No, no!” he ended up, and summoning his 
man, ordered him never to let the student in, making 
hks mind up at the same time never to invite the German 
again. The latter for his part seemed to be quite content 
with this, and never again put in an appearance. 

VI 

For almost a week after this my hero remained entirely 
alone and spent most of his lime thinking of Nastenka. 
These lonely recollections restored in his mind’s eye the 
picture of his love in all its infinitesimal and blissful 
details. Reserved and self-sufficient as he was by nature, 
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he now experienced an intolerable longing for a heart- 
to-heart talk with someone, to speak of his love, not to 
boast of it, of course, hut merely to analyze his own 
feelings and discuss those problems, mainly ethical, 
which were worrying him at present. Mentally surveying 
the list of his acquaintances, Kalinovich could not help 
dwelling on Belavin. ""There^s a man I could talk to and 
unbosom myself to!” he thought, and, by no means certain 
that he would come, nevertheless wrote him a note in 
which, pleading ill health, he excused himself for not 
having called, and begged Belavin to be a true Christian 
and visit him— victim of illness, loneliness and boredom 
that he was. By w^ay of answer, on the evening of the 
same day the familiar voice was heard from the hall, 
asking: 

“Is your master in?” 

Kalinovich felt his heart leap. Yes, it was Belavin 
himself, walking into the room with his slightly swaying 
gait. 

“How d’you do,” he said, putting out his hand in cor- 
dial welcome. 

“I am so grateful to you,” said Kalinovich, his voice 
ringing with the sincere gratitude he felt. 

“What’s this — the usual tribute to Petersburg, eh?” 
said Belavin, sitting down and leaning on his gold-topped 
cane. 

“Indeed, Petersburg has been none too kind to me, 
either in the physical or the spiritual sense of the word,” 
said Kalinovich. 

“Whom has it ever treated with kindness? A city 
without so much as a whiff of fresh air, without religion, 
history, nationality!” said Belavin with a sigh. “But tell 
me about yourself,” he went on, “you were about to see 
a certain gentleman, I remember — what did you make of 
him?” 

Kalinovich smiled. 
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“The gentleman, so it seems to me, must be the very 
essence of official bureaucracy, with all spiritual feeling 
in him killed.” 

“I don’t suppose there was ever much to kill. However, 
he’s not the worst of the lot, not by a long way.” 

“Bad enough, I should think, and not to be found in 
any other place.” 

“That’s just it. Not only the mind, but the entire 
organism has to be bred on this soil, for several genera- 
tions before such a blossom, such a nosegay can be grown 
— wonderful! — tail that would make the simplest human 
being, let alone anyone with refinement, feel derision, 
anger, and vexation, is pure bliss to such a one. Know- 
ing full well, for instance, that there is nothing fruitful, 
no life in their activities, for they either skim over the 
surface of life or trample upon it, tliey nevert’neless clothe 
themselves gloriously in their own emptiness of soul, and 
think no one has an inkling of what they really are. It’s 
quite incredible, quite incredible!” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Kalinovich, “the gentleman 
recommended me to go to the provinces, where there 
would be greater scope for my activities, saying there 
was nothing to do here!” 

“Now isn’t that charming— this artless recognition of 
facts!” cried Belavin, bursting out laughing. “And he’s 
right, the scoundrel! For the first time in his life, per- 
haps, all unwittingly, he has stated a great truth, for 
over there, however tortuously and painfully, some sort 
of work does get done, whereas here there is nothing but 
incessant scribbling— wonderful I So yo-u have no job in a 
government department?” he added after a slight pause. 

“No, I haven’t,” said Kalinovich. 

“And a good thing, too, believe me!” Belavin exclaimed. 
“You may say what you will, but I regard the entire 
institution as a kind of mysterious goddess, to whom 
hundreds of youthful brains are sacrificed yearly and in 
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whose name people are driven to utter destruction and 
ruin. If they didn’t rake you in, it only means there are 
enough victims on her altar at present— the quota is 
complete! Now, tell me, are you going on with your 
writing?” 

“No,” answered Kalinovich. 

“That’s too bad, too bad,” said Belavin. 

“What can I do?” replied Kalinovich. “It’s chiefly I 
who suffer from it, of course, for I had placed all my 
hopes on literature, and it was for these ephemeral hopes 
that I strangled every human sensation within me, every 
motion of the heart. To tell you the truth, in coming 
here I abandoned a woman for whom I constituted the 
world; and such ties are not easily snapped, even a-s 
regards the conscience alone.” 

“Yes, of course,” Belavin acquiesced, “and alto- 
gether,” he went on, “since one is forbidden to think, it 
is far better to give oneself up to feeling, however limited 
and trite. Old bachelor and lone dog that I am, I have 
grown to regard with belated compassion those simple 
patresfamilias living within their magic circle, insensitive 
to everything that happens outside the circle save when 
it touches either themselves or those belonging ot them — 
who are in fiact no more than extensions of their person- 
alities. The very fact of their demands on life being so 
much more limited makes their chance of getting satis- 
faction out of life the greater. Truly they are enviablel” 

“Yes, but it is not everyeme who can limit himself like 
that,” said Kalinovich. “Not to mention the material, or 
rather, the financial aspect, there is such a thing as 
moral entanglements.” 

“What are moral entanglements, after all?” cried Bela- 
vin. “Time smooths them all out, adjusts them, makes 
everything come right.” 

“I don’t know that one can count on time doing all 
thatl” Kalinovich interrupted. “Take my case, for instance,” 
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he went on with a smile. “Havinjj attained a certain 
stage of intellectual development, one cannot, at least 
not for any length of time, deceive oneself as to the nature 
of one’s feelings. I realized that though I loved a girl 
as much as I was capable ot loving, literary and social 
interests, and finally my ambition, not to mention the 
coarser and more selfish cravings — all this lived within 
me, moved me deeply. I ask you: how was I to iiiake up 
my mind to sacrifice it all, and content myself for the 
rest of my life with the sensation of love, which was 
far from filling up my entire heart? And yet I can’t help 
suffering.” 

Belavin listened to Kalinovich, watching him from his 
intelligent, steady eyes. He saw his host was longing to 
ask him something and was restraining himself with dif- 
ficulty. 

“And what is it that makes you suffer?” he asked. 

“Well, naturally, it is about this girl— -was it very 
wicked of me to abandon her?” Kalinovich said, getting 
nearer the point. 

Belavin smiled, and loaning on his ca-ne, sat thinking 
for a while. 

“They talk and write a great deal about this sort of 
thing nowadays,” he began. “And of course, if the woman 
fell in love with you herself, of her own accord, without 
any encouragement on your side— why, of course no- 
body’s to bliame— you’re perfectly ifree, though I must add 
I have known persons of such fine perceptions that even 
in a case like that they control their natures and become 
real martyrs to their delicate sense of moral obligation.” 

“And that, perfectly imaginary, invented by them- 
selves,” put in Kalinovich. 

“Well, yes, in a way,” Belavin answered. “But the 
point is,” he went on, “that the emancipation of woman 
has put this problem in the foreground because we, the 
majority of us at least, are apt like Pilate to wash our 
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hands of all blame, time after time. When a woman 
cherishes a serious feeling for a man, it is almost always 
the result of seduction, of false expectations having been 
raised in her, promises held out— and in these cases of 
course, thank God, we’re not pagans: we cannot allow 
Eros to write his oaths in water. To trifle with another's 
passions is just as bad as spending money which does 
not belong to you.” 

“You mentioned seduction— but is there anyone nowa- 
days who would dare to play the Lovelace?” replied 
Kalinovich. “Take my case, now — I was carried away, 
and I did not conceal it, but then, when I was able to 
estimate my own feelings at what they were worth, I 
saw that they lacked — ” 

“What did they lack, after all?” asked Belavin, his 
eyes becoming keener still. 

“Well, they lacked that which would have enabled me 
to marry her,” he answered, after some hesitation. 

Belavin fell thoughtful again. 

“Marryl” he echoed. “Well! If your circumstances or 
a kind of moral diffidence won’t allow you to marry her, 
why can’t you just love her?” 

“What d’you mean — ^just love her?” cried Kalinovich. 
“It sounds a little too chivalrous, it’s altogether quixotic, 
this, unsubstantial, formless love.” 

“Quixotic!” Belavin repeated, shaking Ihis head sadly. 
“I wish you wouldn’t isay that. It is a shame that you, 
a writer, should support this deadening theory according 
to which anything that does not serve one’s immediate 
need is dubbed quixotry. Believe me, your generation is 
doomied to a sterile existence, lor it 'has lost every shred 
of romanticism— that universal romanticism which, on 
the one hand, found its expression in sentimentalism, and 
on the other, made itself heard in the poetry of Byron 
and uttered its final word in the discovery of steam. Yes, 
Sir, it was not your commerce, that swindler of humanity 



now reaping the harvest, which created and invented the 
locomotive and the screw: they were the creations of 
scientific romanticism. You smile? But didn’t it all begin, 
not in the head even of the clever engineer who made 
practical application of the discovery, but in the crazy 
theories of the alchemists. No, but really! 1 am appalled 
when I think of the young people of today!” he went on, 
warming to his subject. “What is it, after all, that gives 
savour to their lives? Lust and money! In their eyes 
woman doesn’t exist in any other form than that of a 
rich heiress or a prostitute— isn't it terrible? And I can 
still remember the generation of our fathers and uncles, 
who in comparison with us were veritable athletes, who 
were fond of their bottle and all that, and who, by the 
aid of a little romanticism grafted on their natures, went 
on loving a woman they had not seen for over ten years 
without the stiff hiesi [eelinff o{ shame, 1 ceding their pas- 
sion on correspondence alone.” 

These last words e\oked another smile from Kalino- 
vich. 

“1 regard such romantici.sm d la Sterne,’’ he replied, 
“in an entirely different light. In my opinion it is based 
on the complete absence of passion. The very ability to 
be satisfied with letter-WTiting shows a kind of moral 
deficiency, for, say what you will, thcvse eternal letters 
can only result in irritation and by no means bring 
satisfaction to a normal, not over-refined nature.” 

“Why irritation? You confuse sentiment with sensual- 
ity,” said Belavin. 

“But how on earth can one separate the two, soul and 
body, especially when it comes to love? It’s like the roots 
and the earth; the roots hold on to the earth, and the 
earth clingis to the roots; it is precisely because I do not 
wish to grieve the girl that I deny myself the pleasure 
of corresponding with her.” 

“Aren’t you straining at a gnat after having swallowed 
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a fly? Don’t you think you are merely excusing your 
own reluctance to write?” said Belavin, smiling. 

“Not at all, I find it hard not to write,” rejoined Kali- 
novich. “I live in a kind of arid desert, thirsting with 
my whole heart; 1 know where there its a cool spring 
which would quench my thirst, and abstain from ap- 
proaching it, all because of this blessed habit of analyzing 
everything, a habit which, worm-like, gnaws and devours 
all feelings, all joys, the moment they show themselves, 
and which really constitutes one of man’s greatest evils.” 

Again Belavin smiled. 

“Certainly,” he said, “while there is a great deal of 
good in this habit, there is also a great deal of evil; it 
nearly ruined philosophy, which even Hegel hardly man- 
aged to pull out of the slough; as for the other branches 
of knowledge, they’ve gone completely awry. Everything 
centres round details, now; the whole has disappeared 
entirely, and how it will all end, God alone knows— it’s 
extraordinary!” 

“It will end in great discoveries, no doubt.” 

“Very likely; but they’ll all be trivial and sterile, for, 
believe me, all that is great and good and useful for man 
has been arrived at by means of synthesis.” 

“With the aid of scientific romanticism?” said Kalino- 
vich, smiling. 

“Precisely,” said Belavin, rising. “And now I must 
wish you good night.” 

“Must you go?” 

“Yes, I haunt the Italian opera. Good-bye!” 

“From all that we have said,” Kalinovich summed up 
as he accompanied his guest to the door, “the conclusion 
might be drawn that the gentleman we mentioned at the 
beginning must be one of the greatest romanticists.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Why, from his utter lack of analytical power— of 
which I don’t suppose he has a drop in his body.” 
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Belavin rocked with laughter. 

“On the contrary!” he cried. “These people are capable 
of analyzing and are even endowed with the barren gift 
of logic, laying down premises and drawing conclusions, 
better, perhaps, than anyone else; but their scale is so 
large that any unsavoury action, when measured by it, 
seems trivial, paltry, unworthy of notice. But I really 
must go, au revoirV' concluded Belavin. 

This talk left Kalinovich in an extremely sentimental 
mood. He immediately sat down and wrolt‘ a letter to 
Nastenka. 

“My dear and only friend," he wrote, “my first words 
are: forgive me for not letting yon hear from me before; 

I had the best of reasons for that: I meant never to write 
to you at all, for, leaving your town, I had made up my 
mind to cast yon off, desert you, fling you away— call it 
what you will, and all 1 can say in my own justification 
is that in acting as la liar and deceiver I was not a feather- 
brained, empty youngster, but a person who deeply 
realized the black villainy of what he was doing, who 
shed tears of blood over the deed and yet could not have 
acted differently. Of the two evils, I reasoned, I had 
chosen the lesser for you: neither the despair of disap- 
pointed love, nor the grief of your relatives, nor yet the 
scandal which in all probability is being spread around 
you by now, could equal the torments to which you would 
have been subjected if I had remained by your side and 
married you. 1 would have broken your heart with my 
unjust remorse, unavailing lamentations and, who knows, 
perhaps my hatred for you. There you are! I was not born 
for love in a cottage. Ambition seems to dwell in my 
heart in the place of all other feelings, as if the ancient 
Roman lived again in me. In forum, on the tribune, only 
there, have 1 dreamed all my life of living, ambition 
alone reigns in my soul. I remember myself as a little 
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child, when I was being sent away to school, and every- 
one, from my dying mother to the servant, was weeping 
round me. I alone remained dry-eyed, and all I felt was 
annoyance with their foolishness. Repeated failures have 
not killed this passion in me, they have merely served to 
strengthen it, to intensify it, to make it more resilient. 
It was under the influence of this passion that I left you, 
my only treasure, though God knows that hundreds of 
men from w:hom you could have chosen a kind-hearted, 
loving husband — a hundred such, I say, could never have 
loved you as much as I do. But though I doomed myself 
deliberately to this fate, I find myself unequal to it; and 
here I am, in Petersburg, all my hopes shattered, sick 
and perhaps dying, despair in my heart, without a penny 
to bless myself with, writing these lines to you to beg 
you to give me back your love. Do not hope to become 
my wife, nor yet even to see me, for I am firmly resolved 
to stick to this foul Petersburg of mine; but do go on 
loving me, and write to me! This is the only luxury we 
may allow ourselves. You will understand, I am sure, 
all I have meant to say here, and once more will stretch 
the hand of friendship to the victim of egoism who is 

'"Your Kalinov ich/* 

Kalinovich was perfectly sincere in the writing of this 
letter. He wrote with no secret desire of making himself 
interesting, but simply because he longed to write to 
Nastenka, because at the moment of writing he sincerely 
loved her. 


VII 

After sending the letter to Nastenka, Kalinovich gave 
himself up to suspense. Emaciated, with melancholy 
stamped on his features, he roamed the streets of Peters- 
burg oblivious of ambition, poverty, the horrors of the 
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future. He had only one thought— when would the post- 
man bring him the long-expected letter? One morning, he 
lolled idly over the window--sill of his furnished lodging, 
staring with blank and idle curiosity into the street, 
where the most ordinary scenes were being enacted. The 
yardman from the house opposite, in a print shirt and 
a knitted jacket, was lazily sweeping the road. An untidy 
girl, a coffee-pot in her hand, ran out of a ground-floor 
apartment with red curtains in the windows, and into the 
next door tavern for water. Then came a funeral with 
torch-bearers, priests walking in front, and carriages, 
through the windows of which could be discerned black 
bonnets and white weepers, bringing up the rear. A fish 
pedlar, going up and down the streets balancing a tra> 
on his head, turned from side to side, crying: “Salmon 
all alive-o!“ while another paced up and dowji the pave- 
ments, calling out in a resonant tenor, as if intoning 
the responses: “Fresh oucuiiiibers!” All this was so nause- 
atingly familiar that Kalinovich spat with vexation, 
missing by an inch the hat of a passing clerk. But now 
came a cab, the passenger in which appeared to be a 
young lady in a most unbecoming hat. She asked some- 
thing of a water-carrier staggering under the weight of 
his barrel. The latter pointed to the gate in reply and the 
droshky drew up. Kalinovich felt an immense relief and 
drew his breath more easily, as if suddenly finding him- 
self in another atmosphere. Scarcely realizing what had 
come over him, he lay down on the sofa and, strange to 
say, for some unknown reason, began to listen. All his 
blood seemed to have rushed to his heart. Steps were 
heard in the passage, the door opened, a familiar voice 
was heard Kalinovich leaped to his feet. The incom- 

prehensible foreboding had not deceived him— into the 
room walked Nastenka. 

“Here I am,” she said. 

Kalinovich rushed towards her like a madman, seizing 
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her hand, stroking it, as if anxious to assure himself 
that she was not a ghost; and then followed one of those 
unexpected joyous meetings when the heart is too full 
for words. Kalinovich could do nothing but gaze at 
Nastenka, who took oiT her cloak and hat as in a dream 
and flung them down. 

“How did you get here?” he said at last, taking her 
hand. 

“You’re glad to see me, my friend, aren’t you? But 
how thin you are! What’s the matter? Why didn’t you 
send for me before?” she said, looking intently into his 
face. 

“Glad!” cried Kalinovich, sinking on to the sofa and 
drawing her towards him. “Heavens!” And with his head 
in his hands, he sobbed. 

“What’s this, my friend— you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself! Stop, now!” she said, drying his eyes with her 
handkerchief. 

“What made you come? Oh, heavens!” repeated Kali- 
novich. 

“I came at once. You wrote you were ill. I told my 
father, and left.” 

“And your father— tell me!” 

“He is ill, poor thing, pity him! He has had a stroke,” 
replied Nastenka, her voice trembling. 

“Has he really!” cried Kalinovich, still unable to come 
to himself. Happy as he was at Nastenka’s arrival, the 
hateful question stirred in the depths of his heart: “What 
are we going to live on?” 

“Come now, send someone to take my thingjs from the 
droshky\ Have you anyone to send?” continued Nastenka. 

“Oh yes! Hi, Fyodorf” cried Kalinovich. 

Fyodor of course did not respond to the first summons. 

“Where are you, blockhead?” shouted Kalinovich. “Go 
and bring the things from the droshky at once!” 

Muttering angrily, Fyodor went‘dut. 
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“You shouldn’t swear al him!*’ said Nastenka. 

Kalinovich smiled bitterly. 

“If you knew, my own, what I have had to put up 
with from that swine in my illness!” he said. 

“I do know, but everything will be all right now. 1 will 
look after you myself,” said Nastenka, pressing him to 
her bosom. 

Fyodor brought in three bundles, constituting the 
whole of Nastenka 's luggage. 

“Look what a lot of money Tve brought you, my 
friend!” she said, and she sprang up and drew a small 
casket out of one of the bundles, which she unlocked and 
showed him. It contained about tw'o thousand rubles in 
silver. 

“Why, you mad creature! What money is this?” he 
asked. 

“Never you mind!” she told him. “But I’m ever so tired 
and hungry! Why don't you order tea for me?” 

“Fyodor! The samovar, and quick about it!” cried Kali- 
novich, once more drawing Nastenka to him, and then, 
making her sit down beside him, he put his arms round 
her and began kissing her. 

Tears filled his eyes again. 

“You’ve become simply hysterical. Why, I’m here, now! 
What is there to cry about?” said Nastenka. 

Fyodor brought in a dingy-looking samovar and two 
chipped and grubby cups. 

“Stop crying, now, I want tea! Don’t you?” she added. 

“Yes, pour me out some. It’s ages since you poured 
out my tea,” he said. 

“Ages, my friend!” agreed Nastenka, and kissing him 
again, she sat down before the samovar. “Oh, what horrid 
cups!” she said, carefully washing them. “And, oh, cher 
ami, look how dirty and horrid your room is! There won’t 
be any of that now that I’ve come. I’ll put everything in 
order.” 
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"I had other things to think about,” apologized Kali- 
novich. “I believed I was dying.” 

“Don't you dare to say that again! Now you must be 
happy, you must be just as much of a dandy as you were 
when I first met you. I insist on that,” declared Nastenka, 
and having finished her tea, she again sat down beside 
.him. “Come, tell me how you’ve been getting on in Pe- 
tersburg without me! Have you been unfaithful to me, 
I wonder!” 

“I had other things to think about,” he repeated, trying 
to conceal, with a hypocritical sigh, the quaver in his 
voice. 

“I know you will never be unfaithful to me, my friend, 
but just the same I’ve felt like pinching your ear till 
it hurt,” said Nastenka, tweaking it gently. “Getting all 
^orts of ideas into your head, and never a line, falling 
ill, and never letting us know ” 

“Come, forgive me,” said Kalinovich, kissing her hand. 

“Forgive you? And are you aware that you almost 
drove me to suicide?” 

Kalinovich looked at her. 

“Oh, nonsense!” he said. 

“No, it wasn’t! If you can say that, it means you don’t 
understand my nature, or how I love you,” retorted 
Nastenka. “When you went away I thought I should live 
on your letters. And then a month passed, two months, 
three months ... at last almost six months, and not a 
word. I could only suppose you were dead. I asked every- 
one, read the papers and magazines in the hope of 
coming across your name— but never a word. Then the 
Count came to town. Dead to shame, I went to him, I 
begged him almost on my knees to tell me if he knew 
anything about you. ‘I know nothing,’ says he.” 

Kalinovich listened with bowed head. 

“I was absolutely ready to lay hands on myself,” 
continued Nastenka. “For, I thought to myself, if he is 
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dead, what is there left for me? What should I have to 
live for? Better make an end of myself! But it looks as 
if God did not wish me to die and inspired me with the 
idea and desire to receive communion. So I fasted and 
went to confess to Father Serafim— remember? The Father 
Superior at the monaster>'. I told him all, how you had 
loved me and left me, and now you were dead, and I 
had made up my mind to commit suicide.” 

Kalinovich smiled faintly and shook liis head. 

“And what did he say to you?” he asked. 

“He said to me: ‘Earthly tics are strong in you, but 
have you ever loved God, have you ever thought of Him. 
mad girl?* I stood there like one condemned, and at that 
terrible moment, when I went back over my whole life, 
I began to fear for myself. ‘lias your depraved heart 
turned to stone?’ he asked. ‘Have you no fear of the Lord, 
of the terrible judge reigning in thunder and glory? Pray!* 
he said, ‘pray till you sweat blood!’ Oh, my friend, a kind 
of spiritual anguish, horror overcame me! You know how 
sometimes, before the altar, you wait for divine fire to 
come and scorch your unworthiness. I flung out my hands 
and fell on my knees, and I really did pray. I cried my 
heiart oul. ‘I will now give you a penance to do,’ he said. 
‘And when I see that your soul has become enlightened. 
I will give you communion.’ And he went on speaking to 
me about God, about man’s destiny, till he really did 
wake in me a feeling of religion. I understood then, as 
he said, that we can only fight and conquer on the arena 
of our passions when we take for our weapon the love 
of God.” 

Kalinovich smiled again, listening to Nastenka as a 
mother listens to the charming prattling of her child. She 
noticed this at last. 

“You laugh? I nearly died, and he laughs! Is that right, 
my friend?” she said, tears in her eyes. 

“It wasn’t that,” he murmured, kissing her hand. 
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‘*1 know what you were laughing at/' exclaimed 
Nastenka. '*And God will punish you for it, JacquesI You 
are dissatisfied with life now, you are unhappy, but later 
on you will feel still worse— believe mel God will punish 
you on- my account too, for before I met you I was a good 
girl. And now these doubts, these sneers— what's the 
good of them? As Father Serafim says: The heart hard- 
ens, the mind is not enlightened. We can only build our 
spiritual edifice on the corner-stone of faith, on the fear, 
the love of God.’ ” 

Kalinovich looked hard at a corner of the room. 

“Do not kill the strength in me which this holy man 
has given me.” 

“Very well,” interrupted Kalinovich. “But now tell me 
how long your father has been ill.” 

Nastenka sighed and answered: 

“Ever since you left. He grieved terribly for you. And 
then, you know, he could see my desperate situation. 
You should have seen us — it was something terriblel We 
all thought of nothing but you, but we never mentioned 
you among ourselves. And then, one night they waked 
me up and told me my father hiad had a stroke. If I had 
not then had firm religion in my soul I would of course 
have resolved on suicide again, for it was obvious that 
1 had murdered my father. But I looked upon it as another 
ordeal, and decided to renounce the world and tend my 
father. And he, my dear one, seemed to understand this. 
He would never let anyone but me give him his medicine 
or change his linen.” 

“How was it that he let you go?” asked Kalinovich, 
looking at her steadily. 

Nastenka gave a gesture of despair. 

“Better not askl” she said. “\(^en I got your letter 
with all that nonsense about leaving me, I didn’t believe 
it, of course, I knew very well that this would never be. 
I understood ohly one thing— that you were ill. And there 
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was an upheaval in my soul. My father, my vow— all 
was forgotten, and I immediately resolved to go to you 
at all costs.” 

Kalinovich smiled faintly. 

*‘And what about Father Serafim, how did he regard 
that?” he asked. 

.Nastenka laughed now. 

“Father Serafim! As if I would dare to confide such 
intentions to him. I made all my preparations very quietly 
and just left. When I think about it 1 hardly recognize 
myself. What is this love I feel for you? It*s as if you 
had some supernatural power over me. Is it a sin? Why, 
it seems as if sin could not exist for me in relation to 
you. I think if anyone had utterly convinced me that I 
was doomed to eternal tortures for my love for you, I 
wouldn’t have been afraid, I would have taken exactly 
the same decision. And this time it was against my father, 
and say what you will,” she continued, becoming more 
and more agitated, “I love him dearly! But when it’s a 
matter of your welfare I feel no pity for him. When I 
decided to go to you— oh, heavens, the lies I told! He is 
unable to read, so the first thing I did was to write a 
letter as if from you, saying that you had been ill all the 
time and therefore had not written, and that now you 
were better and wanted me to go to you to be married, 
for you were unable to come yourself on account of your 
work on the magazine— in a word, I invented a whole 

story And I took in Pelageya Evgrafovna, too. I led 

her quietly to my room and threw myself on my knees 
before her. ‘Dearest Pelageya Evgrafovna,’ I said, ‘do 
not agitate Papa, do not dissuade him! Perhaps you 
yourself love someone, and how would you feel if he were 
ill, far away from you? Why, I believe you’d go to him 
on foot.’ At last I won her over.” 

Kalinovich shook his head. 

“And the Captain?” he asked. 
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“Oh, my dear, I had ever so much trouble with the 
Captain!” replied Nastenka. “The first few days he did 
nothing but sulk. And I thought that would be the end 
of it, and that, as usual, he would hold his tongue. And 
then he suddenly came to me and said to me in his 
stuttering way, you know, that there 1 was, going away, 
and my father at death’s door, and whom was I leaving 
him to? He fairly tortured me, I tell you, I didn’t know 
what to do. And at last he said outright that you would 
deceive me again, that when you were here you were 
making up to Paulina and the Count’s daughter, and that 
you had only gone to Petersburg because everyone had 
refused you. This I couldn’t stand, and I burst out: ‘Don’t 
you dare,’ I said, 'speak to me about that man. Uncle, 
for you cannot understand him! And as for me,’ I said, 
’’your love for me does not entitle you to torment me! If 
I leave my dying father,’ I said, ‘it doesn’t mean it’s easy 
for me, and you, instead of giving me support and com- 
fort in my terrible plight, make things still harder for 
me, and try to make me distrust the person for whom I 
jjm sacrificing all!’ And then, you know, 1 wept bitterly. 
But even then he had no pity on me and went to my 
father, and suggested that if I did intend to go I should 
take him with me as a protection against you. You can 
imagine what I, with my sensitive pride, must have felt! 
I sent a message to him through the servants that though 
I was only a girl, still I was twenty-three years old, 
and had no need of a chaperon, and could not have 
afforded one. And in the end I left almost without saying 
good-bye to him.” 

Kalinovich shook his head again. 

“Why did you do that? He loves you,” he said. 

“Veiy likely,” sighed Nastenka. “But he’s so stubborn. 
Just think— he did nothing to help me on my way, and 
I had to do all the preparations for the journey myself. 
First of all, money had to be obtained. I knew very well 
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you hadn’t much, and how was 1 to come to you without 
a penny? I decided to mortgage the estate — I told my 
father, and he consented. But they told me it would take 
some time. ‘Good heavens!* think I. ‘What’s to be done?* 
I was so worked up that ^ simply had to go to you, 
whatever happened. I decided to borrow from the post- 
master, but you never saw such a stingy man in your life. 
I went to him every day for a week. At last he agreed, 
but for terrific interest — it was explained to me after- 
wards. At last, all my papers were ready. Rumyantsev, 
the good soul, helped me a lot, I sent him about every- 
where. When I went to him for the money he began 
counting it out, and fancy, he trembled, and there were 
tears in his eyes! ‘Do not deceive niel’ he said, and he 
actually cried.’* 

Here Nastenka stopped in exhaustion for some mo- 
ments. 

“And then the farewells and the partings began,” she 
resumed her tale. “My father was only upheld by my 
promise to visit him in the autumn with you. And we 
will, won’t we, my friend? That will be my only consola- 
tion for having taken such a selfish step.” 

Kalinovich seemed thoughtful. 

“And how did you come? Didn’t you even bring a 
maid?” he asked, as if anxious to change the conversa- 
tion by not replying to Nastenka’s last words. 

“No. But I travelled with a lady from the country, an 
awful fool; you can imagine my impatience to get here 
as soon as possible, and she was afraid of everything. 
As soon as dark fell we stayed the night and went no 
further. I couldn’t eat a thing, but she gobbled for two. 
And how she snored! Then a wheel broke: the driver was 
insolent, and when we did get to Moscow I was all alone. 
Didn’t know a soul. Awful! Then I went by train. I took 
a third-class ticket for the sake of economy, and fancy, 
1 was all alone in a carriage full of muzhiks! The stink 
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of their sheepskinis was aippallingl And there was a 
drunkard who began making up to me. Night fell. 
Horrors, I tell you! When I got out of the train I fairly 
crossed myself. ‘Heavens!* I thought, ‘can it be that I 
shall be alone no longer, that I shall soon see my friend, 
my beloved!* Oh, how I love you!** 

With these last words Nastenka twined her arms round 
Kalinovich and pressed him to her. He kissed her with 
an air of thoughtfulness. 

“One shouldn’t love like that,’* he said. 

“Why not?” she asked. 

“One shouldn’t,” and once more his eyes were filled 
with tears. 


VIII 

At first Nastenka brought utter bliss into Kalinovich’s 
life. He completely recovered his health and his clothes 
showed all his former spruceness and correctness. The 
dirty lodgings were exchanged for a small, but bright 
and clean apartment, which they furnished very nicely. 
At first the idea of marriage haunted Nastenka, but she 
did not like to demand it, or even mention it, and Kali- 
novich said not a word. To console her father she wrote 
that she was married, and purposely showed Kalinovich 
this letter. 

“Look what I have written, my friend,” she said, 
smiling. 

“Quite right!” he replied, also smiling, and there the 
matter ended. 

Amidst the freedom of morals in the capital their po- 
sition excited neither comments nor disapproval, the 
more that they lived in almost complete solitude. Their 
only visitors were Belavin and the young student Ivolgin. 
It was Kalinovich himself who invited Belavin, saying 
to Nastenka: “I want to introduce my friend Belavin to 
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you— a very clever man. Til go and see him today, and 
he’ll probably look in one evening.” They had never had 
guesis before, and Nastenka felt rather shy. 

“I won’t appear,” she said. ”1 should feel awkward. 

Say what you like, but our relations, you know I’ll 

sit behind the screen and listen to you two clever men 
talking.” 

“What nonsense! How could you feel awkward in the 
presence of such an advanced, delicate-minded man?” 
retorted Kalinovich, going out. 

Kalinovich called on Belavin that very morning, and 
found him lolling luxuriously in a high-backed arm-chair. 
Three walls of his study were lined with bookcases, 
topped by marble busts of famous men. The table beside 
him was littered with magazines and newspapers. Either 
from want of anything better to do. or because he found 
the occupation amusing, he had been teasing with a 
whip a beautiful Newfoundlander with eyes, I assure you, 
more intelligent than many human beings’; as if under- 
standiog what was siaid, the dog growled goo-d -humoured - 
ly, now trying in vain to catch at the end of Ihc lash 
with its terrible jaws, now throwing itself on the soft 
carpet where it rolled gracefully from side to side. 

“Good morning!” said Belavin in his friendly voice, 
when Kalinovich entered, and after they had exchanged 
the usual complaints of the Petersburg weather, Kalino- 
vich said: 

“I’ve moved to another apartment.” 

“Ah!” said Belavin. 

“The person of whom we spoke has come to me,” went 
on Kalinovich, smiling and looking down. 

“Ah,” said Belavin once more, and he, too, lowered 
his eyes. “Glad to hear it,” he added. 

Kalinovich declared, with a visible effort, that he would 
like to introduce Belavin to her, and would beg him to 
spare them an evening. 
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“Certainly! Today if it suits you,” replied Belavin. 

They conversed for half an hour on various topics, among 
which the host mentioned a weighty article in some 
magazine, making his usual subtle analysis and finding 
in it nothing either new or important. “The intellectual 
poverty is incredible!” he exclaimed. 

“Incredible!” echoed Kalinovich. 

He then took his leave and went back to his Nastenka, 
and Belavin called his servant and ordered his carriage, 
intending to drive up and down Nevsky Prospekt for an 
hour or two before going to dine at the English Club. 
These two men whom we have just seen together may 
strike the reader as a curious couple. Belavin, as far as 
may be judged, was, according to his lights, a true 
romantic, an idealist — call it what you will. A rich man, 
he had practically never worked, saying that he did not 
fit into any official framework. Almost all his early youth 
had been spent in travelling. He knew Rome down to 
the last picture, the most obscure side-street; he had 
travelled on foot through Switzerland, had lived and 
studied in Paris and London. And that was all! In every 
other respect his life had been utterly monotonous and 
colourless. It seemed to have passed entirely in efforts 
towards acquiring culture, in discussions about art, 
science, politics, followed by good dinners, in spending 
the summer months on his estate or in some other fa- 
voured rural spot. There wias something rational and 
tranquil even in the way he managed his estate. His 
closest friends knew nothing about his heart except that 
after falling in love with a girl whose parents had not 
allowed her to marry him, he had entered into intimate 
relations with a clever and charming married woman 
who was now dead, and that these experiences had ap- 
parently passed very lightly over Belavin himself. There 
seemed to have been not a single day in his life when 
he had been sad and not, indeed, any reason why he 
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should be, whereas my hero, despite his deeply-ingrained 
practical ambitions, had been seen to be in a truly 
romantic state for the last three years. What is the mean- 
ing of this? Is it that there is usually a streak of cal- 
lousness in all romantics, or that, with their heightened 
demands and strict ideals, they are really less prone to 
enthusiasm, land therefore, as it were, live less intensely, 
and do not make so many mistakes? 

Our young friends made certain preparations in antici- 
pation of Belavin’s visit. The floor was waxed in the tiny 
drawing-room and study. A newly-purchased lamp w'as 
lit. They decided that Nastenka was to pour out tea and 
hand round certain delicacies which were to accompany 
it. Im a word, one of those little evening tea-parties, 
in which Petersburg official society abounds, was 
planned. 

“No dressing-up, now!” Kalinovich told Nastenka. 
“Nothing grand, just b<- nice and neat!” 

He wanted to show her off to Belavin. 

“Very well, rny dear,” she replied, divining his mean- 
ing. 

At about nine a ring at the bell was heard. Belavin 
had come. Kalinovich introduced him to Nastenka as if 
she were the lady of the house. She' betrayed -slight con- 
fusion. 

“I have heard a great deal about you,” said the visi- 
tor, in easy but courteous tones, pressing her small 
hand. 

“Ah, ISO he’s been talking about me, has he?” said 
Nastenka, glancing at Kalinovich. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Belavin impressively, sitting 
down and leaning on the handle of his expensive 
stick. 

“But tell me,” he continued, addressing Nastenka as 
if she were an old friend, “this is probably your first 
visit to Petersburg? What sort of impression has it made 
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on you? I am always interested to hear what effect it 
has on new-comers." 

"I have scarcely seen Petersburg as yet, and can only 
say that I have been most impressed by the architecture, 
or rather the sculpture, for in other parts of Russia, 
though for all I know there may be some, too, one hardly 
ever comes across it. But here you feel that this art is a 
living thing, it forces itself on your attention. Those 
horses on the bridge, the sphinxes, the statues on the 
houses ” 

Thus Nastenka attempted by hints and allusions to 
express her thoughts, obviously anxious to say something 
very clever. 

“Why, I think that’s true," Belavin replied. “Looking 
back on my own impressions I see that it is.- For though 
we occupy not merely so many acres, but quite a good 
bit of this planet, we have to go to Petersburg to get the 
faintest conception of architecture — it\s incredible! The 
country is really extraordinarily poor in the fine arts— 
much too poor." 

“We keep meaning to go to the theatre, and we simply 
can’t manage it-^so annoying!" continued Nastenka. 

“Oh, you must go to the theatre!" exclaimed Belavin. 
“But not to the Alexandrinka, for goodness’ sake, or you’ll 
spoil your first impressions! Go to the Italian opera. That 
and the Hermitage, I assure you, are the only two places 
in Petersburg where one can spend one’s time to any 
aesthetic advantage." 

“Oh yes, the Hermitage too!” interposed Nastenka. 

“Definitely. And this is my advice: don’t begin with 
the Spanish school, or after seeing Murillo you will be 
spoilt for all the rest. You won’t want to see anything 
else, for the Raphaels are very weiak. And the German 
school is bad and poorly represented. In the French school 
Poussin is the only thing you will care about, but Murillo 
—what passion in the colour, the poses ... oh, God! And 
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all so reserved, combined with such infinite artistic 
taste— inimitablel Yes, Murillo and the wealth of the 
Flemish school are marvellous!” 

”Oh, how glad I am!” cried Nastenka, agitated by the 
very thought of seeing all this. “I’lin afraid,” she con- 
tinued, “I haven’t got a musical soul, and I have no ear. 
But the theatre — Of course I’ve never seen anything 
even passable in my life, but I have a feeling I could 
become very fond of it. You don’t know how cross I am 
with Yakov Vasilich — the day -before yesterday, fanc>, 
a man called Ivolgin came to see him, a young man who 
adores the theatre and is determined to go on the stage. 
And for that very reason Yakov Vasilich doesn’t want 
to know him! I call it both silly and old-fashioned.” 

Nastenka uttered these last words with extraordinary 
animation. Belavin looked at her with ever-increasing 
attention and interest. 

“So it is,*’ he asseriled. 

Kalinovich smiled. 

“It was that very student who listened to our conver- 
sation in the theatre,” he told Belavin. 

Belavin nodded. 

“His father is a very rich man.” continued Kalinovich, 
“and he sent him to the university, where, however, he 
does nothing at all. At first he was entranced by Kara- 
tigin and now he is studying Shakespeare (by himself), 
out of sheer stupidity. He came to see me once when 1 
was ill, and began ranting and naving.” 

“All right, you were ill then. But now? You admit 
yourself that, after all, his aspirations do him credit, so 
why should you despise him?” urged Nastenka. 

“Especially when you think of the youth of Petersburg,” 
put in Belavin, “who are all so conventional and correct 
and callous, without the slightest aspirations of any sort 
that might lift them ever so little out of the rut.” 

“Yes,” agreed Nastenka. “But you will agree that if 



people treat him like that and crush all his aspirations, 
he will begin to lose faith in himself, grow cool, and at 
last quite sober down. Knowing nothing about him, I re- 
ceived him, but Yakov Vasilich wouldn’t have him 

The poor boy begged to be allowed to come, he says it’s 
most important for him. What a pity! Perhaps he really 
has talent.” 

“Talent!” echoed Kalinovich, now thoroughly irritated. 
“For heavens’ sake! There’s nothing I dislike so much as 
this sugary benevolence, this tendency to pet everybody— 
after all, it’s nothing but moral laxity!” 

“It’s not laxity a bit, it’s a perfectly deliberate atti- 
tude!” retorted Nastenka. “And he knows it very well,” 
she continued, addressing Belavin and pointing at Kali- 
novich. “He knows how intolerant my views on God’s 
world used to be, but when the time came for me to 
suffer myself, when I fell so low in public opinion that 
anyone seemed to think they could cast a stone at me 
with impunity, and yet none, even of those I had perhaps 
offended, ever made me feel this by so much as a look. 
Then I realized that there is a divine spark, a spark of 
love in each individual, and I ceased to dislike and des- 
pise humanity.” 

“A moral change for the belter,” remarked Belavin. 

“Are you sure it’s for the better?” broke in Kalinovich. 
‘“You are the mo.st arrant foe of evil yourself. But accord- 
ing to what you now say, a certain official gentleman 
of our acquaintance should be praised and patted on the 
shoulder!” 

“Evil must be chastised, but good must be loved,” replied 
Belavin calmly. 

“And you will only truly detest the evil in' man when 
you are capable of loving the divine spark in him, the 
most infinitesimal drop of good in him,” declared Nasten- 
ka, as if inspired, and she actually banged on the table. 

“Bravo!” cried Belavin, clapping his hands. “As far 
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as I can make out, a drop is not enough for Yakov Vasi- 
lich. He requires that there should be tangible worth, that 
everything should have, as it were, its uniform, its rank. 
Then perhaps he will believe.” 

“That's just it!” cried Naslenka. “And he's -always 
been like that. Good form blinds him to outrages which 
ought to have shocked him fro.m the \cry first. For in- 
stance, your relation's with the Count, if yon reineinlxT,” 
she reminded Kalinovich who, seeing that he was getting 
the worst of the argument, began to get really angry. 

“Wait a bit! I’ll obtain for you the privilege of en- 
joying this divine spark in a minute. I'll send for this 
gentleman. Just wait — he shall recite to you till yon cry 
for mercy I” 

He said this in a voice that was half-hncetious, half- 
irritated, and began writing a note immediately. 

“Why send for him, if you only mean to laugh at him 
afterwards?” remarked Nastenka. 

Belavin nodded his head in approval. 

“I shan’t laugh,” replied Kalinovich. “I’ll just see what 
you benevolent ones will do — for yon will have to find 
a way of enjoying a tiny grain of good in a heap of 
rubbish. You have invented the theory yourselves, but 
you will never be able to put it into practice.” 

And he dispatched the note. 

The student did not keep them waiting long. They had 
hardly finished their tea when he appeared, looking 
radiant. 

“I’m so much obliged to you,” he said to Kalinovich. 

The latter introduced him to Belavin. 

“Mr. BelavinI” he said, with a half-chuckle. 

The student’s cup of bliss was full. 

“How glad I am to have the honour,” he stuttered out, 
seating himself beside his new acquaintance. “Perhaps 
Yakov Vasilich has told you — ” 

Belavin replied with a courteous smile. 



“How are you getting on with Hamlet?'* asked Kali- 
novich. 

“Fve given up Hamlet, Yakov Vasilich ” replied the 
student naively. “As you so justly remarked, the role is 
very difficult and subtle in detail. And now— think how 
agreeable for me your invitation was, for I was simply 
longing to consult you, if you will allow it. An amateur 
performance is being got up in the ihouse of one of my 
friends. And I suggested — not the whole of it, of course, 
but just a few scenes from Romeo and Juliet, and Vm 
determined to have it produced.’* 

“And you will play Romeo yourself of course?*’ sug- 
gested Kalinovich. 

“Yes, but 'I don’t know how I shall do it. Naturally, 
I rely on myself most of all, for after all ll’ve worked 
a lot, but the chief difficulty is that none of the girls in 
the company wants to -be Juliet.’* 

“Why not?’’ asiked Nastenka. 

The stud^t shrugged his shoulders. 

“They say the part is difficult, that Juliet is in love 
with Romeo, and that it’s improper to express such feeling 
on the stage,’* he replied. 

Nastenka smiled. 

“It’s just the same here as in the provinces,’’ she told 
Belavin. “They wished to perform Wit Works Woe in a 
house I know, and not a single one of the ladies would 
agree to play the part of Sofya, because she had certain 
relations with Molchalin.” 

“The common lot of all amateur iperformances,’’ put in 
Belavin. 

“Recite something to us,’’ Kalinovich asked him, with 
the obvious aim of making fun of him. 

“If you will allow me. I even brought the book with 
me,’’ he replied guilelessly. “But it’s hard to do it alone. 
I scarcely know how to. Allow me to beg you to read the 
part of Juliet,’’ he said to Nastenka. "Soyez si honner 
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“I’ve never done anything of the sort, and shall prob- 
ably read it very badly,” she replied, stealing a glance 
at Kalinovich. 

“But you will read it, won’t you?” exclaimed the 
student. 

“Of course she willl After all, who should read Juliet’s 
part, if not you?” said Kalinovich. 

Nastenka shook her head at him reproachfully, but so 
that no one noticed. 

“Very well,” she said, and wishing to gloss over Ka- 
linovich’s sarcastic tone, she took the book and, after 
glancing through all the speeches in the scene, began to 
read aloud in real earnest. The student was in ecstasies. 

“Splendid!” he cried, and recited his own part with 
enthusiasm. 

Kalinovich cast mocking glances at Nastenka and 
Belavin, but they did not respond, and Nastenka, starting 
on the next monologue, gradually warmed to it and quite 
threw herself into the part. Accustomed to read aloud 
from her childhood, she did it almost irreproachably. 

“Why, you read marvellously! You have a real gift 
for the stage,” said Belavin at last. Throughout the read- 
ing it wo-uld have been impossible to fathom his thoughts 
from the expression on his face. 

“I’m so glad!” said Nastenka. “What if I were to go 
on the stage?” she added, addressing Kalinovich. 

“By all means,” was his reply. 

As for the eludent he was almost in a frenzy. 

“Wonderful, wonderful!” he exclaimed, turning to Be- 
lavin to find out his opinion. “And what about me? What 
did you think of me?” 

“Not badl But you should listen more closely to the 
poetry. You must get below the surface, and in general 
be a little more subtle and not quite so crude in your 
acting,” replied Belavin. 

“Yes, yes, that's just what I want to attain,” agreed 
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the student. “But you were marvellous!” he said to Nas- 
tenka. “Of course, I hardly dare, but it would be a good 
deed— supposing we ventured to ask you to take Juliet’s 
part! The theatre is in the house oif my very good friend — 
Madame Volmar. I'll go and see her tomorrow and tell 
her. She’ll be delighted!” 

“Thank you, but I have never acted,” objected Nasten- 
ka half-heartedly. 

“Dc ^raci\ soyez si bonne! Be so kind! 1 am ready 
to go down on my knees to you!” implored the student. 

“No, no, she’s not going to act,” said Kalinovich, and 
to put an end to the discussion ho turned to Belavin and 
started talking about something quite different. 

But the student did not give up hope. He went on 
begging Nastenka behind the backs of the others. Hardly 
listening to him, she began turning the pages of Romeo 
and Juliet, which she had never read before, and became 
gradually absorbed in it. 

“Good heavens, how beautiful it is!” she said. 

The .student looked at her, entranced. Belavin too 
allowed his pensive blue eyes to rest on her every now 
and then. 

Towards midnight the visitors rose to take their leave. 

“Well, old boy, you have found a treasure!” said Be- 
lavin to Kalinovich under his breath in the hall. 

Kalinovich smiled complacently, but returned to Nas- 
tenka, deep in thought. 

“What a fine person Belavin seems to be!” she said. 

“Yes,” replied Kalinovich mechanically. 

His thoughts were far away at the moment. 

IX 

The scene described in the preceding chapter was re- 
enacted pretty frequently and the mutual understanding 
between Nastenka and Belavin became every day more 
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marked. As for Kalinovich, he withdrew from them ever 
deeper into his own shell. His was not a nature to content 
itself with domesticity and simple friendship. The hum'blc 
comforts with which he was surrounded began to seem 
to him ridiculous to the point of loathing. He tore himself 
away in a kind of rage from the shop windoms, which 
mocked at him with innumerable elegant articles, each 
of which seemed to be a sine qua non for every decent 
person. When he passed huge mansions, he looked through 
the plate-glass windows and saw the brilliantly illumi- 
nated second storey, flowers, hanging lamps, chandeliers, 
vast gilt-framed pictures, he would halt involuntarily, 
thinking to himself with rankling envy: “How fine it is 
in there, and to think of the fortunate blockheads who 
live there!” The carriages, the tliree-thousand-ruble fur 
coats — in fact, the whole of official, uniformed Peters- 
burg — produced a similar impression on him. He could 
not repress profound inward tremors when there emerged 
from some state building a gentleman still fairly young, 
the breast of his court uniform adorned with crosses and 
stars. But ambitious and delectable as these dreams were, 
they had to give place to la question of greater urgency: 
the money brought by Nastenka would of course ^ run 
through in less than a year, and then what would become 
of them? Kalinovich had nothing coming in and no ex- 
pectations. He was beginning to loathe himself, to call 
himself a sponge; he, a man active by nature, capable of 
working, was unable to cam a crust of bread and was 
living on the dwindling resources ol an impecunious 
mistress! This was really too muchl In desperation he 
decided, conquering his pride, to send his novel to Zikov, 
begging him to publish it and if possible get him some- 
thing to do on the magazine. Kalinovich could not bear 
to take his manuscript to Zikov personally, and perhaps 
be forced to hear bitter home truths from the lips of his 
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friend. By way of excuse he explained that he had been 
ill for three weeks and even now did not go out. 

In reply he received a letter fastened with a black seal. 
The address was written in a woman's hand and all 
smudged with tears. It was Zikov’s wife who answered 
him: “The friend to whom you write is no longer a deni- 
zen of this world. He died a fortnight ago, hoping to the 
last to see you once more. I do not know what to do about 
your request. Shall I send your manuscript to Pavel 
Nikolaich who, since my husband's death, apparently 
intends to treat me abominably?*’ Kalinovich was unable 
to go on reading. This was the final blow fate hiad 
planned to deal him. He knew that Zikov, though the latter 
had wounded his pride, had been the only man in Peters- 
burg who took the slightest personal interest in his wel- 
fare and that he would have used his influence in literary 
circles, if literature had become his young friend’s last 
resource. But now there was nobody left, nothing — 

All you young people and people not so young seeking 
in Petersburg a poist, an occupation, your daily bread, can 
understand the position of my hero, for it may be that 
you know by experience what it means in such a case to 
lose your last support, v^hile haunted by one galling 
thought— that here, in this very Petersburg, there are 
hundreds of activities, thousands of well-paid posts, with 
their accompaniment of fabulous apartments, the favour 
of superiors capable of doing anything whatever for you, 
and yet you alone are given nothing, admitted nowhere. 
Kalinovich rushed out of the house to conceal his despair 
from Nastenka. The strangest ideas flitted through his 
mind: now he thought how nice it would be to pick up a 
hundred-thousand-ruble note from the gutter, now he 
wondered if there was any possibility of selling his soul 
to the devil, or failing this, of going in for highway rob- 
bery, and returning with his plunder to live in society. 

Suddenly a voice behind him called out: “Yakov Vasil- 
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ich!” He trembled ail over. It was the voice of Count 
Ivain, and a minute later Kalinovich came face to face 
with him, as he leapt out of a smart phaeton on to the 
pavement. 

"Well, how are you and what have you been doing with 
yourself? I have a thousand questions and reproaches for 
you. Fancy— not a line!" said the Count, pressing both 
Kalinovich’s hands in his own, in his old way. 

"Fm all right. I live in Petersburg,” said Kalinovich. 

“Yes, but what are you doing, tell me that, are you in 
a government office, do you go in for literature?” 

"I don’t work in an office, but I write a little.” 

“Ah, but how are things with you in a general way?” 
asked the Count. “All right? Not bad?” 

“Neither bad nor good,” replied Kalinovich. 

“Neither bad nor good?” echoed the Count. “But you’ve 
joined our ranks now— you’re a married man.” 

Kalinovich flushed. 

“No, I’m not married,” he said. 

“What? Are you serious?” asked the Count, glancing 
into his face. “How is it that such obstinate rumours 
have been spread among us? Is Miademoiselle Godneva 
in Petersburg?” 

“Yes, she is.” 

“And you’re really not married?” 

“No,” said Kalinovich again. 

“Ha!” said the Count. “I’m so glad to have met youl” 
And taking Kalinovich by the arm he went on a little 
with him. “Just look how Petersburg improves all the 
time! In another five yeans you won’t know the town 
when you come to it. Look at that building going up— 
won’t it be handsome?” the Count ran on, obviously 
thinking of something. 

“Are you here alone. Your Excellency, or with your 
family?” asked Kalinovich, feeling a sudden desire to see 
the young Countess. 





“I am alone. Mademoiselle Paulina is here. Her moth- 
er is dead. She thinks of settling down here for good and 
I came to keep her company,” replied the Count absently, 
and stopped as if struck by an idea. “Are you free today?” 
he said abruptly, turning to Kalinovich. “Wouldn’t you 
like to 'dine with me, wc could go and call on Miademoi- 
selle Paulina afterwards. She lives outside town, just 
beyond Peterhof— the most delightful -spot in the world!” 

Kalinovich made no reply. 

“Do!” urged the Count. 

My hero never dined away from home and knew very 
well that Nastenka would wait all day for him, and 
would be alarmed. And yet, scarcely knowing why, he 
agreed. 

“Very good,” said the Count, and shouting to his 
coachman, he made Kalinovich get into the carriage 
with him. 

The pair of grey trotters bore them swiftly over the 
road. Once more Kalinovich felt the agreeable swaying 
movement of a good carriage and his heart again 
throbbed to vain pride — ^here he was bobbing up and 
down on well-sprung cushions and looking down at the 
dense crowd of pedestrians. 

“To Morskaya Street,” cried the Co-unt and they drew 
up in front of Dusseau’s restaurant. 

The moment they entered they were greeted by a frock- 
coated waiter, in white waistcoat and tie, a napkin on 
his arm. 

“Good day, Mikhailo,” the Count said to him kindly. 

The waiter showed his teeth in a griin of respectful 
pleasure. 

“Have you been in our city a long time. Your Excel- 
lency?” he asked. 

“Oh no, only lately arrived,” answered the Count. 
"They’re all Tatars here, you know," he said to Kalino- 
vic'h, leading the way to a room at the other end of the 



restaurant. “And what*s more, they’re the most honest 
folk you ever met.’’ 

Mikhailo followed them. 

“Well, now, what have you got for us to eat?” aisked 
the Count, sealing himself on the sofa with careless 
ease. “None of your table cVhote dinners, you know!’’ he 
added. 

“Yes, Your Excellency,” said the waiter. 

“To begin with, do iis cutlets an naiurel, if the veal is 
good, of course, and for Cod’s sake, don’t let them use 
butterl And then— you have pullets, of course?” 

“First-class ones. Your Excellency! Paid a ruble fifty, 
silver, for them.” 

“Very well, then. And none of your puree soups, you 
do them very badly. We'll have creme a la ioriue, and 
mind it’s good — comprenez-vous?** 

*'Ouif je compremis,'' replied the Tatar, grinning. 

“Oh yes, and what have you got in the fish line?” 

“Trout, Your Excellency!” 

“Good! And let’s have some champagne. Tell them to 
chill it, of course, and we’ll have a bottle of Rhine wine 
too. But perhaps you prefer red wine at dinner?” said 
the Count, turning to Kalinovich. 

"It’s all the same to me,” he replied. 

“All the same, is it? It’s a very good wine, by the 
way.” 

“The five-ruble or the eight-ruble?” asked the waiter. 

“The eight-ruble, my good man, the eight-ruble!” 

The waiter went away. 

“Remarkably honest folk,” said the Count again, look- 
ing after him. 

Dinner was ready in half an hour. 

“No— no flavour,” said the Count, finishing his soup. 
“And the cutlets are no good at all, dear fellow,” he 
added, addressing the waiter. “They’re dry and they stink 
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of smoke. It*s outrageous to impose on our digestions 
like that. Isn’t it?” he said, addressing Kalinovich. 

"It is,” replied the latter, vexed with himself for having 
enjoyed everything, especially when he compared it with 
the muddy soup and dried-up beef their three-ruble-a- 
month cook fed them on. The same feelings came to him 
as he drank up a glass of mellow, fragrant Rhine wine, 
and he reminded himself not without bitterness that ithe 
doctor had ordered him to drink just such wine for his 
health, whereas he had to be content with Madeira at 
sixty kopeks a bottle. 

“We’ll have fruit instead of cake. That will be nice, 

I think,” said the Count, and when the dinner came to 
an end he sipped maraschino from a liqueur glass, lit 
a cigar and flung himself on the sofa. 

“Tell me something interesting— amusing,” he said, 
as if in the mood for gossip. 

“Nothing ever happens here. What about your part of 
the world?” responded Kalinovich. 

“For goodness* sakel What can there be of interest in 
that hole?” exclaimed the Count. “True, lately I’ve been 
terribly busy in connection with the death of our esteemed 
old lady which, apart from the grief it caused us ... in 
a word, I had to gel her affairs straightened out. She 
left a vast fortune, much more than anyone had expected. 
Five hundred thousand rubles silver apart from property 
. . . immensel” 

A tremor passed down Kalinovich’s spine. 

“The estate’s pretty good, too, isn’t it?” he asked, 
trying hard to appear a perfectly indifferent listener. 

“The estate— I’ll tell you! Not to speak of rents, there 
are five grain-mills, and if the minimum annual returns 
from each is reckoned at three thousand silver rubles, 
they alone yield fifteen thousand rubles silver a year. 
Then there’s the Moscow estate . . . nobody thought any- 
thing of it formerly, and all of a sudden— rich people 
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always have luck, you know — the railway line runs across 
it. Someone or other had taken it into his head to lay 
out vegetable beds there, and now, what do you think— 
they pay ten thousand yearly for the land alone. Why, 
old boy, this alone would be a fortune for simple people — 
a plot where hunger or thirst will be unknown, a plot 
which will never need tending or insuring. Perpetual 
interest on perpetual capital. What could be better?” 

Kalinovich listened to the Count as to the voice of 
the tempter. “And all that might have been minel” The 
thought stirred the depths of his soul. 

The bill came to thirty-two rubles. The Count handed 
over thirty-five, murmuring: “Keep the change!” and 
went out of the restaurant. 

Kalinovich followed him. 

“This man gives away three rubles for a tip as if it 
were a ten-kopek piece, and I worry at the thought of 
having to pay a ruble for a return-ticket on ilhe 
steamer, and would have no objection to his paying it 
for me. Oh, poverty! What base and loathsome thoughts 
you instil in our hearts!” thought my hero, and in order 
to prevent his wish being fulfilled, hastened to be first at 
the booking-office in order to take his own ticket. 

The steamer sped rapidly out to sea and the passen- 
gers gaily crowded the deck, Kalinovich the only thought- 
ful one among them. The Count led the conversation im- 
perceptibly back to its former subject: 

“Shipping is a fine investment,” he said. “It pays from 
fifteen to eighteen per cent. How nice it would be if we 
could put my cou.sin’s money into the company!” 

“And can’t you?” asked Kalinovich. 

“No,” replied the Count in tones of vexation. “It lies 
in the bank in the most idiotic manner — just in the very 
place where, whatever anyone says, it is both foolish and 
immoral for it to be, in an enterprising age like ours. 
But what’s to be done? Woman-like she is in ecstasy over 
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this farm she has bought, with its fishing and grass and 
cows. And yet it’s a mere plaything, a drop in the ocean, 
considering her capital, which ought to be set free, since, 
with just a little ingenuity and proper administration, 
it would bring in a steady hundred thousand a year — 
why, you could buy up a German duchy for thatl Just 
thinkl” 

“And all that might have been mine!” this thought 
haunted Kalinovich relentlessly. 

In the meantime the steamer was approaching the land- 
ing-place, where a cutter lay in wait to take them ashore. 
Everything conspired to charm Kalinovich. The evening 
was clear, still, and warm. The sun, already low over 
the rippling expanse of the sea, was like a ball of fire, 
gilding the horizon and sparkling on the tips of the wave- 
lets. The oars of twelve boatmen in red shirts stitched 
with gold braid moved up and down like the wings of 
a bird. On the hank, almost buried in verdure, were 
country-houses in every known style of architecture. 
From some of these came the sounds of piano playing, 
and exquisite heads appeared amidst the verdure above 
the graceful folds of white dresses. At last the cutter 
stopped in front of a house, from the tiny landing-place 
of which marble steps descended to the water. 

''Allonsr cried the Count, jumping out and leading 
Kalinovich up a broad path through a garden which 
displayed from their very first step the decorative tradi- 
tions of Petersburg suburban residences: at the end of 
this path could be discerned one of those charming 
houses of Gothic architecture which may still be seen in 
small German towns. The further they went the more 
there was to see — on the other side of a tiny stream 
spanned by a toy-like wooden bridge, stood a gay 
Chinese pagoda; then came a kind of grotto; and still 
further off there stretched a dark tunnel formed of the 
branches of acacia, at the mouth of which was a cupid 
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on a pedestal, his forefinger raised in warning, as if to 
say: "Approach at your peril, mortal!” But it would be 
hard to do justice in mere words to the cleared space in 
front of the house itself. Tapering plants in enormous 
tubs extended their leafy boughs towards the house; rose- 
bushes, each of the flowers on them the size of a fist, 
blossomed in the middle bed, surrounded, wreath-like, by 
dahlias in all the colours of the rainbow. The balcony 
was thickly festooned with climbing ivy. They found their 
hostess in the first drawing-room, comfortably ensconced 
on a small sofa, at a miniature work-table adorned with 
giLt arabesque. Since she was still in half-mourning, 
Paulina wore white, and, with her hair done up according 
to the fashion of the moment, she struck Kalinovich as 
having become younger and prettier. Opposite her sat a 
grave old gentleman, sporting a couple of stars. 

"I bet you a thousand rubles you won’t guess whom 
I have brought you!” cried the Count, going into the 
room. 

"Oh, Monsieur Kalinovich! Good gracious! Where did 
you spring from?” exclaimed Paulina, holding out her 
hand cordially. 

“Monsieur Kalinovich,” she said, introducing him to 
the old gentleman and then she uttered a name which 
Kalinovich recognized as belonging to one of those 
imposing families the very mention of which strikes awe 
into the heart of an ordinary mortal. Bowing to the old 
gentleman with a mixture of fear and respect, Kalinovich 
seated himself with the utmost circumrpection. 

“I had the honour to call on you today, Your Excellen- 
cy, but was not admitted,” said the Count, a note of 
respect audible in the tones of his voice too. 

"Yes, I left early today,” drawled the old gentleman, 
as if stating some great truth. 

"And how is the Baroness?” asked the Count, turning 
to Paulina. 
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“Oh, the Baroness-— you have no idea how angry she 
made me today!’* replied Paulina. “Fancy! I expected the 
Duke, here, to dinner, and she said she would come, too. 
The clock struck four, no Baroness, half-past four— still 
no sign of her! I was terribly hungry. At last the Duke 
came. Of course he got a scolding — didn’t you, Duke?” 

“Oh yes, a very severe o-ne,” smiled the old gentleman. 

“And still no Baroness!” continued Paulina. “And 
fancy, a messenger comes from her long after five— she 
is unable to come because something in her tilbury is 
broken, and she has taken a vow never to go to the 
country unless she drives herself.” 

The Duke sihook his head. 

“She’s simply sweet!” said Paulina, “I adore her! 
She’s a darling, n*esi ce pas7** she repeated, turning to 
the Duke. 

“Yes, e’esi tine femme de beaticoup d*esprit. I’ve known 
her since she was a child, and even then you could see 
she was something out of the common. Une femme de 
beaucoup d*esprit/' said the Duke 

“Isn’t she?” assented Paulina eagerly. And then, 
turning to Kalinovich as if wishing to draw him out of his 
silence: “Well, and how are you? Tell me labout yourself!” 

“The rumours we heard about Monsieur Kalinovich are 
absolutely unfounded,” interposed the Count. 

“In-deed!” responded Paulina, in evident embarrass- 
ment. 

“Absolutely unfounded,” agreed Kalinovich, with a 
grimace of disdain. 

“Fancy!” exclaimed Paulina and to change the subject 
she asked the old gentleman some trivial question. 

“1 think the Baroness has come,” said the Count. 

“Oh, I’m so gladl” exclaimed Paulina, and at that 
moment an e.xceedingly beautiful woman burst into the 
room. Kalinovich had never believed a woman could be 
so elegantly dressed as she was. 
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''Bonjour, cornier she said to the Count. “Oh, heav- 
ens, whom do I see, Gra'ndpapa?*’ she cried, turning to 
the old gentleman. 

“Grandpapa again!’* said the old gentleman, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

“No, no, you’re not Grandpapa! You’re ever so young!” 
the Baroness replied playfully. ‘'Bonjoitr, c/iere Paulina! 
Oh, how tired I am!” she added, sinking on to the sofa. 

“Did you come in the tilbury?” Paulina iiujuired. 

“Of course! And just think how annoying— I lost my 
bracelet, how, I don’t kno\\— and wi'rst of all it was a 
present from my brother. That naughty Beauty of mine is 
so fiery! I had to keep her in clieck and the clasp may 
have come open accidentally. Such a nuisance!’* 

“And docs the Baron allow yon to drive?” 

“Oh, I never ask in such cases. Let him growl!” 

“I see he’s given you up as hopeless,** smiled the old 
gentleman. 

“Of course!” she answered lightly. “Oh yes, u propos 
my bracelet, before 1 forget.” 'she said to Paulina. “I was 
in town yesterday or the day beh)re, and went to see 
Momisieur Lobri. He says he will sort out all your dia- 
monds and reset them. Now mind you don’t give them 
to anyone else. The man’s a genius in hi-s own lines.” 

“But why all— that’s too much!” objected Paulina. 

“All, all, chere amie, every single one!” the Baroness 
urged. “You know how diamonds are worn now. Rapcl- 
lez-\ous," she said, turning to the old gentleman. “Ma- 
dame Peinard at Vronsky’s ball? She was covered 
with diamonds, but they were -so charmingly distributed 
that there was nothing showy about it, and Vensemble 
was exquisite.” 

“Votts avez beaucoup de perles?” the old gentleman 
asked Paulina. 

“More than I know what to do with,” she replied. 

“Show them to us, chere amie, do!” pleaded the Baron- 
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ess. *'l adore diamonds, I could play with them all day, 
like a naiad.** 

“Oh, really!’* said Paulina, hesitatingly, but the Count 
said hastily: “1*11 go and get them!” 

"*Ayez la complaisance'' said the Baroness. 

The Count went out of the room. 

“Not bad, eh?’* he said to Kalinovich on his way back, 
letting him feel the weight of the box from which Paulina, 
who unlocked it reluctantly, drew various objects with 
careful fingers. 

**Cest magnifiquet Cost magnifiquer exclaimed the old 
gentlemian, examining a solitaire, some diamonds and 
a pearl necklace. 

‘*But how absurd the settings are! Just look at that 
comb! Oh, how stupid our grandmothers must have been! 
Fancy wearing things like that!** exclaimed the Baroness, 
her eyes gleaming. 

“My cousin and I dropped in to have them valued the 
other day,” the Count told the old gentleman. “The stones 
alone, without the settings, are worth two hundred thou- 
sand.” 

“I do not doubt it,” was the reply. 

When they had finished looking at the jewels, all went 
into the dining-room for tea. The sight of the huge an- 
tique silver samovar on the round table brought the 
conversation round to the same subject again. 

“I don’t know what to do with the silver, either,” said 
Paulina. “It’s all so old-fashioned.” 

“As for the silver, cl^re cousine, I am in complete 
disagreement with you, say what you will! Those antique 
goblets and vases! The tracery, the exquisite forms! The 
bacchanaliian a'nd gladiator scenes carved on the sides of 
antique vessels ... all this modern sculpture aren’t worth 
a fig compared with the old handiwork. It would be a 
sin to alter such beauty!** 
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“I don’t know, I’m sure,” said Paulina. 

“How can you hesitate?” admonished the Count. 
“Especially since there will be a fire-place in your draw- 
ing-room, and these treasures would suit the mantel- 
piece to a marvel.” 

“That might be very nice,” remarked the Baroness, 
“but mind you don’t have too much, or it will look like 
a jeweller’s shop.” 

“Oh, not too much, of course!” replied the Count. “Just 
a few of the best examples. Certainly not all of them! 
The late General,” he continued, shielding his lips with 
his hand and speaking almost in Kalinovich’s ear, 
“administered the confiscated estates after the Polish 
campaign, and it is not hard to guess at the resources on 
which he was able to draw.” 

The conversation proceeded in this spirit for some time, 
till the Count at last reminded Kalinovich that it was 
time to go, and they began taking their leave. Paulina 
showed them the courtesy of leaving her other visitors 
and seeing them through the garden. 

“Don’t forget me, Monsieur Kalinovich,” she said. 
“Come for a whole day next time. We’ll talk and read 
at our leisure. Haven’t you written any more books? 
Bring something with you when you come.” 

Kalinovich bowed. 

The same cutter took them back to the steamer. The 
sea was still more beautiful in the moonlight, but my 
hero had no eyes for nature just now. 

“A fine fellow, that Duke,” said the Count, “and 
extremely influential. He is very fond of the sprightly 
Baroness. All sorts of gossip is rife about them, of 
course, though it seems impossible that there could be 
anything serious on her side. She’s too young; and too 
much the society lady for that. However that may be, 
she has a strong influence on him, and the best way to 
get at him is through her. And she’s not at all difficult 
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of approach— fond of gadding about and running into 
debt. If one touches on those chords with her, much mav 
be achieved.” 

Kalinovich, listening to these words, stared morosely 
at the dome of St. Isaac’s, gleaming in the distance. In 
the provinces he might have adhered to other principles 
and ideals, higher and more honourable. But in Peters- 
burg it had become almost impossible to do so. The last 
gleam of the poetry that had, after all, expressed itself 
in his aspirations towards study, his dreams of literature, 
liis liking for the good-natured Pyotr Mikhailich and, 
last but not least, his love for the sweet, spirited Nasten- 
ka, was finally extinguished by his new ambitions and 
desires. Ideals and principles were now things of the 
past, and he could see before him nothing but the stony, 
heartless city, in which the sole motto underlying 
daily life was: money is everything. 

Kalinovich tugged angrily and roughly at the bell- 
pull beside the door of his home. Nastenka was still up, 
and opened the door herself. 

“Oh, my dear! What happened? Where have you been? 
Goodness knows what I’ve been imagining!” 

“What was there to imagine? I’ve been to Pavlovsk, 
to see .sonnc friends. I can’t stay at home all day,” replied 
Kalinovich. 

“But without saying a word! I waited and waited, 1 
haven’t even had dinner!” said Nastenka. 

“That’s your business,” said Kalinovich and went to 
bed at once. But his sleep was troubled— he dreanied of 
a silver samovar, of the old Duke, of five windmills in a 
row. 

X 

The Coiin't had taken la large room in the Hotel Demuth. 

One morning, quite contrary to his usual custom, he 
sat clad in a silk dressing-gown making calculations at 
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his writing-table, before having completed his toilet. A 
gentleman stood warming himself at the fire in his over- 
coat— a red-haired individual, with a puffy bird-like coun- 
tenance, and a clumsy air, a foreigner, that was obvious 
at first glance. 

“Five eights make forty — good!” said the Count, 
wrinkling up his handsome forehead. 

The red-haired gentleman smiled coimplacently. 

“It is good,” he said. 

“Good? I should say so! Forty per cent,” the Count 
exclaimed. “Good!” After a moment’s pause for reflection, 
he continued, as if talking to himself: “The only question 
now is to get capital, and as a 'matter of fact I know where 
to find it. But how is it to be done? It’s in the family. 
They won’t take interest, they’ll say: ‘You cian have it as 
a loam.’ And that ‘las a loan’ is just what I can’t stand. 
I’m a businessman — I don’t lend money without interest 
myself, and don’t want others to lend to me without inter- 
est. The honour of a businessman, you understand.” 

“I understand,” said his companion. “But what’s to 
be done?” 

“Of course it can’t be helped. I shall have to make up 
my mind. But I’d like to manage it cleverly, you know, so 
as not to be too much obliged to anyone,” said the Count, 
and again fell to thinking. 

A servant entered. 

“Kalinovich to see you. Your Excellency,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Deuce take it!” exclaimed the Count irritably. “Who 
invited him? Ask him in,” he added. 

But when Kalinovich came in the Count received him 
with his usual courtesy. 

“Good morning, Yakov Vaalich,” he said. **Prenez place. 
But how thin you are! You look liverish.” 

“I’ve been ill ever since we met,” replied Kalinovich, 
who certainly looked quite unlike his usual self, and in 
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whose eyes there was an expression of strange determina- 
tion. 

“Too biad!** said the Count, obviously absorbed in his 
own thoughts, and he turned back to his former com- 
panion. 

“Supipose we begin preliminary operations after Sep- 
tember!” he suggested. 

“Too late. The machinery can be sent‘ all the way by 
water, and it will freeze soon.” 

“Freeze. Yes, navigation will stop. It’s devilish annoy- 
ing!” cried the Count. 

“What is worrying you. Your Excellency?” asked Kali- 
novich. 

“Fm starting a sugar refinery. This is Mr. Pembroke, 
he’s an Englishman. He is so good as to wish me to take 
part in his project, and if we are lucky enough to obtain 
privileges, we can count on a certain forty per cent in- 
terest.” 

With these words the Count looked out of the window. 

“Only a trifle is lacking— money,” he continued, smil- 
ing bitterly. “And yet there lare any amount of people who 
have millions lying useless. Like the dog in the manger 
—can't use it themselves and won’t let anyone else use 
it. You, as n practical man,” he said to the Englishman, 
“know what money means in matters of trade. A nothing, 
a mere means, just scraps of paper, to be picked up any- 
where at any time. The idea of an enterprise is what mat- 
ters— but with us it’s exactly the opposite. You can invent 
what you like, you can pull the stars down from the sky, 
but if you have no money of your own everything is use- 
less.” 

“No credit,” said Pembroke darkly. 

“None at all. You can’t even form a company — I don’t 
mention the shares themselves. Here you are— practically 
feeding it to them, and they won’t even listen. And it ends 
in your having to waste your time over trifles. Here have 



I been dabbling in trade for the last thirty-five years, and 
^hat haven’t I tried my hand at! I’ve gone in for 
everything except growing oranges on the stumps 
of aspen trees—and it’s all been no good! You have to be 
thankful if you can make thirty thousand rubles or so a 
year.” 

Kalinovich scarcely listened to them. He was on pins 
and needles, and only waited for the Count to come to a 
pause to burst out: 

“I have come to you on my own business, Your Excel- 
lency.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked the Count. 

“I can only tell you about it in private,” replied Kali- 
novich. 

“Ah!” said the Count, and biting his lip and narrow- 
ing his eyes he turned to the Englishman: “Then our busi- 
ness must stand over till Friday, Mr. Pembroke.” 

“Till Friday!” echoed the latter. 

“Yes. I’ll think over my side of it too.” 

“Well, good-bye!” said the Englishman, and left them. 

“Good-bye, mon ami, good-bye,” said the Count, seeing 
him to the door; when he came back he resumed his for- 
mer seat. 

“Clever chap!” he said. “Good heavens, what extra- 
ordinary people these English are! A simple engine-driv- 
er, and dead drunk every night into the bargain. And as 
sharp as a first-rate financier. But tell me, my dear Yakov 
Vasilich, exactly what this business of yours is.” 

“My business, Your Excellency—” b^an Kalinovich, 
forcing himself to smile. “You told me long ago that Pe- 
tersburg was a good school for young people.” 

“It is— a very good school,” confirmed the Count. 

“Too good,” continued Kalinovich. “I couldn’t bring 
myself to tell you at our first meeting after so long a 
time— but my present circumstances are extremely unen- 
viable.” 
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“D’you mean your literary affairs are going badly?” 
asked the G)unt with a faint sneer. 

Kalinovich gave a disdainful smile. 

‘‘Literature!’* he repeated. “I cannot be content with 
mere aspirations. For me it means hard work, and only 
a good sum of money would repay me for the effort. But 
there's none of that, either.” 

“Money! A mere pittance, I presume. Go in for liter- 
ature if you like for the sake of amusement, as people used 
to in my young days— to kill time. But to make a profes- 
sion of it — why, it’s scarcely decent!” 

“What’s to be done?” asked Kalinovich. “It’s too late 
for me to become a scientist, and what is there to attract 
me in that, either? The highest peak to be attained is a 
professorship of some sort.” 

The Count smiled. 

“In my opinion,” he said, shrugging his shoulders, “a 
professor is no better than a school-teacher, with the dif- 
ference that they go a little further in their speciality; and 
after all, what sort of people are those professors? They all 
come from seminaries, I believe. I don’t suppose they 
would be admitted into decent people’s houses. At any rate, 
neither in Petersburg nor in Moscow have I ever met 
one among our sort of people.” 

Kalinovich made no reply. 

“And I couldn’t get into the civil service either,” he 
said, not raising his head. “I went to see that gentleman 
you gave me a letter to.” 

“Well, and what did he say?” 

“He could do nothing for me. No vacancy.” 

“Too bad! He would have been nice to work under— a 
splendid chap!” 

“He could do nothing for me,” repeated Kalinovich, 
“and the worst of all is to be conscious of one’s own pow- 
ers, of certain abilities, to have this desire to work— and 
to do nothing. If I hiad the means, and if someone would 
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only open the way for me, I don’t think I should be left 
behind in the race.” . 

“Who can doubt that? There’s absolutely no doubt of 
that,** said the Count. “We shall have to think of some- 
thinig. You can’t be left like that. I do wish I could do 
something for you.*’ 

Kalinovich was once more in the throes of embarrass- 
ment. His features contracted, giving him the look of 
suffering with which we are so familiar. 

“There is nothing I regret so much, Your Excellency,” 
he faltered, “as the mistake I made in not taking your 
kind hints regarding Mademoiselle Paulina. ” 

The Count looked up with a flicker of astonishment in 
his eyes. Even he had not expected the conversation to 
take such a turn. 

“H’m,” he said, looking down again, as if in embarrass- 
ment. “It wias a mistake on your part.” 

“Perhaps this mistake could be repaired now,” contin- 
ued Kalinovich, drumming on the table with his fingers 
to conceal the fact that they were trembling. 

“H’m. Now!” repeated the Count, putting his hand to 
his forehead and closing his eyes. It was obvious that in- 
numerable ideas were passing through his mind at that 
moment. 

“All mistakes are hard to repair,” he said. ‘‘Especially 
mistakes of that sort.” 

“With your aid, perhaps, it might be possible,” said 
Kalinovich. 

“Possiblel” echoed the Count. “All is on the knees of 
the gods, but many opportunities have been let slip! A 
great many! So long as Paulina’s mother was alive— and 
between you and me she was a tiresome stingy old thing 
—it was only natural that the girl should long to shake 
off her yoke and escape from the tediumi oif life in the prov- 
inces. But things are different now. Besides, then I knew 



beyond doubt that she liked you. But how she feels now, 
God alone knows! Remember Pusjikin’s poem: 

Who shall bid her remain in one celestial spot? 

Who shall bid a heart (though no longer young), a 
virgin heart: *Love only once, unchangingly*? 

And then, Petersburg, you know! Good heavens, how 
soon it will sniff out where the treasure lies! Look how 
the generals and aides-de-camp are beginning to gather 
round!” 

“I would never have ventured to touch upon this sub- 
ject, Your Excellency, but whenever I go to see her, Ma- 
demoiselle Piaulina is as gracious as she used to be. 

“Pm glad you go to see her, and I did well to renew 
your acquaintance. But that’s not the point, my dear fel- 
low. If we are going to discuss this seriously, then we 
must be perfectly frank with one another, and I will begin 
by saying thiat both Paulina and I are well aware that you 
have a woman on your hands at the present moment. Now 
what about it? You will agree that ” 

Kalinovich frowned. 

“If such an obstacle does exist, Your Excellency, I 
have obviously thought about it, and know howto remove 
it,” he siaid, speaking rather low. 

“There are all sorts of ways of removing obstacles, my 
dear Yakov Vasilich,” retorted the Count. “As a man of 
the world, I know a man sometimes reasons thus: *1 am 
now making a marriage of convenience, but I shall go on 
loving another.* That’s the way it is sometimes, isn’t it?” 

“Petersburg has not yet spoiled me quite as much as 
that. Your Excellency! Especially since, in my recent con- 
versations with Paulina, I have already learned to know 
and appreciate her.” 

“She’s a marvellous girl — ^there’s no question of that. 
But bear in mind that, as a clever, proud and, perhaps, 
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even somewhat jealous woman, she would of course de- 
mand the complete rupture of any earlier ties. I consider 
it my duty to make this the first condition. Paulina’s hap- 
piness is as much to me las that of my own daughter." 

"I thoroughly understand that, Your Excellency," said 
Kalinovich. 

"Good! Next, as regards myself," continued the Count, 
rising and shutting the door, "as regards my own parti- 
cipation," and he took his seat again, “I should like to 
ask you one thing: have you quite given up those under- 
graduate aspirations which are in reality mere delirium? 
This question is of the greatest importance to me." 

Kalinovicih looked awiay. He knew very well that His 
success in this case demanded the total renunciation of 
ideals which, despite himself, he could not help thinking 
of, even now. 

"I am not what 1 was. Your Excellency," he began. 

"That’s what Platon Mikhailich says to Chatsky,"* 
laughed the Count. "I tell you frankly, I’m a bit afraid 
of getting too friendly with you, I am really, for fear of 
finding myself in a ticklish situation, such as you put me 
in thiat time at my home when, from the heights of your 
schoolboy morality, you saw fit to rebuke me. 1 should 
not like a repetition of this, believe me!" 

'T am not what I was," said Kalinovich again. 

The Count pondered for a short time. 

“Good! Mind now! I trust you!" he began. "And my 
first word is this: I am a practical mian, that is to say, one 
who has no intention of undertaking anything whatever 
without a clear prospect of advantage. Besides, to take 
up my time, to make use of me in lany way, is equivalent 

to robbing me I have plenty of affairs of my own to 

see to, and whatever else I take up is bound to be at the 
expense of some of these, land to constitute a loss for me. 

• Chatsky-~-\ht hero of Griboyedov’s Wit Works Woe.-^Tr. 



That's one thing. Now for the second ipoint: my influence 
on Mademoiselle Paulina may be a little stronger than 
you realize. This comes, of course, partly from our old 
acquaintance, our kinship, my participation in all their 
affairs, and, last but not least, from a friendship so close 
that nobody ever found favour in Paulina’s eyes with- 
out my knowledge, and you may be sure that she wiH 
never engage herself without my approval. I will go even 
further: if her feelings with regard to any person were 
still in the balance, it would be in my power to pour oil 
on the flames. See? And now for the third point: whoever 
marries her will become the possessor of a yearly income of 
something like sixty thousand rubles, the equivalent to a 
princely portion, my dear fellow! And for such a man to 
let me have some fifty thousand rubles silver for my pains 
would not be too much, I think. Surely it would be 
foolish for me to proffer my services gratis! I have four 
children, and if I had not picked up a trifle here and a trifle 
there, I should have gone bankrupt long ago. All moral 
considerations must bow before such logic, and, think 
what you like off me — this affair cannot otherwise be 
brought off either for you or anyone else.” 

Having said all this the Ck)unl leaned back in his arm- 
chair, exhausted. 

Little as Kalinovich had believed in the Count’s hon- 
esty, such a proposal exceeded all his expectations. More- 
over, he foresaw danger in another quarter. 

“I don’t possess so much money, Count,” he faltered. 

“Good heavens, I am not so mad as to count on your 
money, I know very well you have none!” exclaimed the 
Count. “The matter must be arranged quite differently. 
It’s merely a question now of whether you agree to my 
conditions. If so, well and good! If not— equally well and 
good!” 

“I agree,” replied Kalinovich. 

“It’s a bargain then, though as a matter of fact I can 
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promise nothing las yet, and must first find out what Pau- 
lina's opinion is. If it is in your favour, I will then offer 
more detailed proposals for your consideration.’* 

“And when may I know my fate, Your Excellency?” 
asked Kalinovich, rising and picking up his hat. 

“Tomorrow. I shall be at Peterhof today, and tomorrow 
will have the honour to report to you, Monsieur the fu- 
ture possessor of property worth up to a million And 

what a blessing that is!” siiid the Count, pressing his 
hand and seeing him out. 

The author foresees the thunder of accusations justly 
ready to break over the head of Kalinovich, and considers 
himself entitled, in justification of his hero, to relate only 
a few of the cases he has himself come across. You, for 
example, Madame Mayanova! Everyone knows that only 
words fraught with the loftiest magnanimity and honour 
ever escape your beautiful lips. And yet, in your distin- 
guished drawing-rooim, to whicli my clmmsy author’s fig- 
ure has occasional access, you once related, im my , pres- 
ence, with 'perfect approval, how your excellent beau-frere 
made an advantageous marriage, well knowing that the 
case was just like the one under consideration. And you, 
our friend, the modern Aristides, whose superb dinners we 
swallow with such gusto, while we lall know that, with 
regard to a certain legacy, you employed for ten years 
(and that is rather more hardening than merely once act- 
ing against one’s conscience), for ten years, I say, you 
employed tactics which enable us to count on your din- 
ners for the rest of your life. You, oh, younger genenation, 
not as yet fully initiated into the ways of life, but fully 
realizing the seductive charm of money, can you really 
bring yourselves to pronounce the word “guilty” over the 
head of my hero? As for you elders, who care only for 
, virtuous heroes, I simply will not allow you on the jury. 
Out of the Court with you! Many worse things have 
stained the days of your life. All your aspirations have been 
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directed towards the lacquisition of a well-ordered estate, 
town mansions, delightful summer residences. And all 
you now ask of God is that your children should follow 
your example. Nol If anyone must 'be blamed, then let it be 
the age— it’s a convenient generalization anyhow. Every- 
thing rotates around one axis. Behold>~^ven in enlight- 
ened, humane Europe the knights have deteriorated into 
businessmen, the arenas have become stock exchanges! 

As for my hero I can at least stipulate that he suffered 
sincerely and profoundly. He left the Count like a crim- 
inal and walked up Nevsky Prospekt, where he met 
any number of calm and cheerful gentlemen who certainly 
hiad infinitely worse sins on their souls than he. When he 
got home he found Belavin keeping Nastenka company. 
She was in tears, holding a letter in her hand. Taking not 
the slightest notice of this he pressed his friend s hand 
in silence and sat down. 

“I’ve just had a letter,’’ said Nastenka. “My father is 
dead.” 

Kalinovich glanced at her, and turned even paler than 
before. She handed him the letter. It was from Pelageya 
Evgrafovna, now left without a crust or a roof over her 
head, for the small estate had been put up to auction at 
the instance of the postmaster. She described in her atro- 
cious scnawls how the old man had moaned in his last 
moments that his daughter and son-in-law had not come 
to him, and how this had hastened his death. 

Kalinovich felt quite sick. 

“It only wanted thatl” he cried in accents of despair. 

Nastenka gazed into his eyes, hoping for consolation. 
But he said not another word. Belavin merely looked lat 
him, and turning to Nastenka, said: 

“Who knows which is in more need of pity— he who has 
died, or he who still lives.” 

“It- is not that which grieves me so, Mikhailo Sergeich,” 
she said. “My father had his day, I shall always pnay for 
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him, always remember him. But if only I could have seen 
him once more before he died! I longed to go to him of 
late— jiust as if I had a presentiment. But Yakov Vasilich 
couldn't, and nothing has turned out as I thought land 
hoped it would.” 

The last words seemed to scorch Kalinovich’s heart. 
As usual his intolerable suffering expressed itself in irri- 
tation. 

“How can you say you wanted to go to him, when you 
intended to go on the stage all this time?” he said. 

“And you lare not ashamed to say that? Oh, Jacques. 
Jacques!” cried Nastenka and turned to Belavin, with a 
mournful smile. “You know why he’s so angry now? That 
student kept coming and begging me to act. And I actual- 
ly did take part in the theatricals. I simply loved it. And 
I really do want to act— well, is there anything silly or ab- 
surd in that? I’m sure he wouldn’t have said a word if 
I had wanted to learn to play the piano, because every- 
body does that, and because titled young ladies play. But 
he has been going on .at me for a fortnight simply Iwcause 
I ventured to express a desire to act, and even in this sad 
moment he cannot forbear reproaching me.” 

“I’m not reproaching. I’m simply stating a fact,” in- 
terrupted Kalinovich. “You could have foreseen this death 
and since you take it so hard you shouldn’t have come 
here,” he muttered through his teeth. 

“And you can blame me for that, too! You wrote to me 
yourself!” 

“I didn’t write anything to you,” interrupted Kalino- 
vich in hollow tones. 

This wias too much for Nastenka. 

“Just listen to him!” she cried, flinging out her arms. 
“Oh, Jacques, God will avenge me, he will! Mikhailo Se-r- 
geich, you are his friend. Speak to him! I tell you plainly 
I don’t know what’s come over him of late. He’s torturing 
me. Those taunts ... the contempt, the disrespect for me! 
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Anyone would think all he wanted was for me to die! Oh, 

I will pray to God: Lord, teaoh me how to ibehave! You 
heard him just now-— lat such a moment when I have lost 
my father, to speak to me like thisi*’ 

Nastenka could say no more, and went sobbing out of 
the room. 

“That’s right, complain!” Kalinovich called after 
her. 

“Look here, Yiakov Vasilich, this is really too bad!” 
exclaimed Belavin, who had kept silent up till now. “Why 
torture the woman? What has she done to deserve such 
treatment?’* 

“Excuse me, Mikhailo Sergcich, yo-u are the last person 
to judge of this. You have never had to earn a crust of 
bread with your own hands, and at ilhe same time have 
a capricious woman on your hands.” 

“What do you find capricious in her behaviour?” asked 
Belavin. 

“That’s my 1)usiness. And if I am upset and angry, I 
have a right to be. And she has none!” exclaimed Kalino- 
vich, flushing. And he went into his study. 

Meanwhile Nastenka’s sobbing resounded louder and 
louder through the rooms. Beliavin, indignant, disgusted 
to the depths of his soul by the scene, sat thinking for 
some minutes. 

Then be rose and followed Kalinovich into the study. 

“Look here!” he said. “Nastasia Petrovna is ill. You 
might at least send for a doctor.” 

“There are servants in the house. Let them go!” said 
Kalinovich. 

“A doctor might not come for a servant, and anyhow, 
we don’t know where to send? I’d better go myself.” 

‘'By all means, since you have so much time to spare,” 
said Kalinovich. 

Belavin shrugged his shoulders and went out. Half 
an hour later he returned with a doctor. 
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Kalinovich did not even come out of his room to see 
him. He was exerting all his energies to maintain his di- 
abolic indifference, knowing that this was only the begin- 
ning of Nastenka’s ordeal, and that much worse was in 
store for her. 

XI 

A little before seven in the evening Paulina wias sit- 
ting ooi' her granite landing-stage, scanning the bluish 
expanse of the sea through narrowed eyes. She had taken 
advantage of the freedom of country life to put bn a loose 
muslin smock, which fell in billowy, careless folds on the 
rough, unhewed stone. An ermine mantilla thrown over 
her shoulders protected her from the iperils of the sea air. 
Her feet were thrust into gold-embroidered slippers. Thus 
attired Paulina looked more like a matron, the mother of 
a family, than an unmarried girl. The cutter appeared in 
the distance. 

“It must be he,” thought Paulina, narrowing her eyes 
still more. 

The cutter drew' nearer, and in a minutes the 
Count was at the landing-stage. 

''Bonjoiir! Before you say anything else, tell me— 
have you any visitors?” he asked, jumping out of the 
cutter. 

“Not a soul.” 

“That's good. You and I must have a very serious talk. 
Come!” 

“Certainly. But how tired you are, my poor friend!” 

“Terribly!” replied the Count. “Fve been working like 
a horse lall day.” And going into the drawing-room, he 
sank into an arm-chair. 

Paulina sat down next to him. 

“What have you been doing?” she asked. 

“Doing? I talked business first ito one gentleman and 
then to another, and the last talk wias all about you.” 
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‘‘What d’yoii mean?” 

‘‘I imean your 'heart and your hand lare being re- 
quested.” 

Paulina blushed. 

“Wihat nonsense! Who is it?” she asked. 

“An old suitor . . . Kalinovich ,” replied the Count, not 
looking at her. 

Paulina merely laughed. 

‘‘He*s been beating about the bush for a long time ” 
continued the Count imperturbably. “But today at last he 
came right out and asked me for your opinion.” 

Paulina sat in pensive silence, stroking her ermine. 

“Not a very brilliant suitor for Petersburg,” she said. 

“Of course not. And yet ” Here the Count checked 

himself, and began again after a short pause: “As a 
matter of fact, it’s not for me to say. You must obey the 
dictates of your heart.” 

Paulina smiled bitterly. 

“What is there for my poor heart to say?” she asked, 
covering her eyes with her hand. “You know very well 
that I have loved only one man in the world— you. And 
whoever I should marry, it would be a mere travesty of 
miarriage.” 

The Count again looked away. 

“I know 1 was mad, but I was only a girl, then,” con- 
tinued Paulina. “And even now I’m not much better. I 
have always dreamed only of one thing — that you would 
be free one day.” 

“But that is impossible. Cousin. What’s to be done?” 
excliaimed the Count. 

Paulina sighed. 

“I know it is,” she said as sadly as before. “While my 
mother was still alive, and my life was so terrible, when 
I was bound hand and foot, 1 was of course ready to give 
myself to anyone whatever, but now ... I don’t know. It 
seems iterrible to put on new fetters— and what for?” 
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“The fetters exist even now,” retorted the Count. “It 
would be misery for you to settle down in our rural ob- 
scurity again, to boredom and gossip. My business makes 
it impossible for me to be in Petersburg, so we can’t live 
near one another anyhow.” 

Paulina pondered. 

“And as to the match not being a brilliant one,” he con- 
tinued emphatically. “It seems to me that is the best 
feature of it, though of course in your present situation 
you could find a man with position and wealth. But, 
chere cousine, who knows how such a one might regard 
the past and seek to guide the future? It might turn out 
that you had put on fetters much worse than the old 
ones.” 

Paulina reddened and remained thoughtfully silent. 

“This gentleman is quite another matter,” continued 
the Count. “We take him half-naked, starving, a beggar 
by the roadside. He will be obliged to us for everything. 
Since he brings nothing himself he will feel bound to 
close his eyes to a great deal. And should he desire to 
interfere with your liberty in any way, it will be in your 
power to deprive him of everything.” 

Paulina continued to meditate. 

“Why has he changed his mind? Have you forgotten 
your first conversation with him?” she said. 

“Oh, rubbish! Calf love— nothing more!” 

“But it is still going on. The lady is here.” 

“The lady,” interrupted the Count scornfully, “has gone 
all lengths. He may be fourth or fifth on her list, but men 
don’t think much of such feelings. Anyhow, I made it the 
first condition, so you see that's all nonsense. The great 
thing is that you should like him, for lafter all you will 
be his wife, and he will be your husband— it’s a question 
of that now.” 

“I don’t mind admitting that I like him better than 



anyone else, although I can’t help feeling that my heart 
underwent so much during my former sufferings that it 
has lost the power to feel an^hing. But ol course,” she 
added, thoughtfully, “he’s clever— he could be made to 
enter the service.” 

“Of course he could,” interposed the Count. “And then 
he’s la man of letters, and though such gentlemen are no- 
bodies while they are kept in the background, as soon as 
they are furnished with a fortune, why, good heavens, it is 
just as distinguished to be the wife of a writer as of some 
general or other.” 

“I know that,” confirmed Paulina. 

The Count saw very well that the matter was settled 
so far las the bride was concerned. But there was some- 
thing -more he wished to make certain of. 

“I don’t know what you think,” he began, “but it seems 
to me that there is no reason for you, living as you are in 
Petersburg and belonging to a fairly good circle, to ad- 
vertise his poverty. Why shouldn’t he appear as a man 
of fortune? You could let it get about that he was an old 
love of yours whom your mother did not approve of. But 
such an obstacle could not be expected to exist in your 
heart. You marry him — excellent! You w'ould have no 
trouble in doing this. Give him a small portion of your 
capital, and you’ll make him such a fine bird that no 
one will be able to find a defect in him.” 

“That could be done, of course,” replied Paulina. 

“Could and should,” put in the Count. “Especially 
since it would nip in the bud any questions and guesses 
as to why you should have made such a match. The 
answer would be very simple — the bridegroom is young, 
clever, well-educated, well-off, your equal in fact. And as 
for him, should he venture to put in any claims, you could 
simply say: ‘You have bad yours, my dear Sir, and so you 
can hold your tongue!* ” 

Paulina remained plunged in thought. 
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“Well?” asked the Count, holding out his hand to her. 

She gave him hers. 

“What am I to tell the gentleman, then?” he asked, 
allowing a shiade of tenderness to creep into his voice. 

“Tell him, ” repealed Paulina, “tell him what you like 
— I don’t care!” 

“So, it’s — yes, is it?” 

“Let it be yes.” 

The Count rose imniocIiaLMy. 

** Adieu*' he said. 

“Where are you going? Don’t go!” 

“I must, it’s time. Adieu." 

"Adieu" said she, but when the Count stooped over 
her hand to kiss it, unable to restrain herself any longer, 
she threw her arms round him and placed her head on his 
shoulder in floods of tears. 

“I’m afraid, my dear. I’m afraid!” she said. 

“Remember our bargain,” said the Count, shaking his 
finger at her warningly and gently releasing himself. 
“If you meian to get married you mustn’t cry.” 

With this and a gabbled "Adieu," he was gone. 

Later Paulina was to ask herself again and again how 
she could have given in so thoughtlessly and so quickly. 
Like every girl she wanted, of course, to be married, and, 
equally of course, the affection for the Count to which she 
had referred had become so faint that, especially of late, 
when she remarked the utter selfishness of his views, she 
had actually begun to be afraid of him. And then she re- 
ally did like Kalinovich for being so clever and even for 
being rather like herself in appearance, just as thin, pale 
and fair-haired. These were the only reasons, at first 
anyhow, which had caused her to take such an important 
step in life. “Destiny, nothing but destiny,” she would 
tell herself every time. That same destiny in which man has 
always believed and against which he struggled'in ancient 
times, making it the declared theme of life's drama. 



When he got back to Petersburg the Count’s first «>t6p 
was to seek out his Englishman, whom he found drunk as 
usual, though in full possession of all his faculties. 

“Well, Sir,” said the Count, “things are developing. 
In a month’s lime voii and I will have fifty thousand cash 

. . see?” 

“Yes, I see. That’s good,” said the Englishman. 

“It’s undoubtedly good,” said the Count thoughtfully, 
but here he paused, smacking his lips. “It means tapping 
resources that might have lasted me for the rest of my 
life, and it seems a pity to risk them for a misenable 
fifty thousand. Well— can’t be helped— it’s my nature! 
Once I get an idea into my head there’s no getting it out.” 

“If you were in London you’d have a lot of business. 
You have the brains for it.” 

“Perhaps I have. But you go and get la good sleep, old 
man! We shall have to ^gin seeing about privileges to- 
morrow.” 

“Yes, I’ll have a long sleep,” agreed Pembroke. 

“Sleep, sleep!” repeated the Count. 

Having thus disposed of the Englishman he went back 
to the hotel, where he was siinprised to find Kalinovich, 
morose and pale. 

“Well, Yakov Vasilich,” said the Count as he entered 
the room. “Your laffairs are going better than could pos- 
sibly have been expected. Paulina has practically con- 
sented.” 

On hearing this Kalinovich turned paler than ever, so 
that the Count could not fail to observe it. 

“But what’s the matter with you? You look awful! Are 
you ill again?” 

“It’s not that,” replied Kalinovich. “The woman we 
spoke about ... I feel I cannot leave her,” he half-sobbed, 
clutching at his temples and flinging himself down on the 
sofa. 

This time it was the Count’s turn to be pale. 
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“Come, come, old man!” he said. “What’s lall this? 
This won’t do! Is it that yon love her so? Is that it?’’ 

“I don’t know. I love her and hate her at the same 
time, and that’s all I know,*’ replied Kalinovich, as if be- 
reft of his wits. 

“Neither the one nor the other,” retorted the Count. 

“You have nofthing to hate her for, but neither have you 
any reason for anxiety. In our times women don’t die of 
love, thank God.” 

“They do!” exclaimed Kalinovich. “That’s a thing you 
can’t understand. Your fine ladies don’t, but in the other 
classes, thank God, feelings still exist. She has already 
tried to kill herself once, just because 1 didn’t write to 
her.” 

The Count listened to Kalinovich, his arms folded 
across his chest. 

“Fancy that, now! That is certainly llio height of sen- 
sibility,” he remarked. 

Kalinovich flew into a passion. 

“I will thank you not to adopt that tone, Count,” he 
said with asperity. “As it is, your cynicism is exceed- 
ingly mauvais ton, and in this case it is quite unsuit- 
able. When you speak like that you do not realize how 
low you have fallen, how terribly low!” 

The Count shrugged his shoulders. 

“Admitted,” he said, “that I have fallen very low, ac- 
cording to your view of love. My years, by the way. give 
me a certain right to this. But I wish to speak to you in 
all simplicity now, as honest people speak to one anoth- 
er. What are you doing? Think it over seriously. Only to- 
day you come to me and say you are fond of a certain 
young lady, and would like me to make a proposal to her 
on your behalf. You receive what is practically consent, 
and to this you reply that you love another, that you can- 
not leave her — Say what you will, but this is the act 
of a madman. Not only .is it impossible to do business 
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with you, it is impossible to speak to you. It’s outrage- 
ous.” 

With an air of digjiity, the Count ceased speaking. 

“Yes, I am almost mad,” said Kalinovich. “But my 
God, my God! If she could only see my sufferings she 
would forgive me. Cannot you see what my soul is like? 
It’s like hell, that’s what it’s like! Have pity on me!” he 
cried, beating his breast. 

“I understand it all very well,” said ithe Count, “and 
I assure you that nothing but that idiotic university edu- 
cation of yours is to blame, when you got your head 
crammed with all sorts of magnanimous, sentimental 
ideas which hiave absolutely no place in real life. The 
Germans at least have the sense to limit their ravings 
to their student years— after graduating they behave prop- 
erly. But witih- us a man is spoiled for the rest of his 
life. No junior guardsman in your position would hesi- 
tate for a moment, for the whole thing is nonsense. And 
you, a clever, educated man, are unable to rise above 
yourself for a single moment, to look around you dispas- 
sionately. Why, it’s sheer puerility! You are in relations 
with some girl who is in love with you. You love her, too, 
although 1 doubt this. But never mind! You have the 
chance of a brilliant match, which any of our officials 
would make. And this match, in addition to a fortune, 
would bestow on you la charming girl (your own words), 
who retains so much affection for you. lucky man, that 
as soon as you are her betrothed she means to give you 
a hundred thousand rubles, simply to prevent you feeling 
that slight awkwardness of being a ipoor man end wed- 
ding such wealth. Such delicacy ought in itself to raise 
this woman in your opinion to goodness knows what 
heights. A hundred thousand— ha!” continued the Count, 
warming up to his subject. “Why, for a sum like that it 
seems to me la man should be ready to give up any love 
whateveft If however your affection for this young woman 
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is really so very strong— the deuce take her!— give her 
fifteen thousand rubles or so, by which, of course, you 
will be doing much more for her future than by living 
with her and sharing nothing but appalling poverty with 
her. Love itself should impel you to act thus.** 

“A million rubles would not compensate that woman 
for my loss,** said Kalinovich. 

-“At first, perhaps, she will weep, and probably scofn- 
fully cast aside the money you send her. But she will 
think better of it, and lock it up in her trinket box, and if 
s'he is such a clever young woman she will realize that you 
are making a far greater sacrifice for her than if you 
played the sentimental faithful lover before her all your 
life. Believe me, this is so. And a little later, after the 
first passion has subsided, what is to prevent her from 
quietly getting married to some senior clerk, and bearing 
him children? And when they take a cottage in Bez- 
borodko or somewhere every summer for the health of 
these children, they will bless you sincerely as their true 
benefactor.** 

“And what if she does not live to enjoy these blessings 
hut dies prematurely?” objected Kalinovich. 

“Dies prematurely,” mocked the Count. “I have read of 
such cases in novels, but I must admit I never came 
across one in real life. Come, old man! We shall soon be 
quoting such copy-book maxims that we shan’t know 
where to look for boredom and embarrassment. You 
lack character, dear Sir, you have no will-power, that*s 
the trouble!” 

Kalinovich seemed to be thinking deeply. 

“If I see her again, all will be over. I shall be uniable 
to do anything . . . and then that Belavin,’* he said. 

The Count laughed, leaning back in his chair with a 
swaying movement. 

“Lord God Almighty!” he exclaimed. “What incredible 
depths of puerility! Then don’t see her again! Why on 
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earth subject oneself to feminine moanings and bewail- 
ings? Stay here for the night and tomorrow send her a 
note: ‘My dear friend, and so on and so on, Tm alive and 
well, but have to leave on urgent business which will 
enable me to make our fortune.* And when you are mar- 
ried you can send her money, and there’s an end of the 
matter .What could be simpler? I must say, Yakov Vasi- 
lich, I thought better of your mind and character.” 

“Anyone who falls into your hands. Count, is bound to 
l)e broken,” said Kalinovich. 

“My hands do not break, they straighten,” retorted the 
Count. “But in any case it is very foolish of me to talk 
so much, and this is my last word. You must do as you 
like,” he concluded in tones of annoyance, mnd picking 
up some papers from the tabic, began busying himself 
over them. 

About an hour passed in silence. 

“Count! Save me from myself!” cried Kalinovich at 
last in a voice of entreaty. At that moment he presented 
a piteous spectacle. 

“But, dear fellow, what am I to do with you?” asked 
the Count sympathetically. 

“Whatever you like — I am yours,” replied Kalinovich. 

“‘Thou art ours, thou art ours, swear by this swordi’ 
—that comes from some melodrama or other, I forget its 
title,’* said the Count. “And since there are no swords 
nowadays, we had better swear on crested paper, and there- 
fore I ask you: do you wish to hear what I have to say?” 

“Do me the favour to speak,” said Kalinovich. 

“The favour, in the first place, consists in the following: 
since you, dear Sir, by your recent behaviour have (as it 
says in some other play, whose title I ciannot now remem- 
ber, either) branded yourself with the seal of distrust, 
and— who knows? — might one day suddenly take it into 
your head to return to your former idyllic love, be so kind 
as to give me your note of hand in advance for the fifty 
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thousand rubles agreed upon, as a basis for my further 
activities. There as no danger for you in this, for you 
haven’t a penny to bless j'ourself with, and there would be 
neither advantage nor pleasure for me in flinging you into 
debtors* prison and paying for your keep. When you get 
the money which I sfiiall have obtained for you, you will 
hand it over to me. Agreed?” 

Throughout this monologue Kalinovich had been gazing 
fixedly at the Count. 

“What appalling rogues you and I arc, Count!** he said. 

“We are rather,*’ agreed the latter. “But what’s to be 
done about it? Can’t be helped!” 

Kalinovich laughed scornfully. 

“Well-— since one has to deal with rogues one had bet- 
ter be a rogue oneself,” he said, and he rallied all his pres- 
ence of mind in an effort to appear calm during the night 
he spent in the Count’s suite. 

XII 

The next day everything gradually settled itself. Kali- 
novich, like one who had no longer any will of his own, 
wrote under the Count’s dictation a note to Nastenka, the 
contents of which, though ambiguous, were moderately 
consoling. A double suite was taken in the aristo- 
c?ratic Italyanskaya Street, one half for the Count, the 
other lor the prospective bridegroom. At the same time the 
Count casually presented him with a small sum (about 
two thousand rubles) , for which, as he said, more by way 
of a souvenir than anything else, of course, he took his 
promissory note for fifty-two thousand. Two days later 
Kalinovich went, accompanied by the Count, to see his 
affianced bride. The meeting was rather a strange one. 

“How d’you do, KaHnovioh,” said Paulina, her voice 
filled with new significance, as she came to meet them. 

Kalinovich scarcely replied to her greeting. The rest 
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of the morning was devoted to the inspection of the tiny 
country estate, in which the most important part was 
played by the farmyard with its three plump Cherkassy 
cows. There were also two grey stallions in the stables, 
the very ones which had drawn the carriage in which we 
met the Count in Nevsky Prospekt. Paulina had some 
bread brought to her and began boldly feeding the fierce 
animals from her hand. And there was also a poultry 
yard, for the young proprietfess wished everything around 
her to be thoroughly rural. 

Kalinovich was initiated into these affairs in the utmost 
detail, as if he were already part proprietor, land it was 
not until after dinner, when people are as a rule more 
inclined than usual for heart-to-heart talks, that the 
Count was able to bring up the main subject. 

“Yakov Vasilich would probably be glad if you would 
confirm what I told him on your behalf, cousine'* he said. 

Paulina looked down in embarrassment. 

“I am quite ready to do so,” she said. 

“High time, high time!” said the Count, moving to- 
ward the balcony, and finally disappearing. 

Left to themselves the betrothed couple were silent for 
some time. 

“Do you like me, Kalinovich? Tell me that. I know I 
am not young, not pretty . . .” began Paulina. 

In an almost Inaudible murmur Kalinovich asked her 
what other feeling could have made him act as he had. 

“And did you love Godneva?” asked Paulina. 

“Yes, I loved her,” replied Kalinovich. 

“Very much?” 

“Very much.” 

“Is it true that you are leaving her?” 

Kalinovich drew a deep breath. 

“Sire deceived me,” he said. 

“No, reallyl She did? I would never have believed it! 
It can’t be true!” 
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“She did,” repeated Kalinovich, wincing. 

“I see you can’t bear to talk about it.” 

“It’s not easy for me, certainly.” 

“Then we won’t,” said Paulina and became thoughtful. 

“Now listen to me,” she resumed. “I myself wish to be 
frank with you, and tell you that 1 too once loved, and 
dreamed of belonging to one person only. This may have 
been a fatal mistake on my part, though there is no longer 
anything to be afraid of. This man is dead— for me, at 
least. But I loved him greatly.” 

Kalinovich said nothing. 

“You won’t be angry with me for that, will you?” per- 
sisted Paulina. 

“What right have I to be angry?” he brought out at 
last. 

“The right of a husband,” smiled Paulina. 

“That’s true,” relied Kalinovidi, also with a half-smile. 

“Don’t be angry. I think I shall love you very much,” 
said Paulina and held out her hand to him, which he had 
never before touched ungloved. It was cold and clammy. 
His whole body was shaken by a nervous tremor, and as 
if to make matters worse Paulina bent towards him and 
he felt that her very breath was that of a sick woman. 
The arrival of the Baroness at last put an end to this tor- 
ture, She fluttered in, accompanied by the Count, like a 
gorgeous butterfly in her light dress. 

"Bonjourr she cried. 

'*Bonjourr replied Paulina, and immediately intro- 
duced Kalinovich to her as her fiiance. 

je vous Jilicite," said the Baroness. 

**Et vous aussi, monsieur/* she added, stretching out 
her hand across the table to Kalinovich who, while press- 
ing it, thought to himself: “If this little hand were to come 
into my possession, perhaps I might even be able to for- 
get Nastenkal” 

The Baroness of course immediately brought the con- 
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versation round to the subject of the latest fashions and 
made the comings wedding a pretext for going into the 
minutest details. She laid down the law as to the trous- 
seau and the dressmaker who was to make it, the persons 
to whom the upholstering and furnishing of the bedroom 
and other ch!aml)ers were to be entrusted, displaying at 
the same time so much taste and practical knowledge 
that the Count could only express his astonishment, admi- 
ration and assent. Kalinovich tried to look as if all this 
interested him enormously, though in his heart were in- 
tolerable grief and oppression. 

According to the established order of things the future 
bride and bridegroom now began to meet daily, and the 
consequences of these meetings were such as could almost 
have been foretold. Everyone knows the intensity with 
which girls Who lare neither young nor beautiful, espe- 
cially the clever ones, cling to the object of their passion, 
the moment they have the slightest excuse to do so. The 
cause of this is very simple: unspoiled by masculine at- 
tention, their intelligence land intellectual development 
make them thir.st for love. They feel the need for this sen- 
sation and when such a star rises on their horizon they 
clutch at their happiness as a beggar clutches at a far- 
thing. Paulina was no exception to this rule, whatever 
she may once have felt for the Count. She seemed to be 
falling more and more in love with Kalinovich every hour. 
Though not a bit less stingy and calculating than het 
mother had been, she had presented her fiance with a 
cheque for one thousand five 'hundred silver rubles, with- 
out waiting for the Count to remind her. Kalinovich had 
kissed her hand in gratitude and seemed to be a little 
more affectionate in his manner towards her. But the 
money seemed to have brought him neither happiness nor 
tranquillity, and, once more unable to endure the burden 
of duplicity, he woke up one fine rainy, windy Petersburg 
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morning as yellow as a guinea. He had fallen a victim to 
jaundicel 

The alarmed Paulina moved to town immediately and 
insisted on looking after the patient herself, incessantly 
endeavouring to distract him by her caresses. 

Kalinovich, whom his illness had made still more nerv- 
ous and irritable, at last felt for his fiancee that terrible 
physical loathing not to be concealed by the most super- 
human endeavours, and goodness knows how it all might 
have ended! Fortunately the doctor who was treating him, 
learning of the relations between the persons, and appar- 
ently realizing what his patient’s illness was, declared 
that for the success of his treatment the lady must not 
worry the patient and must leave him in peace, to be as 
much alone as possible. He conveyed this to the Count, 
who, understanding the true state of things no less thor- 
oughly, began to invent all sorts of tricks for keeping 
Paulina in her own house, and took her shopping, when- 
ever possible, and when she insisted on being with Kali- 
novich, he never left them alone together for a moment, 
in order to prevent her from overwhelming him with the 
expression of her tenderness. 

The wedding preparations were drawing to an end. One 
day, when Kalinovich, nothing but skin and bone, was sit- 
ting up in his bed, as usual, his servant announced the 
arrival of Madame Shevalova’s cook, Grigory Vasilyev. 

“Ask him in,” said Kalinovich. 

In came our friend the old chef, still balder than before, 
clad in an old-fashioned magenta frock-coat with a high 
collar, brilliantly polished boots, and wearing a silver sig- 
net ring on his right hand. 

“What do you want?” asked Kalinovich. 

“Inasmuch as I am my master’s most faithful serv- 
ant...” began Grigory Vasilyev, his head slightly to 
one side, his body taut and rigid. 

Kalinovich looked hard at him. 
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“That is- to say, the same as I was to the old General — 
may his soul rest in peace and all our prayers to that ef- 
fect— isn’t that so?” 

Kalinovich siaw that the old fellow was absolutely 
drunk and offered him a three-ruble piece to get rid of 
him, but Grigory Vasilyev retreated several steps. 

“Thai’s not what I came for, Yakov Vasilieh,” he said, 
chuckling. “The fact is, our mistress Paulina Alexiand- 
rovna kindly informed us, through the Count, on yester- 
day’s date, that she intends to become your wife and 
give all manner of balls and banquets, and I being old 
and incapable, and not to be relied upon, should there- 
fore pack up my belongings and take myself back to the 
country. What am I to make of this? How is it to be? 
What does it all mean?” concluded the old man, assum- 
ing a questioning pose. 

Kalinovich answered him not a word. 

“It is mere slander to say 1 am unfit for work,” con- 
tinued Grigory Vasilyev, “but if anyone says I might be 
a dangerous person— that’s another thing,” he con- 
cluded with a significant expression on his face. 

“How could you be dangerous?” asked Kalinovich, be- 
ginning to be a little amused by his prattle. 

“If ordered, I could deliver a bold report,” replied the 
old man with a certain pride. “Grigory Vasilyev is not 
one who can be tempted or bribed, or who wags his tail 
just because he is piatled on the head. He never and 
never will be. Grigory Vasilyev,” he continued in senti- 
mental tones, pointing at the ceiling, “once had a master 
— the General. He is now in heaven and you, I take it, 
are his successor. That’s the way I see it.” 

“Certainly,” assented Kalinovich. 

“And if,” continued the old man with still greater ani- 
mation, “you are the true successor to his rank, crosses 
and morals, you have only to say to me: ‘Grigory, go, old 
boy, and get the oldest besom in your kitchen, and drive 
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that there Count out of my housel* I should be bound to 
obey, and that’s all.” 

These last words obviously intrigued Kalinovich. 

“What makes you dislike the Count so?” he lasked. 

“Count!” cried the old man, with tears in his eyes. 
“This is what I think of him: the rye is green, its stalks 
are tall, its ears arc heavy, the cornflowers grow amongst 
it, the wind plays in it, wafting its perfume, the lieart of 
the peasant rejoices. But the horse of the sleppe comes 
scampering into its midst, trampling it and crushing it, 
till it’s nothing but a heap of weeds, and that’s what the 
Count was in our home. That’s what 1 think of him!” 

“Why— did he plunder them?” asked Kalinovich. 

“We didn’t mind about his plundering!” replied Grigo- 
ry Vasilyev. “Thank God there was plenty left after the 
General died — enough to shod ton such l)castly counts. 
We did wonder, of course, knowing how close-fisted out 
mistress always was, to sec her so generous with the 
Count! When she lost her husband we thought she would 
either go out of her mind or die. But the yeast shows 
what the dough will be — we saw then that a woman is 
always a woman, however high her rank. When she came 
to the country, a widow, that man simply cringed before 
her. He had all the portraits of the General burned as fire- 
wood in the stove, so that the sight of them should not 
reproach her, and from that moment, like a serpent, coiled 
himself up in her heart to tempt her, and lived and com- 
manded there to the end of her life. Why, if he so much 
as looked disagreeably at a servant, before you could 
look round, the widow had given him the sack. Everyone 
had to make up to him, to tremble and bow down before 
the Count!” 

Kalinovich frowned. 

“What d’you mean— did they have an affair?” he asked. 

Grigory Vasilyev shrugged his shoulders. 

“The chamber-maids used to chatter, but who knows 
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if they lied/’ he said, with a bitter laugh. “And we would 
have forgiven him all that, Sir, remembering the proverb: 
‘A widow is a helpless creature/ but, oh. Master, Yakov 
Vasilich— we did feel bad about our young lady!” he cried, 
pressing his hand to his heart. ”If our old General could 
have known that he would not even spare his only daugh- 
ter, would not shelter her youth and innocence! Master! 
The General will make him answer for it at the judge- 
ment day. But more I cannot say.” 

“Why not?” asked Kalinovich morosely, looking at him. 

“How can I?” countered Grigory Vasilyev, smiling bit- 
terly. “How can we speak when our hands are bound, our 
feet are fettered, our tongues cut out? But if you yourself, 
since you are now in the place of our old General, if you 
should say: ‘Grishka, open your heart to me!’ then Grishka 
would open his heart.‘Grislika, shield neither my wife nor 
my daughter,’ then Grishka would not shield them. Only 
one word—that’s all!” 

“Speak, of course, since you have begun,” said Kali- 
novich, still more gravely. 

“Speak!” repeated Grigory Vasilyev with the same bit- 
ter smile, shaking his head. “We must speak under the 
fear of God, Yakov Vasilich. Master, our young lady, per- 
haps* even more than her mother, was inclined to that 
Count! I’m a servant— no more. And all 1 can ask is — is 
that man a Tatar, or is he a Christian? I wonder she has 
any eyes left to see with — always looking out of the win- 
dow for him if he so much as hinted he might come— good 
gracious. Sir, you’re our new master! The way the Mis- 
tress and Miss used to fall out! The Mother of God alone 
saw it all, understood them and judged them! And we, 
who had been with the family all our lives, why, we didn’t 
know who we were to serve! But I, old fool that I was, 
used to say to those villainous lackeys of the Count— that 
wias when the old Mistress was still alive— I up and said 
to them: ‘You villains, what have you done to us? You and 
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your master have come to us like la Tatar horde, and taken 
us prisoner, laid us bare, you hounds!* ** 

Kalinovich listened in silence, bending his head still 
lower. 

“Master, Yakov Vasilich!** exclaimed Grigory Vasilyev, 
again pressing his hand to his heart. “Perhaps I have 
done wrong. But before the image of the Kazan Mother of 
God we implore you in tears from our very heart: do not 
punish ounnistress but take pity on her, master! It wasn’t 
her fault. Slie was under the influence of a bad man, but 
now she loves you with all her heart. That’s the way we 
see it.’’ 

Kalinovich said nothing. 

“Of course we are only slaves,’’ continued Grigory Va- 
silyev, “but we couldn’t help feeling how her girlish days 
were spent. First nothing but lessons, and then such dull- 
ness! What pleasure could she have with her old mother, 
and she so stingy? The only joy she ever knew was the 
Count with his fine talk. And so she was wild for him if 
I may say so.’’ 

“Why is Paulina Alexandrovna marrying me if she is 
in love with the Count?’’ asked Kalinovich suddenly. 

“She has cooled to him. Sir. She is much cooler to him 
than she was,’’ replied Grigory Vasilyev consolingly. “We 
have seen that for the last four years. She keeps saying to 
her serving maids: ‘Oh, my dears,’ she says, ‘how I wish 
I could yet married!’ Our young lady, master, is very clev- 
er, wise in her ways, perhaps in the depth of her soul 
she feels that she has sinned against the Lord, our creator. 
How glad she is to have you, words cannot tell. She does 
nothing but ask: ‘Have you seen my betrothed? Don’t 
you think he’s handsome?’ ’’ 

At this Kalinovich sighed. He ordered the old man not 
to chatter about what he had told him, and forcing him 
to accept the three rubles, told him to go home. But Gri- 
gory Vasilyev -did not bu-dge. 
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“And about my unfitn-ess, dear and new master,** he 
said, adopting a mournful pose. 

“You shall stay,’* Kalinovich assured him. 

But Grigory Vasilyev turned away as if unconvinced 
and shuffled out of the room. 

When he had gone the patient seized his head in his 
hands and fell back exhausted. “God! O God!” he cried, 
and suddenly felt so faint that the valet who looked after 
him sent for Paulina and the Count in a fright. They came 
rushing in. Kalinovich implored them to arrange the wed- 
ding for the following day. He seemed to distrust his own 
resolution. Paulina was delighted, and their wedding wias 
solemnized in ihc small domestic chapel. 

The bridegroom stood before the altar as thin as la 
lath. To the priest’s question: “Art thou promised to an- 
other?” he made no reply. 

The only persons present at the ceremony were the 
Count and the husband of the Baroness, in their capacity 
as witnesses. They entered their noble signatures in the 
marriage register. After the wedding, quite in the Peters- 
burg tradition, only a few intimate friends were regaled 
with ices land fruit at the house of the newly-weds, a few 
toasts were drunk, and the company hastily dispersed. 

The bridegroom, his face like la death mask, clad in a 
rich dressing-gown and slippers studded with gold, passed 
over the soft carpet to the bride’s chamber— and then 
all was silence. Out of doors also, silence reigned till 
about three in the morning. But at dawn a fire broke out 
in Liteinaya Street. A house wias enveloped in flames in 
the course of a few minutes. The fire brigade galloped up 
and a crowd gathered. A woman was heard shrieking for 
rescue on the third floor. A shudder passed over the crowd, 
but no one stirred. Suddenly, a gentleman, without a tie 
and with his coat unbuttoned, appeared. Exerting what 
were obviously unaccustomed efforts, he placed a huge 
ladder against the wall, and running up it like a squir- 
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rel, shattered a window-pane with a single blow, and, 
despite the smoke and flames which greeted him, plunged 
through the hole. The crowd wias tense with expectation. 
A few minutes later the deliverer appeared with an un- 
conscious woman in his arms. The crowd greeted him 
with loud hurrahs and bravos. But lie disappeared again. 

This was the newly-wedded Kalinovich. 

.What had brought him there? Just half an hour before 
he had rushed like a madman out of the house, roamed up 
and down the sireols for some time, and, chancing to ar- 
rive at the place of the fire, had plunged into the flames, 
not so much, apparently, to rescue a human being as to 
seek there his own death. So great had been the ecstasy 
and enjoyment of his wedding night! 

XIII 

Most people will agree that there is so much that is 
unclean and base underlying the outward pomp of most 
weddings that the secret lovers* meetings of practically 
any youth land maiden are a great deal more elevated, 
morally speaking, than these semi-commercial bargains. 
And yet these newly-weds as a rule look as solemn and 
triumphant as if they had really achieved some great and 
useful feat. The marriage I have just described belongs, 
of course, to this category. The bride sipped her chocolate 
in her boudoir every morning with suitable languor, after 
which she changed her clothes two or three times. By 
about two in the afternoon the young couple got into their 
carriage and drove off to pay calls, as a result of which 
the visiting-cards of Comte Koulgacoff, Madiame Diga- 
vouroff.neaComtesseMiloff, Lieutenant-General Ivan Pe- 
trovich Zakharyin, Serge Milkovsky, Pyotr Nikolayevich 
Trubnov, and many others, appeared in their miarble vase. 
There was even the card of a certain Auto de Salvigo, 
a Spanish grandee. In a word here were represented the 
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flower and pride of Petersburg, who dazzle our vulgar 
sight with their charm and luxury on Nevsky Prospekt 
and at the Italian opera, and whose lacquaintance Pauli- 
na’s friend the Baroness cultivated so assiduously for 
my young couple. It would be hard to say to what extent 
all this tickled the vanity of my hero. But in any case he 
seemed to be adapting himself to his situation, which, 
though perhaps not of the most honourable, was never- 
theless extremely brilliant. Pacing up and down his vast 
hall, lost in thought, his hands clasped behind him, the 
future Councillor of State could be divined in his dignified 
bearing, in the very cut of his frock-coat, and yet, as a 
conscientious author, I am forced to state that all 
this outward tranquillity was a mere parade, and in his 
innermost being Kalinovich suffered, thinking ceaselessly 
of Nastenkal The day after the wedding he went to 
Pavlovsk and dispatched twenty-five thousand rubles 
to her under cover of a short note in which he informed 
her of his marriage and made her only one request— 
to guard her health and not to curse him. He expected 
no reply to his letter, not even having affixed his address 
to it. 

On the twenty-third of October a great ball was to be 
given by the Baroness in honour of the newly-wedded 
couple. The morning before this event Kalinovich was 
seated in his richly appointed study. A ring at the door 
was heard, followed by the sound of the familiar foot- 
steps of the Count. Kalinovich made a face. 

“I have come to say how d’you do and good-bye ” cried 
the guest as he entered. 

“How is that?’* inquired Kalinovich languidly. 

“I am going away. Our business about the privileges 
is finished— so now I’m off to the country, to work, to see 
to this, that and the other,’’ replied the Count and paused 
as if something had been left unsaid. But Kalinovich 
understood. 
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“No doubt you have come about the money?** he sug- 
gested after la moment’s silence. 

“Yes, Yakov Viasilich— if you don’t mind. I've got my- 
self so involved just now that I need money like hell,** 
said the Count in almost cringing tones. 

Kalinovich yawned to conceal a smile of contempt and 
carelessly opened an unlocked drawer in his desk. 

“Will you take it in bank-notes?’* he asked. 

“Just as you like,** replied the Count, taking a note of 
hand out of his pocket and handing it to Kalinovich. 

Kialinovich gave him a cheque for the sum. 

“Precisely fifty-two thousand,** he said. 

“I trust you and thank you,** said the Count, and thrust 
the note into his pocket, magnanimously refraining from 
looking at it. 

For his part Kalinovich carelessly lore the note of hand 
into fragments, which lie dropped on the flcxir, still ut- 
tering not a word, so that the Count began to feel a cer- 
tain embarrassment. 

“Well, and how is your Baroness?’* he said. “I saw her 
the other day and talked to her about you.’* 

“I have spoken to her myself,*’ rejoined Kalinovich with 
a sneer. “I am to call on her today lat two,** he added, as 
if anxious to put an end to this conversation. 

“Do so, do so!** exclaimed the Count. “Mind you don*t 
let such an opportunity slip. Do her some trifling service 
— and the brightest prospects will open before youl Just 
think! Of course you will not go in for literature any 
more, so you will have to work, and that can*t be done 
in Petersburg without backstairs influence. It’s the only 
way in which anything of the slightest suitability can be 
attained.** 

An expression of open contempt passed over Kalino- 
vich*s features. Ever since the wedding he had begun to 
treat the Count*s advice either inattentively or with con- 
tempt. 
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“But how’s Paulina? Can I see her?” said the Count. 

“No, she’s not dressed,” replied Kalinovich coldly. 

“Then, good-bye,” said the Count, slightly taken laback. 

His host merely nodded, without rising from his seat. 
The Count went out. “Swine!” Kalinovich called after 
him, almost loud enough to be heard, and soon after left 
the house himself. Driving rapidly in his light curricle 
down Nevsky Prospekt, he leaned against the back 
of the seat, his knees crossed. In Morskaya Street the 
carriage stopped at the main entrance of a splendid 
mansion. 

Kalinovich told the footman his name. 

“Come in, please,” he said, and announced the visitor 
by ringing la bell to the second floor. 

Kalinovich could not help remembering his first visit 
to the GenenaTs widow. Once more he was entering a 
gentleman’s house, but this time it was the house of a 
genuine aristocrat. The velvet curtains at the windows 
hung in imposing folds. The gilt, the furniture, the mir- 
rors — all were ponderous with wealth. Tropical plants 
spread out their succulent greenness, almost darkening the 
windows. The parquet floor, laid in the time of Catherine 
the Great, seemed to be lall in one piece. The very air was 
replete with ancient distinction. The Baroness detested 
ail this old rubbish, but the Baron was inexorable and 
refused to change anything. The only rooms he allowed 
his wife to furnish as she liked were those in her cwn 
small domain, but he had not given her a penny to do it 
with. Despite this the Baroness had contrived to make for 
herself a little paradise, quite according to the fashion of 
the day. Kalinovich felt as if he were entering the dwell- 
ing of a fairy, as he stepped into her small drawing-room, 
where she deigned to receive him in matutinal des- 
habille, sipping her coflee. 

^'Bonjourr she called out to him, smiling angelically, 
as the little Countess had once smiled at him, but with 
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the difference that there seemed to be more thought and 
feeling in her smile. 

'*Bonjour, madame" he replied with dignified courtesy. 

"Desirez-voiis du cafe?" she asked. 

"Je vous prie" replied Kalinovich. 

“Will you smoke?” went on the Baroncs-s, pushing a 
silver goblet containing cigarettes towards him. 

Kalinovich lit a cigarette. 

“I have brought you a small sum,” he began. ^ 

“Yes, yes, merci" she gabbled, in slight eniharrass- 
ment, and changed the subject immediately. “Tell me,” 
she said, “have you been in love with Paulina a long 
time? I should very much like to know that.” 

“Oh, a very long time,” replied Kalinovich with remark- 
able presence of mind. 

“She’s very sweet, very clever . . . not good-looking, 
but what they call une femme d^espril, just the sort that 
a clever man, a writer could fall in love with. Voulez- 
vous prendre encore une iasse?" 

**Non, merci" replied Kalinovich. “The money,” he 
added, drawing a thick bundle of notes out of his pcKkel. 

“Thank you. Ought I to give you a receipt or some- 
thing?” 

“Quite unnecessary,” said Kalinovich. 

"Merci" replied the Baroness, absently slipping the 
money into the drawer of her writing-table. 

For a few moments neither of them spoke. 

“And I have a request to make to you. Baroness,” be- 
gan Kalinovich. 

.“I know, I know,” she interrupted. “But let’s see— how 
are we to set about it? The Duke, you know— he’s very 
fond of me, afraid of me, even. Let me think. If you were 
to go to him just now with a letter from me you may be 
lost in the crowd. He will want to sipeak to you, but will 
probably be unable to. I’ll tell you what! I can simply 
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take you up to him at my ball, introduce you and tell him 
straight out what we want.’* 

“If that is possible, why, of course,” said Kalinovich. 

“Certainly it’s possible. Surely you know nothing else 
is ever spoken about at Petersburg balls I Nothing but 
business— such a horrid townl” said the Baroness. 

Just then the sound of spurs was heard. Kalinovich 
rose. 

"'Adieu till tomorrow,” said the Baroness. 

Kalinovich bowed. 

“Tell Paulina that she simpty must wear her white 
dress. Elle ost magnifique." 

“Thank you,” said Kalinovich, and took his departure. 
The courteous smile which had lit up his features during 
the visit vanished the moment he found himself in his 
curricle. He wished he could drink himself into a stupor 
so as not to be obliged to see and understand what was 
going on around him. When he got home, Paulina, as if 
to increase his irritation, came to meet him in a ne>^ 
quilted gown, and asked him if she looked nice. 

“Very nice,” he replied, grimacing, and half an hour 
later they were walking arm in arm down Nevsky 
Prospekt. 

A ball, a ball! What a fascinating, exquisite word that 
used to be! Did not Pushkin extol the ardent youth, the 
crush, the noise, the pleasure, the elegance of the ladies" 
dresses? But we, children of our age, are not to be taken 
in so easily. We know what a ball is— especially a society 
ball. One would need to have the childlike simplicity of a 
certain young lieutenant / know, who has not even ac- 
quired a discriminating taste for food, and see things 
through his eyes, to enable us to believe the Baroness when 
she assures us so sweetly that she is giving this ball for 
the public weal, and not just to postpone the payment of 
a certain little bill for thirty thousand rubles or so— a 
matter she intends to discuss with certain bigwigs to the 
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celestial strains of Lyadov* s band. Just took at that gentle- 
man, his coat buttoned up like Mr. Dombey*s all the way 
down, of whom the doctors say that his liver is rotting 
away from the daily dose of spleen with which he drenches 
it-— surely that serpent has not come here merely for 
the sake of amusement! And you, sweet, fair-haired lady 
mingling carelessly with the crowd — I can see how the 
memory of the nonsense your husband uttered a few days 
ago during a debate, in which he fatally exposed his 
abysmal stupidity, so that you will probably not continue 
to enjoy for long your present splendid position, is gnaw- 
ing at your vitals. And you. Your Excellency, why such 
efforts to overcome your servile clerk*s soul, why so care- 
ful to hold up your head over your starched collar, not 
bending it earthwards at every step despite an almost 
insuperable inclination to do so? It is all, / am sure, from 
the vain desire to show yourself off as a free-thinker in 
front of that bearded gentleman leaning pensively against 
a column. -45 for you, Madame Khmarova, despite my 
profound respect for you, despite the exaggerated modesty 
and simplicity of your ball dress and the meekness of the 
glance you cast over this vain, bedizened crowd, I must 
tell you frankly that I do not believe in your Christian 
submissiveness, not I! The insidious serpent is even now 
nibbling at your heart. You are ready to tear limb from 
limb and stamp underfoot as if he were some loathsome 
vermin that brilliant general seated at his ease in an 
arm-chair, his curly head resting against thp back of it. 
He has been speaking French for half an hour better than 
any Frenchman could, and his every thought is adorned 
with witticisms. You know very well that he has publicly 
designated you a hypocrite, and has done your reputa- 
tion much harm. And you, peaceful warrior, courageously 
enduring so many blows aimed at your person, and bear- 
ing the weight of such notoriety that when somebody 
abused you in society, and one of your clients remarked 
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that he had no right, not knowing you, to do so, another 
sent society into ecstasies by remarking: '^Nobody knows 
the devil, either, and yet everyone abuses him/* You have 
endured all this, but now even you, with nothing but 
borrowed plumes left to you, no longer conscious of the 
power once embodied in your signature, even you feel 
ill at ease. You have only come here from necessity, for 
the sole purpose of keeping your eagle eye on your four 
red-cheeked lambkins, lest their hearts be moved by vul- 
gar emotions for some pleb or other. Finally, / press your 
hand in all sincerity, oh, gentle youth, unfortunate victim 
of that threatening goddess, your mama, who has sent 
you here to seek the hand and heart of a brilliant lady- 
in-waiting, whereas your heart yearns towards a small 
apartment in Peskee Street, the abode of your lifers treas- 
ure, though you do not venture to dream of adorning 
her modest name one day with your noble coat-of-arms. 
But above all / pity you, honest man, you scion of a 
noble line! How solitary you stand, dizzy with affairs, 
aware that there are a dozen individuals ready to thrust 
a dagger in your heart for your attack on the evils that 
have peacefully existed so long. Not one of you victims 
of ambition, pithy lucre, refined depravity and your own 
idle existence, not one of you, I say, knows the true 
meaning of existence. 

At last, shortly before midnight, the young couple ar- 
rived. The sole cause of iheir unpuncluality was the toi- 
let of the bride, who had begun to have her hair done as 
long ago as six o’clock, but who could not decide upon a 
coiffure that she felt suited her. She had her hair done 
and undone again and again, she scolded, began waving 
it herself, burned herself with the tongs, threw them in the 
hairdresser’s face, changed her dress half a dozen times, 
tore her slippers and at last burst into tears. Kalinovich, 
to whom the sight of his wife in a temper was new, 
finally lost his own. 
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“Either you dress this very moment, or I shall go with- 
out you!” he shouted in tones that showed Paulina slie 
hiad better submit, and she completed her toilet in secret 
agitation, this time without the slightest taste. When 
they entered the ball-room the hostess went to meet them 
immediately. 

“You’re late, my dear!” she said. 

- “I didn’t feel quite well,” said Paulina. 

When Kalinovich’s eyes fell on the droves of beautiful 
and attractive women, his heart sank at the sight of his 
wife’s crooked figure, but he kept himself well in hand 
and bowed right and left. The Spanish grandee pressed 
his hand, the wife of Senator Ridvinov, looking at him 
with narrowed eyes through her lorgnette, bowed to him 
from afar. The fair-haired Lieutenant Shamovsky, an 
extremely fastidious young man, came up to him, and 
bowing, begged the honour of his acquaintance. 

“Are you writing anything now?” he asked. 

“No,” was the monosyllabic reply. 

The lieutenant paused for a moment, and then, thrust- 
ing out his chest, asked: 

“Tell me, who is now the greatest author?” 

“I suppose each one thinks he is,” replied Kalinovich. 

The lieutenant laughed. 

“Very likely,” he said, and would have continued, but 
Kalinovich, seeing no necessity for prolonging the con- 
versation, turned away as politely as he could, and ad- 
dressed the hostess, who happened to be near by. 

“Is tlie Duke here?” he asked. 

“Yes. Don’t lose sight of me. We’ll bring it off,” she 
said and passed on. 

Kalinovich thanked her with a smile and went up to 
Madame Digavouroff,.n(?^ Comtesse Miloff, to invite her 
to dance the quadrille with him. 

The days in which ladies and gentlemen exchanged 
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brilliant and witty remarks while dancing have long 
gone by. Our society writer. Count Odoyevsky, wittily 
prophesied, as long ago, I think, as the *thirUes, that 
with the development of society true dandies would 
quite stop talking altogether. Nowadays silent self-con- 
gratulation at finding himself amidst the cream of so- 
ciety is quite enough for a decent man. 

Absorbed in precisely such musings, our hero scarcely 
uttered a dozen words to his partner. Finding himself 
a member of such society, he reflected, not without satisfac- 
tion, that scarcely three months ago he had only been 
able to peep through the windows at these exquisite fem- 
inine heads and excessively correct masculine figures as 
they whirled past. These pleasing reflections, however, 
vanished instantly when, glancing towards a corner of 
the ball-room, he caught sight of the bearded gentleman, 
still standing beside a pillar, and next to him — Belavin. 
Kalinovich’s heart stood still. He would have gladly given 
half his enormous fortune to get rid of this witness to 
his misconduct, who might denounce him with the words: 
**Thou art a villainr in the face of the aristocratic as- 
sembly. “And God knows I am no villain,” thought Kiali- 
novich in anguish. “If only Belavin could see how I suf- 
fer!” His first idea was to go up to Belavin and at all 
costs to open his heart to him, and implore, demand 
that he should not despise him, for he did not deserve it. 
With such thoughts he approached him, saying as care- 
lessly as he could: 

“Good evening, Mikhailo Sergeich.” 

“Good evening,” was the reply. 

Kalinovich sensed profound contempt in his friend’s 
gentle voice. He stood there, not knowing what to do next. 
Belavin surveyed him from head to foot. 

“I must give you back your money,” he said, 
taking from his pocket the note Kalinovich had sent to 
Nastenka. 
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Kalinovich had no choice but to take it and stuff it 
hastily into his own pocket. Belavin looked away, appar- 
ently embarrassed at having to fulfil such a commis- 
sion. 

But Kalinovich did not go away, and stood shifting his 
weight from one foot to tlw other. - 

“Why? How?” he said, but Belavin paid no more atten- 
tion to him, and turned to the bearded gentleman. 

“Just now you said Chichikov did not deserve the mor- 
al chastisement meted out to him by the author, for it 
was society itself which had not awakened in him the 
idea of honour. But what could society do with such a 
poltroon?” 

“It might have restrained him,” said the bearded gen- 
tleman. 

“With us it’s quite the opposite, the whole tendency of 
our society is to keep people down,” put in Kalinovich 
humbly. 

“Tendency, rubbish!” said Belavin scornfully. “It’s 
nothing to do with any tendency — it’s simply a case of 
beastly disposition. And what is conscience in such peo- 
ple? A mere shadow thrown as a second thought by 
education, by decent society, on a screen. A man may 
glance at it every now and then, under the influence of 
fear, but his natural instincts get the upper hand. Or he 
may come to the shocking conclusion that conscience is 
really only a convention. The inherent good in a man is 
always spontaneous, expresses itself involuntarily; mar- 
tyrs to honour and to what is good are to be found in all 
societies, from the most barbarous to the most highly de- 
veloped societies. The blind do not mislead the man with 
sight, it is he who leads them. It’s no good blaming the 
mirror— it’s the face that’s crooked,” concluded Belavin 
emphatically, and with the ease of a man accustomed to 
live in good society, he moved away and sat down beside 
a lady. 
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Kalinovich was crushed. He understood perfectly that 
Belavin had purposely exaggerated, in order to wound 
him. 

“The Baroness is asking for you,*’ said Lieutenant 
Shamiovsky, approaching him. 

“Ah!” said Kalinovich, casting a roving glance over 
the room. 

“She’s in the second drawing-room,” said the young 
man. “Shall I show you the way?” 

Kalinovich follow^ him. 

“I know all the ins land outs here,” boasted the lieuten- 
ant who did in fact know the disposition of the rooms in 
all the grand houses he frequented, down to the least 
detail. 

They found the hostess in a small, cosy room talking 
to the old Duke, the expression oif whose face was still 
more imposing than before. With his white tie and the 
stars on the lapel of his frock-coiat, he seemed to Kalino- 
vich like la statue of Jupiter placed in a mysterious niche. 
The Baroness, slight and slender as a doe, sat beside 
him. 

“Here he is,” she said, gesturing towards the approach, 
ing Kalinovich. 

My hero gave a courteous bow. 

“I think we met in the house of the lady who is now 
your wife,” said the old man. 

“Quite so. Your Excellency,” said Kalinovich. “I had 
the honour of meeting you there once.” 

“Come land sit here,” said the Baroness. 

Kalinovich obeyed. 

“The Baroness tells me,” began the old man, “that you 
would like to work for me.” 

“If Your Excellency would only allow me to hope,” 
began Kalinovich, but the Duke cut him short with a 
nod. 
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“She tells me,” he continued, “that you do not 
require a saliary, but would like to have some prominent 
post. 

“I have more than enough for my needs,” put in Kali- 
novich, but again the old man checked him with a 
movement of his head. 

“You are, however, an author, you write and that sort 
of' thing—” 

“Yes, I have written a book.” 

“That’s all right, quite all right. But when you enter 
the service I would nevertheless request you to give it 
up. Moreover, as an official, as an individual working for 
the government, it is your duty to break off all connec- 
tions with those gentlemen who, between you and me, 
have a bad reputation.” 

Kalinovich raised no objections to this, and said noth- 
ing. 

“Have you introduced him to Alexander Petrovich?” 
the old man asked the Baroness. 

“Not yet, but I will,” she said. 

“Yes, do. It will be better, and you can tell him you 
have already spoken to me and I wish him to remind me 
of it tomorrow.” 

'"Merci” responded the Baroness. 

The old man replied to this with a smile and a conver- 
sation was carried on between them chiefly by insinua- 
tions. 

Kjalinovich understood he was in the way, and 
retired. 

He could not get Belavin out of his head. “What right 
have these gentlemen from their lofty utopian heights to 
criticize people who have their way in life to make?” he 
asked himself. “He was probably born to cambric and 
lace. It*6 all very well for such people to develop magnan- 
imous ideas, and at the same time do nothing. He has 
probably never lifted a finger to put into practice a single 
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one of his fine phrases, but has merely, like a sea-gull 
with clipped wings, stood calmly on the warm sand of the 
seashore, shaking his head mournfully at the ships wrecked 
in their struggle with the waves. Whether I am good 
or bad, at least I crave activity. I was not born to sit with 
folded arms. Can it be they do not know that for every 
good deed a thousand basenesses must be committed? 
And what right has this man to weigh my relations 
with that girl aind contemptuously fling at me money I 
won in blood and sweiat for the happiness of this same 
woman?” 

Thus it was that my hero tried to console his amour 
propre with conventional moralizings. But a voice deep 
in his soul told him that this was unworthy, and he bruised 
himself perpetually against the truths advanced by 
Belavin. He resolved whatever happened to force him to 
take the money back and dispose of it however he liked, 
since he had taken part in this matter. With phrases 
thought out beforehand he went to look for his friend 
and found him going downstairs. 

“Monsieur Belavin!” he cried, running up to the bal- 
ustrade. “Take the money! Neither have you the right to 
return it, nor I the right to keep it.” 

“That’ll do. Keep it!” replied Belavin and he went out 
of the house, banging the front door behind him. 

It would have required superhuman patience to endure 
such an affront. My hero’s first thought was to ask one 
of the young men in the ball-room to be his second and to 
send a challenge to his enemy. But in truth, though by no 
means a coward, he considered duelling absolute mad- 
ness. Besides, say what you will, it is no trifle to have the 
barrel of a pistol aimed at you, and all because some 
gentleman or other has failed to respect your person. 

While these reasonable cogitations were cooling the 
anger in Kalinovich’s soul, he heard the voice of his host- 
ess beside him, saying: 
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“Monsieur Kalinovich, where have you been? Naughty 
man! Come with me, I want to introduce you to your new 
chief. I’ve just been talking to him about you.” 

Thus speaking the Baroness took him by the arm. 
Kalinovich followed her. 

“I’ll sit you down to cards opposite him — lose to him. 
He likes that.” 

“Likes it, does he?” said Kalinovich ironically. 

“Adores it, such a bad man!” replied the hostess. 

“Monsieur Kalinovich, Alexander Petrovich,” she said, 
going up to the director, whose acquaintance we have 
already made. 

“We are acquainted,” he said, holding out his hand to 
Kalinovich. 

“I didn’t know that,” said the Baroness. 

“I have had the honour to call on His Excellency,” 
said Kalinovich. 

“You will find your table in the drawing-room, gentle- 
men,” said the hostess in conclusion. 

The director and Kalinovich measured one another with 
their eyes like two warriors whose paths have crossed. 

“Did you get married?” asked the director, the first to 
speak. 

“Yes, and there is my wife,” replied Kalinovich, and he 
pointed out Paulina, who was sauntering by on the arm 
of another lady, to the director. Despite her lopsided 
figure, Paulina knew how to bow condescendingly, and 
the director, returning her bow, fixed his gaze on her 
enormous diamonds, which was just what Kalinovich had 
intended him to do. 

“Well, let’s go to our arena,” said the director, when 
the ladies had passed by. 

“By all means,” agre^ Kalinovidh. 

Long before supper-time a casual rumour had got about 
that Kalinovich had lost two thousand rubles to his op- 
ponent, but, to do my hero justice, I must admit that this 





was caused more by lack of interest on his part than by 
intention, for the intolerable image of the smiling Belavin 
haunted him like a ghost. 

A fortnight later Titular Councillor Kalinovich’s promo- 
tion to the rank of Private Secretary to— was published 
in the orders of the day. This time his superior had made 
no mistake — my hero was a brilliant success in his new 
post, a year later he wias made a Collegiate Assessor, 
after which he was awarded the order of Anna (Third 
Degree) , and two years later the rank of Court Councillor 
was bestowed upon him. After having been Private Secret- 
ary for four years he was made a Collegiate Councillor, 
received the order of Vladimir, and finally became acting 
Vice-Governor of the M. Gubernia. 






I 

JC ALiNovicH was appointed to that very gubernia in 
which he had once an insignificant school inspector. 
The reader may perhaps not be unaware that every guber- 
nia in our country pursues its own policy, which, need- 
less to say, has nothing in common with that published in 
the Debats, the Sibcle, aiid The Times, We do not care a 
Jot whether Philip or Napoleon reigns in France, and 
as far as we are oonoerned the Queen of England can 
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marry the Sultan of Turkey, so long as there is no recruit- 
ing for the army. But the names of our ruling authorities, 
the choice of our governor— these are matters very close 
to our hearts. This policy is discussed in taverns and 
wine-cellars by secretaries, senior clerks and other minor 
bureaucratic officials, discussed eagerly, with profound 
agitation; it is natural for their own well-beimg is at 
stake. The educated section of the gentry discuss this 
policy, too, and with a great deal more interest than they 
give to the discussion of the policies they read about in 
the newspapers. It dictates the activities of the various 
authorities, and may be said to guide the strictly impar- 
tial eye of the public prosecutor where to look. 

Any changes or uncertainty in this respect bear most 
heavily upon the so-called “reliable** elements, who can 
always manage to come to terms with the worst of gover- 
nors so long as they can be sure he will stay. And I am 
glad to say that the gubernia we are interested in wias 
quite fortunate in that respect. Lieutenant-General Ba- 
zaryev had been Governor for the last fifteen years. This 
had been well for the guibemia, and well for him, though, 
of course, there is np life, especially for a provincial gov- 
ernor, without its sorrows. And therefore a few thorns 
were the lot of the Lieutenant-General, too. He had hiad 
more or less serious conflicts with the Marshal of the Gu- 
bernia over the failure of the Governor’s lady to pay the 
proper calls, for this lady bore herself, much to her hus- 
band’s detriment, like a kind of empress. But the Governor 
himself, thanks to a way of life which was at once frank 
and perfectly suited to his post, got on so well with the 
gentry that, simply to oblige him, they black-balled the 
Marshal, though later on one of the prosecutors took into 
his head to oppose him, and began making complaints 
about the administration! of the gubernia. But it ended in 
the prosecutor being sent to some remote gubernia, in the 
interests of the service. The last and most important battle 
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took place between the Governor and his former Vice-Gov- 
ernor, who had at first held his tongue with the utmost 
propriety, having owed his promotion solely to his mar- 
riage with an illegitimate granddaughter of some aristo- 
crat, but who suddenly began without rhyme or reason 
to put obstacles in the way of the sale of licences, shout- 
ing and boasting all over the place that he would bring 
low the Governor and his vodka merchants, so that cer- 
tain weak minds hesitated, and were almost ready to 
believe him, while unreliable subversive elements began 
to raise their heads extremely hardily and cheerfully— but 
not for long. Bazaryev behaved all the time as if he knew 
nothing about it, left the fat Chetverikov in possession of 
all the licence io the gubernia, to defend himself, which he 
did so effectually that in three weeks’ time the Vice-Gov- 
ernor wias made an honorary member of the Ministry. 
And the Governor received his award the very next New 
Year’s day. In a word, like gold refined in the furnace, 
the old man emerged from all his battles with fresh hon- 
ours, and his latest victory bore obvious testimony to the 
strength of his position in Petersburg and finally won the 
love, the resipect of those on the spot. It was obvious that 
he was unbreakable. But, say what you will, there is al- 
ways something sinister, something fatal when we have 

reached the highest summits The question of the kind 

of fellow the new Vice-Governor would turn out to be 
gave rise to painful and alarmed reflections in many 
minds. Fortunately the answers to it were of the most fa- 
vourable. 

It is common knowledge that all our great men are 
preceded and followed by certain appendages known as 
“their own men,” in whom those who are “not their own 
men” see their ruin. The Vice-Governor was preceded by 
an individual from the appropriate department, a callow 
youth whose complexion suggested that he already 
suffered from piles, and who, in his foppish attire, exces- 
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sive slenderness, tone and manners strongly resembled 
the young Kalinovioh; he was no doubt 'himself la poten- 
tial vice-governor, though as yet nothing more, it was 
said, than a potential secretary of the Gubernatorial 
Board. The young man himiself, taciturn, like all Peters- 
burg officials, gave no hint of his ambitions, confining his 
activities to the renting of a dwelling for the Vice-Gover- 
nor in the best part of the town, on the embankment — a 
huge stone-built mansion, which he began to get ready 
for its new occupant. 

“The new Vice-Governor must he a rich man,” it was 
declared in the town. 

“If he starts on such a grand scale, he’ll soon be fleec- 
ing us,” others privately decided. But the first really to 
throw any light on the matter was the architect of the 
gubernia, a man who looked very stupid and did not know 
much about his profession, but who had a remarkable 
faculty for ingratiating himself with his superiors well 
in advance, even when these were a thousand miles 
away. Without much thought for the conventions, he 
went straight to the site of repairs and asked with no 
preliminaries: 

“Are you getting the premises into repair for His Excel- 
lency?” 

“Yes,” said the young man, not removing the cigarette 
from his mouth. 

“The contractors here are very obstinate and very ex- 
pensive,” continued the architect. 

“They’re all right,” replied the young man surlily, star- 
ing fixedly at the points of his polished hoots. 

The architect lasked, with a meaning look: 

“Would it suit His Excellency to have the work done 
by a penal battalion? The commander. Captain Timkov, 
who is a kind of subordinate of mine, is la fine fellow. He 
undertakes this sort of thing for many .prominent p^sons 
among his superiors, for it costs him nothing. Say fifteen 
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men are required for such and such a job, he enters the 
cost in their registers, and sends forty. There are plenty of 
them, the roguesi Anyhow it is perfectly legal to make 
them work. And if His Excellency chooses I could give the 
order immediately.” 

“His Excellency does not choose,” replied the young 
man with obvious saroasm, and flinging the butt of his 
cigarette on the floor, he went into the inner rooms. 

The architect went away •discomfited. 

“Bad!” he said and, getting into his chaise, he drove 
off to his office. 

“I’ve just been at the Vice-Governor’s house,’’ he said. 
“They’ve sent for me to look after the repairs.” 

“Well, old man, what’s the news?” asked a staff officer. 

“The news? From all I could see and hear he must be 
an extraordinarily severe person.” 

“They say he’s a fine fellow,” lisped the Deputy of the 
Nobility, actually putting down the Northern Bee, which 
he had been .perusing ever since the morning. 

To praise la new chief is one of the lea-ding character- 
istics of officials, and their manner of doing so places 
them in one of three categories: to the first of these be- 
long the youngest and it must be admitted the most decent, 
who praise without quite knowing why they do so, simply 
because it’s a new chief and not the old one, whose phys- 
iognomy they are heartily sick of. In the second category 
come the diplomatically-inclined, who in their hearts don’t 
like chiefs at all, but praise the new one because after all 
it’s the best thing to do. (Who knows which of us he will 
take a fancy to? It might be me.) And they praise so as 
not to have to change their views liater. Finally, there is 
the third category, the simplest of all, those whose very 
servility is disinterested, being a kind of lyrical impulse 
in their hearts. These only praise because he is a chief, a 
being whom they in all sincerity love. The secretary of the 
commission was one of these. Vi^en he heard the members 
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of the commission praise the new Vice-Governor he fell 
into a kind of ecstasy and, with a heart too full for reti- 
cence, he immediately retailed the praises to his fellow 
employees, who in their turn spread them throughout the 
wooden houses where they had their home and families, 
the taverns and wine-cellars where they drank of an 
evening. The rumour reached other offices in due course, 
and two clerks from the Gubernatorial Board, who had 
been persecuted by the former Vice-Governor, became 
so enthusiastic that they started wrestling, at first for 
fun, but finally, warming up, till they tore each other’s 
shirt-fronts, after which they drew blood, and had to be 
taken to the police-station. The old crones gossiped at 
morning service to others of their kind about the worthy 
new Vice-Governor, while the younger women chattered 
of him in the market-place. ‘They say he’s a good man. 
Ma’am. A very good man, and all our officials rejoice,” 
they assured one another. “Of course they rejoice. 
Ma’am. It’s so important to know he’s a good man!” 
came the rejoinder, and so on and so forth. Everyone 
was interested, everyone praised. 

In the higher circles of society no less flattering reports 
of Kalinovich were spread, the more credible in that they 
originated almost with the Governor himself. Every Thurs- 
day evening from time immemorial, the Governor was 
at home to the members of his little court, that is to say, 
to his intimates. At one of these Thursdays the wife of the 
President of the Exchequer, a most delightful lady, and 
still quite young, was as usual present. In comparison 
with her, the Governor’s liady seemed almost old, but she 
had an extraordinarily majestic presence and seemed born 
to pay ceremonious visits and sit in her gubernatorial 
■drawing-room, where a platform had actually been built 
against the back wall for her to mount when she wished 
to be at her most majestic. On such occasions she looked 
like one of those scraggy stage duchesses who are led out 
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in ballets and operas by thick-legged dukes and en- 
sconced in gilt arm-chairs to look on and adanire the danc- 
ing crowd. The two ladies could not abide one another, 
and their friendship was purely diplomatic, but they both 
worked hard to maintain a show of cordial relations. 

Among the men present was the Marshal of the Nobili- 
ty whom we have already met at the Count’s house and 
who of late, fired with ardent longings for a “Crowned 
Anna” to hang round his neck, had been making up to 
the Governor for all he was worth, hovering round him 
from morning till night, whenever he got a chance. A little 
apart from the rest sat the manager of the Gubernatorial 
Office, a real intimate who, though already on the road to 
riches, still did not feel quite at ease in the Governor’s 
house. One of his self-imposed duties was to leap up when- 
ever the hostess inclined her head and tiptoe into the 
ball-room to tell the servants to hand round coffee or ices. 
His wife, a red-cheeked young woman, sat there too, bend- 
ing over her embroidery, but the Governor’s wife paid 
no attention whatever to her. The Governor himself, how- 
ever, regarded her most affectionately. He was a remark- 
ably brisk old gentleman, with his frock-coat unbuttoned, 
and heavy flapping epaulettes, so distinguished-looking 
that when he stood up in church, in his white trousers and 
Hessian boots, many most charming liadies declared it 
was still perfectly possible to fall in love with him. It was 
said that the young wife of the manager realized this pos- 
sibility better than anyone else. It cannot be claimed that 
the conversation between' all these people was exactly live- 
ly. Everyone knows that ladies of the rank of genenals’ 
wives are no schoolgirls. The Marshal seemed to be under 
a strain, and the Governor himself, who had just signed 
a huge pile of official registers, was obviously tired. 

“Have a cigar?’’ he said to the Marshal. 

“The ladies won’t object?” asked the latter, accepting 
the proffered cigar. 
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“Not at all! I’m thoroughly trained,” said the hostess 
graciously. 

“Not bad cigars!” said the Governor. 

“Excellent!” agreed the Marshal, fanning la wisp of 
smoke towards his nose, and reflecting not without envy: 
“It’s all very well to smoke cigars like that when the vod- 
ka licence dealer presents you with them by the thou- 
sand.” 

At about nine o’clock Engineer-Lieutenant Khovsky 
arrived— a favourite of the Governor’s wife because he 
played the piano so well. He brought a most interesting 
subject of conversation to enliven the assembled companiy. 

“I’ve just come from the landing-stage, Your Excel- 
lency,” he said, going straight up to the Governor. “The 
Vice-Governor’s furniture has arrived.” 

“Ah!” said the Governor. 

“It’s marvellous!” said the Lieutenant, chiefly address- 
ing the ladies. “All upholstered in crimson velvet with 
black flowers, the usual thing, of course, but wonderful 
quality. And there are candelabras, crystal lustres and, 
last but not least, huge pictures of the Flemish school. I 
looked at some of them, and though of course it’s hard to be 
sure, I think they must be originals. Simply marvellous!” 

“What’s so marvellous about that? Everybody has 
them,” put in the Marshal’s wife, unwilling to admit the 
thought that anyone’s drawing-room could be better tlian 
her own. 

The Marshal seemed to be smiling to himself. 

“I don’t know what information you have. Your Excel- 
lency,” he began uncertainly, “but I admit I looked in 
on Count Ivan on my way here. The new Vice-Governor’s 
wife is a relation of the Count land the Couinit can’t 
say too much for him in his favour. The very fact that he 
has such a fortune,’ he says, 'is so clever, so well-in- 
formed ... a man of such character, so resolute. . . .’ Of 
course he may be piling it on because he’s a relation.” 
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“Not a bitl Not the least!” declared the Governor. “He 
belongs to the oreiam of society — the best man in the Min- 
istry, and I asked for him and no other, because it's high 
time I had an assistant after my own heart.” 

“Precisely, Your Excellency, for you only want every- 
thing for the best,” chimed in the Marshal. 

“Only for the best,” corroborated the Governor. 

The manager listened eagerly to this talk and before the 
Miarshal could sit down at the card-table, he went up to 
him. 

“Were you speaking to His Excellency about the new 
Vice-Governor?” he asked. 

“Yes. Your old man is very pleased,” replied the Mar- 
shal. 

“I should think he was'* said the manager, with an 
ecstatic expression on his face. “His Excellency gets 
thousands of papers from the office alone, and now at least 
be won’t have to worry about them, knowing wbat la 
man he has. The fact that tl^y responded to his applica- 
tion by sending him the person he chose himself is of the 
utmost importance.” 

“I should say it is. It means— he's .powerful,” agreed 
the Marshal. 

“Very powerful. Thank God, we can now work zealous- 
ly and in peace,” contributed the manager, half-closing 
his eyes. 

•After playing a few rubbers at the Governor’s, the Mar- 
shal went to visit some colleague of his, who had been 
playing cards for four days in a hotel bedroom. A few 
players were seated round a table Jittered with torn and 
dog-eared cards. The faces of almost all were smeared 
with chalk and distorted by their furtive sufferings and 
rejoicings, by lack of sleep and by drink. Some were in 
frock-coats, some in dressing-gowns, some in their shirt 
sleeves. But here too the talk was all of the new Vice- 
Governor. 
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“Where <lo you spring from?” asked the host, who had 
lost all he had at the card table but was nevertheless 
stretched out luxuriously on the sofa. 

“From the Governor’s,” replied the Marshal, smiling 
ironically, as befitted his “liberal” reputatio-n. “Every- 
body’s talking about the new Vice-Governor.” 

“Tell us about it, old chapl” said the Councillor to the 
Gubernatorial Board. 

“What’s there to tell? Your old man praises him, he’s 
pleased,” replied the Marshal. 

“Isn’t it Kalinovich?” asked the banker, a black-browed 
gentleman with a splenetic and misanthropical air. 

“Kalinovich it is! What about him?” rejoined the Mar- 
shal in slightly injured tones. 

The banker smiled. 

“He’ll show you what’s whatl Praise him, do they? He 
inspected our gubernia when I was there, and gave us 
a trouncing that won’t soon be forgotten.” 

“Oh, you’re a sceptic!” said the sybaritic host, wrapping 
his Paris-made dressing-gown round him. 

“Wait till you see him! The swine has a face to turn 
milk sour. He’ll ride rough-shod over us all.” 

Nobody believed the banker, of course, and favourable 
reports of Kalinovich continued to be spread. 

II 

Some three weeks later eight post-horses harnessed to 
an English family coach flew over the roads to the prin- 
cipal town of the gubernia. The new Vice-Governor was 
on his way. Round his neck there hung the Cross of Vla- 
dimir, once the object of his dearest dreams. 

Ahead of his carriage, half-dead with fatigue, galloped 
the superintendent of police in his rickety phaeton, hold- 
ing on to his three-cornered hat to prevent it from flying 
off his head, and endeavouring to lean gallantly on his 
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meager sword. The Governor himself had sent him, so that 
his new assistant should be met with all possible respect. 
But the honour seemed to be lost on my hero, who was 
very different from the dandified youth we had met when 
he first entered government service. He sat in his car- 
riage, his head, on which the hair was greying evenly, bent. 
There were deep wrinkles in his sallow cheeks, but the 
gliance of his grey eyes seemed to be steadier than before. 

Paulina, seated at his side, had also aged and was as 
lean as a mummy. Kalinovich had not spoken la word to 
his wife, or paid her any attention whatever since they 
had left the last posting station. When the carriage 
stopped in front of his house the superintendent, leaping 
from his phaeton, tried to help the- new Vice-Governor out. 

“None of that!” said Kalinovich, blushing slightly, and 
then, as if to soften the asperity of his words, added: 
“Thank you very much. But you shouldn’t trouble. I’m 
sure you have plenty of other things to do.” With these 
words he turned away and came face to face with the 
chief of police, a red-nosed colonel who was a past- 
master at his profession. Saluting and stepping forward 
two paces, he presented a report on conditions in the 
town. This was not strictly speaking required by the law, 
but the chief of police was determined to be on the safe 
side. 

“Will you call on His Excellency today or tomorrow?” 
he asked, following the Vice-Governor slavishly. 

“Neither today nor tomorrow. I’m tired,” replied Kali- 
novich. 

The face of the chief of police reflected surprise, which, 
however, like a good subordinate he tried to conceal, and 
took his leave. Later in the day members of the Guberna- 
torial Board made an attempt to appear before the new 
chief, but were not received. In four days’ time the first 
visit to the Governor was made. To begin with, the chief of 
police galloped up, accompanied by his Cossack, to 
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inform the Governor that the new Vice-Governor was on 
his way. The manager, waiting in the entrance hall with 
his report, began hastily buttoning his tunic. An adjutant 
who had been reading military orders put them aside. 
The official on duty combed his hair in front of the 
mirror. 

Kalinovich drove up in the prettiest little phaeton 
drawn by a pair of small but high-bred stallions. Throw- 
ing off his beaver cloak in the hall, the Vice-Governor 
appeared in a civil uniform whose cut land design betrayed 
a Petersburg tailor. Then, bowing civilly to everyone, 
with the manner and tone of a Petersburg official, he 
stepped rapidly into the study where, his head bent in the 
respectful submission of a subordinate, he introduced 
himself to the Governor: 

“Very glad to make your acquaintance, esteemed Yakov 
Vasilich,” said the Governor a little stiffly, inviting Ka- 
linovich, however, with prompt courtesy to bake a seat and 
sitting down himself. 

“Tell me, how is Petersburg? As noisy and busy as 
ever?” 

“The same as ever,” replied Kalinovich. 

“Delightful cityl” continued the Governor emphatical- 
ly. “Have you seen your fellow members here, I wonder,” 
he added. 

“They called on me. Your Excellency, but I felt a little 
unwell after my journey, and was unable to receive them.” 

“I see. That’s quite in order, but I trust you will al- 
low me to present them to you today.” 

Kalinovich thanked him with an inclination of the head. 

“Perhaps you would even like to inspect the Guberna- 
torial Office in order to have a firmer base for your future 
activities?” 

“I was just going to mention it, Your Excellency.” 

“Delightedl It is just what 1 should wish. I am not one 
of those governors who believe, since I have been at the 
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head of affairs fifteen years, that everything must be 'per- 
fect. On the contrary— I am a human being, and the more 
you open my eyes the more grateful I shall be to you. 
No doubt much has been overlooked, and there is too 
much delay everywhere. All I would ask you, as my near- 
est assistant, is that we should by our combined efforts 
endeavour to amend all that. 1 have heard so much of you 
from Petersburg that I am ready to be convincsed in ad- 
vance of our success.** 

Kalinovich again thanked him with a silent bow. 

“I am, however, bound to warn you,” continued the Gov- 
ernor, “that it is mo easy matter to rule this district and 
•occupy the post of Governor. In reality each department 
reigns as if it were a separate duchy. Take, for example, 
the Chamber of State Property ... or, say, the Chamber of 
Finance . . . the Law Courts . . . and last but not least your 
Gubernatorial Office with its police superintendents, its 
mayors . . . and you will soon see that none of these author- 
ities likes any other to interfere with it or show off in 
regard to the simplest and most ordinary affairs. Well and 
good, let each one mind its own business, but no— they 
say to the Governor: ‘You*re the chief, you*re the head of 
the gubernia.* ** 

“I think you have dealt with everything very success- 
fully, Your Excellency,** remarked Kalinovich. 

“Etealt with every one of them to the best of my abili- 
ty,’* answered the Governor with a triumphant note in his 
voice. “Why should I make mischief? What for? Recruit- 
ing headquarters have just started activities— mind you 
look into their papers! And here is a whole pile of appli- 
cations from state-owned peasants with regard to vari- 
ous abuses on the part of their chiefs, but there’s nothing 
to be done about this, you can only do yourself harm. A 
court-adjutant has been here a whole week to look into 
it on the spot and 1 hear he has quite settled down in the 
office nvatiager’s house for the last three days, and con- 
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descends lo — er— study music with his wife. And what’s 
the Governor to do about it?” 

Kalinovich’s only reply was a smile. 

“And then there’s the dissenters,” resumed the Gover- 
nor in much lower tones. “What about them? Of course we 
Orthodox Christians realize that these sects are a curse 
to society, land every subject of the Russian Tsar in my 
rank, say, would like to eradicate this evil. But you’ve 
got to know whom you can persecute. He’s a perverter, they 
say of some rich farmer or merchant. But he enjoys great 
respect, they say, many people trade with him on the quiet. 
And there is not yet the slightest proof that he really is 
a .perverter. Nothing but gossip about some Miaria Grigo- 
ryeva who attended the Ortho-dox church till she was 
fifty, and stopped when she was sixty because some Fyo- 
dor Kuzmich perverted her— that’s all. And what if this 
is true? What if he did bring a few blind, wall-eyed, lame 
old maids to his way of thinking for the salvation of their 
souls? Even so, in my opinion, all this evil must be set in 
the balance against the good he does society. For my part 
I can definitely state that wherever you come across a 
man like that, he is always a benefactor to the whole dis- 
trict. He gives out grain and lends money at interest. And 
if he should happen to have some little factory, he gives 
employment. Or he finds other occupations for the .people, 
buys mushrooms from the poor for pickling, and then sells 
them to those Milyutin shops where just such another 
heathen as himself sils behind the counter. And so I shall 
always value people like that, whatever is said of me. 
Rovers, pilgrims, who support spiritual heresy by their 
own false teachings, are quite another thing, of course. I 
never let them say a word. Wherever they turn up I put 
them in gaol, and keep them locked up as long as pos- 
sible.” 

If the Governor had been less absorbed in his subject, 
and had paid more attention to his assistant’s face, he 
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would have seen on it a smile not altogether flattering to 
himself. 

“What are the subordinate officials like, Your Excel- 
lency?” asked Kalinovich. apparently desirous of leading 
the Governor to further frank admissions. 

“Decent fellows,” replied the Governor, “I have en- 
deavoured, at least in my own department, to organize 
things as well as possible, and I am very strict with my 
subordinates. My subordinate must be a replica of myself. 
My rule is: never to look at their papers and documents 
when making a lour of inspection, that’s all nonsense, of 
secondary importance. I study the district, take into con- 
sideration its demands. If there are no complaints of an 
official, it means he’s satisfactory. Of course one has to 
take into consideration the complainant. Not only do I 
give no encouragement to the tale-bearing of low-class 
slanderers, or discharged clerks, but I try to shut their 
mouths. It’s a kind of infection— only let it spread, and 
nobody will have any peace. But if it’s a landowner, a 
merchant, a decent person, then it means the official has 
tried his patience too far, and then I show no mercy. The 
gubernia does not exist for us, we exist for the gubernia. 
And this means we must give satisfaction. That’s my 
system.” 

It would have been hard to determine from the expres- 
sion on Kalinovich’s face the extent to which he agreed 
with this system. 

“Twelve o’clock. Time to go,” said the Governor, and 
rang a little bell. 

It was answered by an adjutant with his cap in his 
hand. The General gave him orders in French to have the 
carriage brought round, land proposed to the Vice-Gover- 
nor, if this suited him, that they should go together to the 
Gubernatorial Office. They were delayed several minutes 
in the waiting-room by petitioners: a retired staff captain, 
in uniform, holding a three-cornered hat with a feather. 
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brought !a complaint against his wife, who, as well as 
running away from him, had carried off the double-mat- 
tress bought with his own money. Then came a wrinkled 
blear-eyed little old woman who threw herself at the Gov- 
ernor’s feet the moment she caught sight of him, wailing 
abuse of her son who had hit her over the head with a 
flute. Obviously wishing to show his new assistant the in- 
terest he took in lall matters pertaining to the service, the 
Governor questioned them both fairly minutely and hand- 
ed their written petitions to the adjutant. 

“Extraordinary how coarse morals still are,” he said, 
going out of the house with Kalinovich. “This one beats 
his old mother, that one grieves, not because his wife has 
left him, but because she has carried off the- feather mat- 
tress. And all these matters must be dealt with somehow 
or other.” 

They were waited for in the porch by the chief of 
police, standing at attention. The Governor waved his 
hand majestically for the carriage to be brought up to the 
door, and would not hear of Kalinovich getting into his 
own phaeton. 

“Come with mel We can talk on the way.” 

Kalinovich complied with his wish. The chief of police 
land his Cossack galloped ahead, and the Governor main- 
tained (obviously for the sake of appearances) an lanimat- 
ed, almost intimate conversation with the Vice-Governor. 
The officials or merchants they happened to encounter 
on the way, all of whom greeted them with something like 
la military salute, could not fail to remark their friendli- 
ness; the young wife of one of the private secretaries, driv- 
ing by in a chaise, made her coachman go at a foot-pace, 
and gazed long after the two bigwigs. At the entrance to 
the Court House a mournful-looking usher, with no coat 
over his uniform, shivered in the chill autumn weather. 
He was destined to die soon, partly of a cold, partly of 
sheer fright. 
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“Good morning, my good man,“ said the Governor, trip- 
ping up the steps, his head held high. 

Anyone who has known the agreeable sensation of as- 
cending the steps of a government department in the cap- 
acity of a superior will of course understand that a man 
would need to have very stout nerves not to be conscious 
at such a moment of his ow»n dignity. But my hero seemed 
to feel nothing of this, and to be a prey to the gloomiest 
thoughts. He walked on with his head bent, keeping close 
behind his chief. 

Everyone in the office was standing at attention. 

“Decent fellows, all!” whispered the Governor. 

At the door of the main room the members of the office 
staff stood to greet the new Vice-Governor. 

“How long have you Ix'cn an official, Sergei Nikola - 
ich?** the Governor asked. 

“Eighteen years. Your Excellency,” replied the latter 
meekly. 

“And how many reproofs have come from the Senate to 
my office?” continued the Governor. 

“As far as I remember, not one,” replied the official. 

The Governor smiled. 

“Not one — not bad,” he said, drawing himself up proud- 
ly. “Our assessor is a graduate of Moscow University. 
And we lare indebted to Valentin Osipich for a municipal 
economy such as probably is not to be found in any other 
gubernia,” he concluded, pointing to the official of the 
second department, who certainly had a most business- 
like appearance and glared like a bull at Kalinovich. 

The senior secretary turned out to be the red-haired 
Mediokritsky. His lucky star had risen together with that 
of the Gubernatorial Office manager to whom he was re- 
lated, both having married sisters, the daughters of the 
priest Kiprensky. When he learned w»ho the new Vice-Gov- 
ernor was, Mediokritsky’s heart had fainted within him. 
but he told nobody and, hoping to make himself unrecog- 
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nizable, began to grow huge whiskers, and the Vice-Gov- 
ernor really did seem not to know him. In flattering the 
officials, the Governor had been chiefly moved by a desire 
to reward them for having handed over the former Vice- 
Governor to him, body and soul. 

From the Court House he led the Vice-Governor through 
the departments. 

“Gentlemen, here is your new and nearest chief, be- 
neath whose direct observation will come your behaviour 
and your zeal for the service,” he said in every depart- 
ment in ringing tones, and at last released Kalinovich, 
saying he would not venture to keep him any longer. 

But things did not stop at this. The Governor returned 
Kalinovich’s visit the same day, and insisted on being in- 
troduced to the lady of the house, so that Paulina, in a 
travelling robe, was forced to receive him in the still un- 
furnished drawing-room, littered with packing-cases, hat- 
boxes and miscellaneous objects. During this visit it came 
to light that the Governor had known Paulina’s late fa- 
ther, had actually served under him for a short time, and 
considered him a s-plendid man. The Vice-Governor’s lady 
was not to be outdone in this sort of civility, and, tired 
as she was after her journey, she nevertheless in a day or 
two called on the Governor’s lady, who kept her at least 
two hours, plied her with coffee, and implored her, for 
God’s sake, to be careful what acquaintances she made, 
even supplying her with a short list of ladies whom she 
might form intimacies with. Not content with this, the Gov- 
ernor’s wife, forgetting her pride for once, returned Pau- 
lina’s visit the very next day, drank coffee with her and 
stayed three hours, after which she announced everywhere 
that the new Vice-Governor’s wife, while very plain, was 
a most charming woman. Of Kalinovich, too, both men 
and women said that though not at all handsome, he 
looked extremely intelligent. 
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Ill 


The friendly relations developing between the head of 
the gubernia and the Vice Governor were a delight to so- 
ciety, and augured a brilliant winter season. In the first 
place Count Ivan had come and was of course setting his 
house in order. Another house was opened by his son-in- 
law, the fat Chetverikov. He had now been married five 
years to the charming young Countess, who had developed 
into an admirable miarried woman. A third and splendid 
house was that of the Marshal, who had at last obtained 
the Order of Anna to hang round his neck. No need to 
mention the President of the Exchequer Department— 
both he and his subordinate, the official of the depart- 
ment, had always kept open house. The manager of the 
Chamber of State Property, despite his stinginess, was 
this winter obliged to open the doors of his house two or 
three times during the season in order, on the one hand, 
to silence unpleasant rumours going the rounds about 
him in society with regard to the recruiting, and on the 
other, to entertain the court-adjutant. As for the Gover- 
nor, there were to be three grandiose balls as well as his 
ordinary Thursdays. In addition to this, he promised to 
exert all his energies to get lan entrepreneur from Kaluga 
to bring a splendid theatrical company. At least one ball 
was expected of the Vice-Governor, although he had so 
far shown no particular inclinations for society. In a 
word, everything was for the best, land things had begun 
to take their natural course. The Count, on the strength of 
his connection with the Vice-Governor, made strenuous 
attempts to get him on intimate terms with the Governor, 
and went round saying that Kalinovich was enthusiastic 
over the management of the head office and gubernia it- 
self. This was almost believed in society. But those who 
were in the know, such as the Councillor of the Guberna- 
torial Office and the public prosecutor, could see very 
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well that it was not quite true. In any case it was obvious 
that the Vice-Governor intended to act perfectly independ- 
ently. Matters began with that usher in the Gubernatori- 
al Office who, as we know, died of his zeal for the service. 
The Governor, owing to a certain amount of outside pres- 
sure, proposed his own assistant for the vacancy, and sent 
in this proposal to the Board. But the Vice-Governor went 
to him and explained that (he desired to put his own sub- 
ordinate in the post— our old friend, the hunter Cebedev, 
whom Kalinovich had already summoned. 

“Why should we take a man from another department, 
when we have plenty of our own?’* asked the Governor, 
naturally enough. 

“I know this man, Your Excellency, and am at least 
certain that he will steal neither state candles nor office 
stationery.” 

The Governor smiled and, not wishing to quarrel over 
such trifles, gave in. The second time the storm broke over 
Mediokritsky. After making the tour of the Court House 
the Vice-Governor went to the Governor with his report, 
in which he pointed out that the greatest and obviously 
intentional disorder had been found in the papers of the 
senior secretary, proving that Mr. Mediokritsky, even be- 
fore this, as the Vice-Governor knew personally, had been 
involved in the theft of a thousand rubles from a private 
individual and that he had shown no moral improvement 
to' this day, for which reason the Vice-Governor considered 
that the good of the service demanded his immediate 
dismissal without the right of appeal. Anyone knowing the 
relations existing between public officials will of course 
realize that the advancing of such a proposal without 
consulting the head of the •gubernia was an act of defi- 
an-ce, showing an obvious desire to create unpleasantness 
for the office manager, who, as everyone knew, was the 
right hand and alter ego of the Governor. The old man 
delayed his decision for three whole days, when be received 





from his Vice-Governor another semi-official letter 
stating that if His Excellency did not choose to dismiss 
Secretary Mediokritsky he would find himself obliged to 
ask the Ministry to appoint him to some other guberjiia. A 
situation was thus created in which the Governor, so as 
to provide the unfortunate victim with a crust of bread, 
was practically compelled to find him a place as prison 
inspector, a fatal drop after the honourable position of 
senior secretary. And an unpleasant conflict arose in the 
filling of this vacancy: The Governor wished to put one 
of the officials from his own office in the post, to wit, an 
assistant of his office manager, a mam absolutely loyal and 
devoted to himself. But the Vice-Governor declared that 
he had someone in mind for this post— none other than 
our old friend Ekzarkhalov. After instituting preliminary 
inquiries about his drinking habits, and discovering that 
Ekzarkhatov, having lost his wife, had not touched drink 
for the last seven years, Kalinovich wrote to him person- 
ally, offering him the place of senior secretary. Ekzar- 
khatov, who had not forgotten his former chief, at first re- 
fused, but the Vice-Governor wrote again, apologizing 
for his former behaviour to him, which, he said, had arisen 
in the first place from his own impulsiveness, and in the 
second place from Ekzarkhatov’s unfortunate weakness. 
“But since,” he added, “we have both grown older and 
conquered our weaknesses, we shall probably now get on 
well and I would ask you in all friendliness to share with 
me the weight of our duty to the service, to help me put 
into practice those honourable and noble convictions 
which inspired us in our youth, within the sacred walls of 
the university.” 

The soft-hearted Ekzarkhatov could not withstand such 
a proposal, and appeared in person to his new protector. 
At the first meeting there was something strange in the 
sight of these two old comrades. One, little lower than a 
general, sat in his comfortable study, with its satins and 
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carpets, attired in a velvet dressing-gown. The other stood 
before him respectfully in his shabby uniform, clumsy 
calfskin boots, with the usual mournful expression on his 
face, and the traces of grave, kindly thoughts still percep- 
tible on his fine features. Kalinovich received him most 
graciously, and in the sipace of two days Ekzarkhatov was 
appointed. The only sign of displeasure that the Governor 
allowed himself wias a certain dryness of manner, and he 
never missed an opportunity of finding fault with the work 
of the newly-appointed official. 

“With regard to the Gubernatorial Board,” he said 
frankly in society, “I have quite made up my mind to 
leave everything to my Vice-Governor, who is the actual 
chief there. That’s his place, and mine is the gubernia 
“itself.” It appeared, however, that the Vice-Governor had 
begun to interfere in the affairs of the gubernia, too. I 
will select one from various instances, since it involved 
persons with whom we are more or less familiiar. Every- 
one knows that the post of superintendent of police is not 
worth a fig nowadays: some three or four hundred rubles 
from the vodka licence dealer, an allowance for horses, 
and every now and then some meagre pickings arising 
from investigations. And lat the same time the office man- 
ager’s palm must be greased and something given to some- 
one in the Gubernatorial Office, to keep them quiet. 
What i'S left over is trifling. But this cannot be said of 
the post of the extremely obliging police superintendent 
in our familiar N. district. Even landed proprietors with 
three hundred souls would say, before the voting began: 
“If I were made police superintendent in N., I wouldn’t 
change places with the King of England.” And all be- 
cause of the timber rafts. Up to three thousand barges 
floated down the river every spring and it was by now an 
immemorial custom for a shipowner to pay a gold coin 
for every barge dispatched, and this added up to some 
fifteen thousand rubles. It was the superintendent’s wife 
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who had, simply by her own endeavours ^nd energy, ob- 
tained and consolidated this post for her husband. Judge, 
therefore, of the feelings of this lady on learning that la 
new Vice-Governor had been appointed— and who do you 
think: that duck of e Kalinovichl I am ready to swear that 
at these moments she forgot all the gossip she had spread 
about him and Nastenka. With a beating heart, in a state 
bordering on hysteria, she declared to all and sundry, 
flinging out her hands: “I saw him almost every day for 
three years, and even then there was something special, 
something Petersburgish, you know, in his face. And 
that sweet wife of his I For goodness* sakel Why, I was 
on more than friendly terms in that house . . . much more! 
Everyone knew about their love. And then there was some 
other woman im love with him. He would go from one 
to the other, and I can’t tell you how touching it all was. 
He will, he must take my Semyon Nikitich under his pro- 
tection.” With these words the superintendent’s lady fell 
into such paeans of praise that joyful tears streamed down 
her plump checks. But lall this was no help, and her proph- 
ecies were not fulfilled. At the beginning of Lent, just 
when the issue of permits should have begun, the Vice- 
Governor all of a sudden reported to the Governor that, 
since the Zemstvo police in the town of N. had long been 
collecting illegitimate dues in their own favour from the 
shipowners, it would be necessary, in order to put an 
end to this, to dismiss the present police superintendent 
from his post, as one already in the habit of the said 
abuse of privilege. Should His Excellency consider this 
unsupported accusation inadequate, the details would 
have to be elicited by formal investigation, and all per- 
sons, both those directly incriminated, and those who had 
tolerated illegal acts, would be treated according to the 
law. The Governor, receiving this report, could only shrug 
his shoulders. What was to be done? If investigations 
were instituted, those idiots of peasants would no doubt 
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chatter abaut alj the complaints they had sent in to him, 
complaints which had never gone any further. On the oth- 
er hand, was he to accept the unsupported accusations 
of his Vice-Governor, and sacrifice without investigation 
a subordinate who had merely been zealously fulfilling 
his immediate and auxiliary duties? The old man actually 
fell ill while thinking over with his manager what it 
would be best to do. Since charity begins at home it was 
decided, while keeping the affair secret, to degrade the su- 
perintendent to the ranks, on the basis of alleged private 
information. The author himself saw the superintendent’s 
wife after this unfortunate incident, as she was driving 
furiously into the district town, and it was not tears, but 
stones, millstones, that she shed. She did not complain so 
much of Kalinovich. He bad done it out of hatred for her, 
“because, owing to her idiotic high-mindedness she had 
been unable to hold her tongue about his connection with 
that revolting Godneva girl. What angered her most was 
the Governor, that old dotard whom she had herself paid 
every year with her own hands — wasn’t he ashamed to 
betray them? 

Thanks to this chatter she got herself sent out of the 
town by the police, under secret orders from the head of 
the gubernia, for the Governor evidently did not yet wish 
to publish abroad his dissatisfaction with the Vice-Gover- 
nor, and went about saying that he was precisely the as- 
sistant he had desired, that he had helped him to expose 
abuses which had been concealed from him personally. A 
new prank of the Vice-Governor, however, made it im- 
possible for the Governor to maintain these tactics. An 
order for re-examination into the mental condition of the 
landowner Yazvin, now confined to a lunatic asylum on 
the representations of his heirs, was sent to the Guberna- 
torial Board. Almost the whole gubernia knew that the 
Governor, owing to his connections with the relatives 
putting in claims, took the liveliest interest in this matter. 
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and actually intended to be present at the examination 
himself. The only others present besides the Governor and 
the Vice-Governor were the doctors — the wry-necked in- 
spector, wearing a cross on his breast, and the long-legged 
surgeon who was of German extraction, and had a fierce 
glare in his eyes. These two, ever faithful and in every way 
slaves to the Governor, entered the Court House shoulder 
to shoulder, bowed respectfully, and took their seats. After 
them came the prosecutor, a man still young, who danced 
the polka-mazurka at all the Governor's balls as long as 
he could stand on his >feet. The heads of departments and 
the Marshal stayed away out of respect for the Governor, 
declaring once for all that whatever the Governor signed 
they too would put their names to. In a word, all was as it 
should be. At twelve o’clock the madman was brought in. 
He was a young man with a low forehead and a perfectly 
flat skull, hollow-chested with a pendulous abdomen, clad 
in a flannel robe over thick, patched underclothes, his feet 
in rusty-black slippers. A corporal, amazingly tall, with 
fiendish features, who looked as if he were capable of sub- 
duing not merely one madman, but a hundred devils, held 
him by the arm. They were humbly accompanied by our 
old acquaintance Prokhorov, one of the relatives laying 
claims, this time, not yelling as once at the Zemstvo court, 
but standing meekly in the doorway, his cap under his 
arm. The Governor nodded to him to sit down, and Prokh- 
orov sat apologetically on the very edge of a distant chair. 

'This gentleman has been in trouble here before al- 
ready,” said the Governor to Ralinovich, seated on his 
right side. “But the Senate demands a re-examination.” 

“I know. I have studied the case,” replied Kalinovich. 

The wry-necked inspector began asking the madman 
his name, religion and calling. He hesitated, as if not 
understanding what it all meant, but answered perfectly 
correctly. 

“Tell me, my good man,” said the Governor, suddenly 
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addressing him, “what do you think— does the earth go 
round, or the sun?” 

“What did you say? I don’t know what goes round, 
Your Excellency,” he replied. 

“Why, one of them goes round, the earth or the sun— 
which of them, then?” repeated the Governor. 

“What goes round? What’s that you say, Your Excellen- 
cy?” replied the madman, backing away timidly. 

“Doesn’t understand,” deckred the Governor, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

“His eyes show a lack of mentaf powers,” corroborated 
the surgeon. 

“And tell me, why is the moon like an iron spoon?” 
said the assessor wittily, anxious to continue the interro- 
, gation in the tone of the Governor. 

The madman only stared; the Governor and all the 
other members of the commission smiled. Prokho- 
rov, unable to control his delight, burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

“That’s not the way to put questions,” interposed Kali- 
novich, rising to his feet. He had said nothing all the 
time, but now he addressed the sick man: “Come here, 
come to me, dear boy.” 

The latter approached him timidly. 

“Don’t be afraid. Why are you trembling so?” said the 
Vice-Governor, taking him kindly by the hand. 

“That one keeps bullying me, Your Honour,” replied 
the madman, pointing to the corporal. 

“Why does he do that? He won’t dare to any more. 
We’ll punish him,” said Kalinovich. 

“I wouldn’t bully him. Your Honour, but he makes such 
a noise,” put in the soldier, his face reddening. 

“Silence!” cried the Vice-Go’''ernor sternly. The cor- 
poral retreated a step. K<alinovich again, turned to the 
madman. “Sit down here, dear boy, and we’ll have a 
talk,” he said. 
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“Oh, no, Your Honourl I can stand, I’m not tired, really 
I’m not,’’ said the madman, speaking much more freely 
than before. 

“But why do you keep wriggling? Are your clothes un- 
comfortable?” 

“Of course they are, Your Honour. They took all my 
clothes away and gave me this robe. They’re all drunk- 
ards, Your Honour. They sell everything for drink. And 
I had very nice clothes.” 

“How many souls have you?” asked Kalinovioh. 

“I have two hundred souls. Your Honour,” replied Yaz- 
vin. “My own Papa left them to me, he did really.” 

“Well, and how are your crops? Any good?” 

“How can the corn grow well, Your Honour,” said the 
madman, speaking quite naturally, “it’s all the doings of 
thiat Uncle Mikhailo Ilyich — there he is, over there, and 
he said to me: ‘What d’you need horses for, you fool? 
They’ll only kill you.* And he drove the whole herd over 
to his own fields. And what can you do in the country 
without horses, Your Honour, I ask you? A horse works 
for you and yields dung. The peasants said to me after- 
wards: ‘Why did you give away your horses, master? 
Where there’s no livestock there won’t be any crops.’ But 
what could I do? They’re such dare-devils. They don’t 
fear God!” 

Prokhorov could no longer restrain himself. 

“If you weren’t a madman you’d never say that, and 
you’ll be punished for it, you blockhead!” he said. But 
this time the madman too got angry. 

“Who are you swearing at?” he said violently. “Why 
should I be punished for telling the truth? You think I’m 
afraid of you? Not II What did you do to our girl? He 
got our girl with child. Your Honour. He’s a bad fellow — 
with his moustache and his wiles.” 

The Governor lost his temper. 

“Silence! Stop your nonsense!” be shouted. 
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The madman was intimidated. The tall corporal took 
two steps in his direction. 

“Can you count, dear boy?” interrupted Kalinovich 
hastily. “Here you are, count this money. How much is 
there?” he added, hianding him a heavy pocket-book. 

“Is all that money yours. Your Honour? How rich you 
are.” 

“Yes, I’m rich. Count it.” 

The madman scratched his head, but calculated per- 
fectly correctly. 

“Two thousand and fifty rubles. Your Honour, and a 
five-ruble bill,” he said, pushing -the money away from 
him and then, plucking at Kalinovich’s sleeve, still with 
a foolish smile on his face, he said: “Give me that five- 
ruble bill, Your Honour.” 

“Haven’t you any money of your own?” asked Kali- 
novich. 

“No, Your Honour, not a kopek, really I haven’t. One 
of our peasants brought me three rubles, but the inspec- 
tor saw it and look it away. ‘You’ll buy a knife with it, 
and cut your throat.’ Why should I cut my throat? Am I 
such a fool? And what do they keep me in the madhouse 
for, tell me that?” 

With these words Yazvin paused for a moment, and 
then went on again: 

“Tell them to let me out. Your Honour, be so kin-d! I’m 
afraid, I am! A madman there, a very bad man he is, 
caught a madwoman and banged her about so in the 
porch she nearly died. Next thing they’ll -be killing me. 
And if you try and complam to our chief. Your Honour, 
all he says is: ‘Go on, complain, we’ll flog you.’ As God 
is my witness, they do! Be so kind, master, tell them to 
let me out. I will bow down 'before you!” An-d the madman 
really did bow down before Kalinovich. 

“Have you any relatives who would take charge of 
you?” asked Kalinovich, raising him. 
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“Why, yes, Your Honour, I have a cousin, a very poor 
woman. She went to complaini five times, she did really. 
‘Why have you shut my cousin up?* she asked. ‘I will look 
after him.’ And all they did was drive her away. ‘Get 
out!’ they say.” 

“Do you know what you are saying, and before whom 
you lare talking?” put in Prokhorov, pointing to the Gov- 
ernor. 

“Ah, take him away! It’s enough,” said the Governor 
imperatively. 

The corporal seized the sick man’s left elbow in a grip 
of iron, turned him right about face and led him away. 

“At any rate,” continued the Governor, “I remain of 
my previous opinion, that he is not in possession of his 
senses. What do you say?” he added, turning to the 
doctors. 

“Not in possession of his senses,*' confirmed the in- 
spector. 

“As if he could be in possession of his senses! Talking 
like that in front of the Governor,” said Prokhorov, ad- 
dressing all present. 

All the 'members agreed with this. 

“I must admit, Your Excellency, it appears that my 
opinion is exactly the opposite,” countered Kalinovich. 
“I consider that this young man is perfectly sane.” 

“Sane? What’s that you say?” cried the Governor, as if 
he could hardly believe his ears. 

“Perfectly sane,” repeated Kalinovich in the same 
tone. “And I therefore consider that it is a crime and 
against the law to keep him in the asylum. It is barba- 
rous!” 

“But according to the law born imbeciles are classified 
as insane,” put in the prosecutor. 

But the Vice-Governor, taking no notice of his words, 
continued: 

“As for the way in which he managed his estate, this 



must be investigated and, lafter the noblemen's assembly 
has drawn its conclusions, the case must be handed over 
for the Senate. But since it is clear from what he says 
that all his horses were taken away from him and, more- 
over, since there are complaints from the peasantry of 
violent and destructive activities by the heirs, the case 
calls for a special investigation, and those found guilty 
will be held strictly responsible for their endeavours to 
make a feeble-witted person to be insane in order to have 
him confined in a lunatic asylum, at the same time rob- 
bing and laying waste his fortune. This behaviour is to my 
mind equivalent to theft, wholesale robbery and an at- 
tempt on the life of another.” 

Such a stern official speech from Kalinovich stunned 
the whole company. Prokhorov turned pale. The members 
did not know where to look. The Governor was the first to 
recover his presence of mind. 

“That’s all very well. But you will agree that your 
views are extremely novel. They do not arise from the 
case.” 

“My views. Your Excellency, are, I consider, the only 
possible ones that could arise from the case,” rejoined 
Kalinovich, with equal courtesy. 

“That’s what you say, but we think ours are. What do 
you say, gentlemen?” said the Governor, turning to the 
members with almost uncontrollable rage in his voice. 

These bowed their heads in agreement. 

“So that’s what we must write,” contmued the Gov- 
ernor, twirling the ends of his moustache. “Write down,” 
he said sternly to Secretary Ekzarkhatov, “that all the 
gentlemen present remain of their -former opinion, ex- 
cepting the Vice-Governor who has his own opinion to 
present. And kindly do not delay,” he added, turning to 
Kalinovich, as if wishing to impose a duty upon him. 

“I will present my opinion tomorrow,” he replied in a 
tone of the utmost indifferen-oe. 
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The Governor rose, drawing himself to his full height. 

“Good-bye,” he said, bowing cordially to all. “Good- 
bye, Yakov Viasilich, it*s a pity there should be differences 
between us,” he added to Kalinovich in a tone half-jest- 
ing, half-reproachful, and strode proudly out of the office. 

Prokhorov followed him. The Governor, after speaking 
to him on the stairs a few minutes, got into his carriage. 
He was very pale and bit the ends of his moustache all 
the way home. The moment after his arrival at his own 
house a gendarme galloped headlong for the office 
manager. The other members of the Board, left to them- 
selves, did not exchange a word, but bent over their work. 
On each face was written: there is trouble in the offing. 
Only the Vice-Governor remained perfectly calm, and 
there was even a mocking smile on his lips. 


IV 

For a whole week nothing was talked about in the town 
but the latest conflict between the two mighty ones. So- 
ciety, unhesitatingly blaming the Vice-Governor, grouped 
itself still more closely and devotedly around the 
Governor, and only the Count capered madly like an imp 
impaled on a pitchfork. While buttering up the old man 
both to his face <and behind his back he nevertheless de- 
clared that it was all just obstinacy on the part of the 
Vice-Governor — he miust have a bee in his bonnet, but he 
meant no harm, no malice prepense in it. Hoping to 
smooth the matter over, the Count persuaded his daughter 
to give a party. It was said of him that he could not afford 
to give a party in his own house— his sugar-refinery had 
failed long ago. Rumour had it that his son^-in-law would 
not give him a farthing; his estate was mortgaged, and 
had come on the market, and on moving to town he had 
pawned lall his silver. There was a bewildered look about 
him nowadays— gone was his marvellous eloquence, his 



subtle ingenuity of manner. Nevertheless, he planned the 
party with the utmost strategy. Only the most intimate 
and useful people were to be invited: the Governor and 
his lady and adjutant, the Vice-Governor and his wife, 
the President of the Exchequer and his family, the prose- 
cutor with his two youthful assistants, who spoke beau- 
tiful French, and, finally, the engineer-cornet, for if 
people seemed very bored, he could be made to play the 
piano. That was all. 

On the night of the party, the Governor having been 
there about an hour and the -small company of guests all 
gathered, there was still no sign of Kalinovich. Anxiety 
began to show itself on the Count’s face. 

“Did you go yourself?” he whispered to his son-in-law, 
who sat beside him, breathing heavily. 

“Yes, he promised he’d come,” replied the latter. 

The Count shrugged his shoulders. 

“Strange!” he said. But just then the h&W rang, and 
in came the Vice-Governor. He bowed first to the Gov- 
ernor and his lady. 

“Good evening, Yakov Vasilich, -we haven’t met for a 
long time,” said the old man, holding out his hand 
without rising from his chair, and conquering his feelings 
so well that it would have been impossible to detect the 
slightest trace of resentment in his words. 

“We haven’t. Your Exoellenc\%” replied Kalinovich in- 
differently. 

“And where’s Paulina?” asked the hostess, who was 
pouring out tea at a great round table. 

“She is not quite well,” replied the guest. 

At this the Count exchanged glances with his daughter. 
The Governor’s wife glanced at the engineer-cornet who 
had only that morning told her, as a remarkable fact, 
that the Vice-Governor’s wife, who had been everywhere, 
had not yet been to see the Countess or her daughter. 
Whether it was that her husband did not allow her to, or 
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that she herself did not wish to, nobody lonew. The chairs 
had been so arranged that the Vice-Governor would find 
himself next to the Governor. But the former, turning 
lightly on his heel, went up and seated himself next 
to the hostess, in a chair which ha-d been specially 
placed for the Governor’s wife, who had not had time to 
sit in it. 

“I’m going to sit nearer the tea, do you mind?” asked 
Kalinovich of Madame Chetvcrikova, who, all dressed 
up in glace silk, was radiant with beauty. She merely 
turned her beautiful brown eyes on him, siaying: “Do!” 
and busied herself to get hin. some tea. 

“Don’t put so much sugar in it!” said Kalinovich. “It’ll 
be much too -sweet.” 

“Oh, yes, I have given you a lot,” she said, looking 
embarrassed. “I simply don’t know how to pour out this 
wretched tea.” 

“Then what do you know how to do?” lasked Kalinovich. 

“Nothing,” replied Madame Chetvcrikova in slightly 
injured tones. 

“Too bad,” said Kalinovich and they gazed at one 
another for several moments almost passionately. 

“Tell me,” began his hostess, bending low towards 
him, “aren’t you friends with that gentleman?” And she 
nodded in the direction of the Governor. 

“Why do you ask? I don’t know his opinion of me, but 
I am very pleased with him,” replied Kalinovich 
ironically. 

“Come now, you’re joking. What have you quarrelled 
about? He’s so nice,” admonished the hostess. 

“Yes, he’s ever so nice. Only he takes bribes.” 

“Why do you say that? It’s nonsense,” she replied. 

“Why do you make me talk nonsense, when all I can 
want is look lat your hands moving, hands which Aphro- 
dite herself would envy.” 

'*Merci for the compliment.” 
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“I have no idea of paying you compliments,” said Kali- 
novich. “And do you know,” he went on, with a note of 
greater sincerity in his voice, “that there was a time 
when a certain young man for a single kindly smile, for 
a single glance from you would have been ready to sacri- 
fice his life, his future— everything?” 

“I know that,” she answered, looking down coquettish- 
ly. “Oh yes,” she added, “and did you ever write that 
book you told me about then?” 

“No. I just miade it up to foretell the future which you 
now enjoy.” 

“You’re a fine person!” she said reproachfully. 

“No better than you. It’s six of one and half a dozen 
of the other,” retorted Kalinovich, and it was clear to 
all that, instead of having a reconciliation with the 
Governor as expected of him, he intended to flirt with his 
hostess the whole evening. But he received a note from 
home the perusal of which brought a smile of obvious 
satisfaction to his face. 

*'Adieu," he said, picking up his bat discreetly and 
pressing his hostess’s hand under the table. 

“Where are you going?” she asked in a tone of aston- 
ished displeasure. 

“Very sorry! Don’t let me disturb anyone. Adieu,’" said 
Kalinovich and went away. 

The Count ran after him but could -not catch him up. 

The Governor pretended only to have noticed Kalino- 
vich’s absence half an hour later. 

“And where is our Vice-Governor?” he said in an in- 
different voice. 

“I don’t know. He ran away. He received a note from 
home and ran away,” said the Count. 

The Governor said nothing, but fell to examining the 
lamp-sihade, as if he admired it. Soon after, the chief of 
police came in. Spurs and sword rattling, he went 
straight up to the Governor and said, saluting: 





“An official from the Ministry of the Interior, Court 
Councillor Kuropilov, has just arrived, Your Excellency.” 

The Governor rose, turning pale. 

“What for?” he asked. 

“As far as I could understand from the conversation 
he had with the Vice-Governor, who has just gone to him, 
it’s about the Yazvin affair,” the chief of police in- 
formed him. 

“Ah, very good. Why are you staring tat me, as if you’d 
never seen me before?” the Governor exclaimed furiously. 

The chief of police reddened, but quickly recovered 
himself: 

“Any orders, Your Excellency?” he asked, again saluting. 

“None at all What orders could there be?. . . You 

can go . . . thanks for the trouble you have taken . . . none 
at all,” repeated the old man irritably, and the chief of 
police went away. 

“Fooll” called the Governor after him. “Some officiial 
arrives from Petersburg, and he loses his head, comes 
rushing up . . . blockhead!” he concluded, as if half in 
jest, but he was unable to conceal his anxiety and soon 
left, without waiting for supper. 

The next day there was a rumour that Court Councillor 
Kuropilov had not even visited the Governor, and, seeing 
no one but the Vice-Governor, had galloped off to Yaz- 
vin’s estate, where, it was said, he was investigating the 
case thoroughly. People close to the Governor declared 
that the old man would have to go to Petersburg him- 
self, tidings which set many tongues wagging. At the 
very next meeting of their club the gentry decided to give 
him a dinner. 

“A dinner, gentlemen, to put that milksop in his place!” 
cried some. 

“A dinner!” was the unanimous response. 

But here the question arose— should the Vice-Governor 
be put on the list of guests or not? The more simple- 
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minded, who were also a little drunk, shouted: “No, no! 
To hell with him!” But the more thoughtful were per- 
plexed. Fortunately the Count arrived in the nick of time, 
and made up their minds for them. 

“What right have we to expel him from our society? 
He’s a courteous, correct man, a gentleman . . . and, 
finally, a local proprietor. If he wants to subscribe, well 
and good. If not, it’s his own business.” 

“His own business!” confirmed the more thoughtful 
ones. 

The President of the Exchequer, as the doyen, was to 
invite Kalinovich to subscribe. He went to call on him 
for that purpose on the next holiday. 

“A dinner is l>eing got up for the old man,’ our Gover- 
nor, do you wish to take part in it?” he asked in ao-mewhat 
wavering tones. 

“Ah! A dinner, and a very good dinner, I’m sure. I like 
good dinners. Delighted!” replied Kalinovich, and signed 
his name without further ado. 

His response was no doubt intended to pave the way for 
his subsequent sarcastic message to the doyen, in which 
he expressed his sincere regret that a slight indispo- 
sition prevented him from sharing with his colleagues 
the pleasure of eating sterlet and walnut-fed turkey. 
This was understood as indicating that he only regretted 
missing the dinner, and not the fact that he could nfd be 
present at the farewell party in honour of the head of the 
gubernia. This sally raised the love and respect felt for 
the Governor to still greater heights. Expressions of 
sympathy for him il>egan immediately after the wine wemt 
round. The Councillor of the Control Department, never 
able at & single official banquet to realize that there is 
always plenty of wine on such occasions, usually got 
drunk over the hors d’oeuvre. After he had been in the 
appropriate condition for some time, he suddenly rose to 
his fed and shuffled up to the Governor’s chair. 



“I’m drunk, Your Excellency, excuse me,” he muttered. 
“When the Minister asked you what sort of a controller 
you had, what did you write? I know what you wrote, and 
it’s like this: while you live, I live, when you die, I die. 
I’m drunk, excuse me, but let me kiss your hand, excuse 
me!” 

“Never mind, never mind!” said the Governor, refusing 
the hand which the Councillor was endeavouring to catch. 

The President of the Exchequer, who was by now on his 
feet, put lan end to this scene. He nodded to the official 
who was looking after the dinner, and the latter led the 
controller back to his chair, there to wallow in his ecsta- 
sy and splutter out his gratitude, while the president pre- 
pared to deliver a speech that should be both brief and 
correct. It is necessary before going further to state that 
on the right hand of the Governor sat an old fellow, 
General von Weiden, a wretched, insignificant creature. 
It was his custom to cow provincial officials by boasting 
of his friendship with the Governor, before whom he 
grovelled shamelessly himself. Now he had come with 
grief in his heart to see off his friend and benefactor. On 
the Governor’s left side sat a certain Kalamsky, the Mar- 
shal of the Nobility, who had risen no further in the 
•army than sublieutenant and had therefore never hoped 
to be treated with humanity by a General, so that when, 
on becoming Marshal, he found himself treated withkind- 
ness by the Governor, he was imbued with fanatical love 
for him. Hearing of his intended departure, Kalamsky 
had galloped over four hundred miles in two days, in 
order to arrive in time for the dinner. Both these in- 
dividuals served as excellent subject-matter for the 
orator. 

“Neither the age of the one,” he began, indicating the 
aged General, “nor the distance to be traversed by the 
other,” he continued, pointing to the Marshal, “has pre- 
vented these gentlemen from expressing the feelings 
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cherished by us all. We rejoice in this moment in which 
you are with us, and regret that it cannot be prolonged 
for the whole of our lives, and we envy happy Petersburg 
which will receive you in its embraces.” 

“Hurrah!” cried the assembled company, raising their 
glasses. 

The Governor, rising to his feet, was fairly melted. 

“Gentlemen! To all this I can only reply with the 
sentiment so dear to us all: ‘Hearken ye Nations, for the 
Lord is with us!* ” he burst out, apropos of nothing what- 
ever. 

“The Lord is with us!” echoed the enthusiastic as- 
sembly. 

The old man shed tears creating excitement which ex- 
■ oeeds all powers of description. After dinner they tossed 
him in the air. Completely overcome, he called for cham- 
pagne, insisted on everyone drinking with him. He flung 
fifty silver rubles to the musicians, who repeatedly played 
flourishes, land at last, from his seat in the carriage, de- 
manded that everyone should come and kiss his cheek 
through the open window. 
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Tell me when and where the crowd has not been false, 
treacherous, fickle? Hardly had the news come that 
things were not going well with the old Governor in 
Petersburg, and that Kalinovich, on the contrary, had 
been promoted Councillor of State, hardly, I say, had 
this spread abroad, when the Governor’s wife was 
abandoned by almost everyone. She was forced to sit in 
solitary state in her palatial home, end public opinion 
was obviously inclining towards her enemies, beginning 
with Paulina, who was all of a sudden discovered to be 
an edmirable woman, on the grounds that, with her 
fortune, and being still not an old woman, she never 



dressed up, -showed no desire to live in society, and de- 
voted herself entirely to her family, though what she did 
in the way of family life was more than anyone could say. 
It was indeed hinted that she probably did not live in 
harmony with her husband, but people praised her just 
the same, simply because they had to have somebody to 
praise. 

The attitude to Kalinovich also underwent a change. 
Everybody could now see that he was a man of character 
and, apparently, a figure of -some weight in Petersburg. 
The first to change his opinion of him was the President 
of the Exchequer, formerly a general who had only re- 
moved his epaulettes a couple of years before, and still 
retained a most presentable appearance. This worthy 
sank so low as to approach the Councillor of State and 
ask his pardon for his participation in the dinner to the 
Governor, referring to the gentry, who had forced him to 
do so as their doyen. Secretary Ekaarkhatov, who wit- 
nessed this scene, for all his innate discretion could not 
resist telling them in the office how the president had 
pressed his hand against his heart, raised his eyes to 
heaven and declared, exactly like the mayor in Gogol’s 
Inspector-General, that he had acted “from inexperience, 
nothing but inexperience,” so that you could see it had 
made the Vice-Governor sick to hear him. 

“What is troubling you. Your Excellency?” Kalinovich 
had said in vexation and contempt. “God knows it’s all 
the same to me whether you went to the dinner or not.” 
But these words could not penetrate the thick skull of the 
president, and he went on and on. “It’s amazing how de- 
veloped their capacity for kowtowing is,” said Ekzarkhia- 
tov, describing the scene, and the whole office laughed. 

The next person to rally to the banner of Kalinovich 
was the Count. 

“It was wrong, wrong! The old chap shouldn’t have 
argued and stood out! He should have given in.” 
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Throughout my novel the reader has seen that I have 
nowhere flattered my hero, but have, on the contrary, en- 
deavoured to throw as vivid a light as I could on his 
moral defects, but this time I cannot allow myself to pass 
over in silence the fact that, in the service chosen by him, 
he showed himself to be an extremely active and, indeed 
useful person. The Count, who was cleverer and more 
educated than the other members of local society, under- 
stood better than they which way the wind was blowing. 
Kalinovich was a worthy representative of those young 
administrators who were just beginning to break through 
the thick crust of chicanery. The youthful Vice-Governor, 
even in his university days, had always been in favour 
of the impartial administration of state affairs, and of 
jopposing to the utmost all the pleadings of officials and 
private individuals. He now started to apply these same 
principles to the matters of the Gubernatorial Board. A 
beginning was made with the municipal chiefs, all of 
whom were fond of trading and lining their own pockets, 
and equally averse to the idea of serving society. The 
Vice-Governor summoned them into his presence and 
informed them that unless they busied themselves over 
public affairs, and increased the municipal funds, he 
would not stop to administer reproofs, but would im- 
mediately close down their shops, factories and offices, 
and would not allow them either to buy or sell a 
farthing’s worth for a whole year. Nor must they think to 
excuse themselves by pleading simplicity or ignorance, 
for they were clever enough swindlers, all of them, to 
understand everything. The chiefs emerged from his pres- 
ence in a state of collapse, and galloped post-haste to 
their own little towns, and engaged clerks at their own 
expense to dig up quitrent items of which no one had 
ever dreamed before. 

Dealers in vodka licences fared no better. Unhamper- 
ed by his personal acquaintance with the fat Chetverikov 
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or by the fact that he was distantly related to him, KM- 
novich summoned him and explained that, since he was 
doing splendidly in business, perhaps he would not 
object to pay to society some portion of the millions he 
had amassed at its expense by contributing ten thousand 
rubles or so to the beautification of the town. The feel- 
ings of the stingy and avaricious Chetverikov when he 
heard these words may be imagined. 

“There is no provision for unforeseen expenses under 
the licences, Yakov Vasilich,” he said, blushing. 

Kalinovich was furious. 

“I don’t care a jot, Sir, if you have such a sum or not!’’ 
he shouted. “You ought to be »ashamcd to say such things. 

I am sure the whole gubernia knows that your coffers are 
bursting with the poor peasants’ and impoverished 
officials’ last farthings wrung from them by you. You 
might at least, for very shame, restore four per cent of 
what you have stolen from society. I swear to you by the 
Holy Cross,” continued the Vice-Governor, finally losing 
his temper, amd pointing to the icon, “unless you give 
me — and now, owing to your obstinacy, I will name not 
ten, but fifteen thousand— I will have all the taverns 
throughout the gubernia shut during mass every Sunday 
and saint’s day, and at the slightest hint of thieving or 
debauchery on the part of your innkeepers I’ll lock them 
up in gaol for years on end.” 

The intimidated fat man could only throw up his hands. 

“And don’t think you can get rid of me as you did of 
the former Vice-Governor,” continued Kalinovich, tapping 
the table with his finger. “They know me over there, 
and they won’t deliver me up to you. Moreover, I mean 
to stay on here simply to prevent you from complaining. 
Now do you understand the extent of my moral detesta- 
tion of your tricks?” he concluded, smiting his chest. 

The fat man quite lost his head. 

**Mais, mon cher, vous prie, ne vous emportez pas," 
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he muttered. “I can let you have the money today if you 
like.” ' * : ! 

“Kindly do so, and tomorrow the amount of your con- 
tribution will be in the papers and communicated to the 
Ministry,” replied Kalinovich. “You need not trouble to 
conceal the fact thiat I forced you to do so under duress, 
since in my opinion it will give me more credit and you 
less,” he added ironically, showing Chetverikov to the 
door. 

“Of course, of course! But why say that?” replied the 
latter, trying to force a smile. But when he was in his 
carriage a look of extraordinary grief stole over his fea- 
tures. ■ 

“The old devil had his for a year in advance,” he 
whispered through his thick, drooping lips, “and now this 
one demands another fifteen thousand, damn him!” 

In the meanwhile a gendarme was sent from the head 
of the gubernia for the commander of the penal battalion, 
and in less than half an hour Captain Timkov, who had 
started in the service as a private soldier, stood at atten- 
tion in the ante-room, in full uniform. Despite his extra- 
ordinary self-control and a face as rigid as if upholstered 
in raw hide and not covered by living skin, he was death- 
ly pale, having no idea what he had been summoned for, 
and the young official, brought by the Vice-Governor from 
Petersburg and now a permanent member of the office 
staff, went up to him, yawning, and asked mockingly: 

“What’s the matter with you? Are you ill?” 

“Not at all,” replied the captain with trembling lips. 

At last Kalinovich came out of his study and, though 
there were several other officials in the ante-room, went 
straight up to the captain. 

“Listen to me,” he said, “I intend to put an end to your 
swindling with the unfortunate prisoners, whom you use 
for your own advantage and isend to work gratis for 
various gentlemen, and who, by the way, clean up your 



mistress’s yard and dung-heap, by ordering you not to 
send a single prisoner anywhere from this moment. They 
will work on the construction of the embankment. Every 
month I will inspect their pay-sheets myself, and as well 
as payment by the hour, another sum must be expended 
on the improvement of their food. And woe to you if the 
cabbage is sour or the beef bad! I will come myself and 
cram it all down your throat. You may go.” 

The captain uttered not a word, but departed, making 
a correct military left-about turn. Once on the porch 
steps, he shrugged his shoulders, oast a glance at the 
church, as if placing his hopes on that shrine, and re- 
turned to barriacks. 

Kalinovidi’s activities naturally astonished and alarmed 
respectable people. “He’s mad! Only Vice-Governor 
and goes about upsetting and smashing everything, for- 
sooth!” they said to one another on the quiet. The 
younger ones, among whom opponents of the old order 
of things are usually more likely to be found, were en- 
raptured with him. Conspicuous among these was a 
chubby graduate of Eterpt University, who was on the 
staff of the Governor’s office, and had taken a vow to 
enter in his notebook at least ten villainies and a dozen 
follies, perpetrated there every day. The old Governor 
knew all this but was unable to dismiss him, for the grad- 
uate had come from Petersburg under police surveillance, 
and had been expressly appointed to the office. Another 
disaffected individual was a certain Monsieur Kozlenev, 
a very good-looking young fellow, the son of the Gover- 
nor’s sister. An extremely rich woman, she had implored 
her brother with tears to take this scapegrace on his staff, 
for it was impossible to leave him in Petersburg where 
he might at any moment, be recruited into the army or 
exiled to the Caucasus. Such antecedents may give an 
idea of the pranks likely to be played in a gubernia town 
by such a young gentleman. For instance, on the day on 
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which the uncle gave a magnificent ball to the whole 
gubernia, the nephew gave one for serving maids; one day 
for brunettes, and another for blondes. Needless to say 
the wenches ran in on the sly from all over the town, and 
were treated so generously that many ladies returning 
from the Governor’s ball found their maids dead drunk. 
Almost every day of public importance the young scamp 
and his menservants would seat themselves on the gate- 
posts, tucking their feet beneath them, each with a huge 
ring between his teeth, wrinkling up their noses, and 
really looking very much like stone lions. These pranks, 
however, might he passed off as pardonable high spirits, 
but there was worse. For instance, his mother having ex- 
tracted from him a promise to dine at the General’s every 
day, Kozlenev went about telling everyone that his aunt, 
the Governor’s lady, deported herself like Potiphar’s wife 
every day after dinner, in proof of which he carried about, 
and showed to all, two frock-coats, the skirts of which 
really were torn. A third rebel was a retired captain of the 
Uhlans, a most gallant young man, whose face was slight- 
ly reminiscent of an Italian bandit. His magnanimous 
feelings and ideas apparently inspired him with a burn- 
ing thirst to knock out the teeth of anyone he considered 
a bad lot. The present object of his attentions was the 
manager of the Governor’s office, whose ugly mug the 
young man had taken a vow to smash one day, a'^ding 
that on no other terms could the unfortunate gentleman 
he allowed to continue his existence on God’s earth. 

One evening these young gentlemen gathered together 
in the club, conversing at la small table. The fat graduate 
related in detail how Kalinovich had that morning told 
the manager that he was slow-witted, stupid and base. 
The captain fell into ecstasies. 

“Well done, the Vice-Governor!” he cried. “We must 
drink his health. Hi, you there, blockhead! Champagne!” 
he called out to the waiter. 
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The wine was brought. Just then a young official, one 
of Kalinovich’s proteges, passed their table. 

“Listen, old mian!” called out the graduate. “We’re 
going to drink the health of your Vice-Governor. Couldn’t 
you ask him to come here? He’s over there, playing cards. 

I think you might. He’s a good chap.’’ 

“Certainly I can,” replied the young official. 

“Go and ask him.” 

“All right,” and a moment l»ater the young man came 
back with Kalinovich. 

“Permit us to drink your health,” began the captain, 
“and to wish you luck in stamping out the Governor’s 
tribe, and as thoroughly as possible.” 

“And my request, Yakov Vasilich,” put in Kozlenev, 
“is this: couldn’t you get my uncle degraded from his 
General’s rank and sec to it that no one dares to call my 
launtie ‘Your Excellency’ any more? She will never get 
over it, and will melt away like wax before our eyes.” 

“Long live reason and truthl” said the graduate, pres.s- 
ing Kalinovioh’s hand in his own plump fist. 

“I am very grateful to you, gentlemen, -and your atten- 
tion is the more agreeable to me in that it expresses the 
opinion of honourable and high-minded persons,” replied 
Kalinovich, touc?hing glasses with them. 

“More champagnel” Kozlenev yelled, but the Vice- 
Governor, perhaps not wishing to be carried laway by the 
moment of enthusiasm into still greater familiarities, 
hastened off, saying that his partners were waiting for 
him. 


VI 

In the meantime, the gubernia found itself faced with 
the necessity of passing a decision on an extremely seri- 
ous question: in a day or two bargaining was to begin 
with respect to a thirty-mile road to be made across the 
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bog, for which an estimated two hundred thousand rubles 
had been provisionally assigned. Up till now no one had 
doubted for a moment that this would be put in the hands 
of Contractor Mikhailo Trofimich Papushkin, a merchant 
who was on <an intimate footing in the Governor's house. 
How great the intimacy was may be judged from the fact 
that “Mishka Papushkin” (that very Mikhailo Trofimich, 
only ten years ago a humble timber merchant, whom we 
may remember, clad in a shabby quilted jacket, as hav- 
ing travelled to Moscow beside Kalinovich) was admitted 
to the boudoir of the Governor’s lady while she was in 
her morning deshabille and not even receiving her lady 
friends— and lall because -he had once presented her with 
a silver tea-service. But what a majestic figure he has 
now becomel Only see him driving along the main street 
of the town! The highly-varnished carriage on horizontal 
springs sinks beneath his weight. The silver-plated har- 
ness gleams; the swollen sides of the fattest stallion in 
the world gleam; the coachman’s robe, belt and cap 
gleam; land last but not least, Mikhailo Trofimich him- 
self, in a frock-coat of the finest cloth, gleams. He has 
put on ten stones, and, like a walrus, turns his snout lazi- 
ly from side to side, bowing carelessly, when passing 
workmen or mere clerks bow to him from the waist. He 
is said to have shown himself a regular brute, still afraid 
of evil spirits and highway robbers, but of nothing else. 
The gubernia architect encountered him in the road and 
waved his hand as their carriages drew abreiast of one 
another. The contractor responded with a smile. 

“Wait a minute, Mikhailo Trofimich, wait la minute!” 
shouted the architect. 

“We can wait, since you wish it,” replied the contrac- 
tor. “Stop, can’t you, you fooll” he shouted to his coach- 
man, who instantly reined in the horse. 

The architect sprang out of his own conveyance and 
strutted up to the contractor’s carriage. 
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“Here we are again!” he said. “Do you intend to take 
on the Manokhinsky Road?” 

The contractor frowned. 

“Ai, ai, old man, your words are a dagger in my heart,” 
cried the contractor frowning, but after a pause con- 
tinued: “Your Manokhinsky Road has turned out a worth- 
less thing, I must tell you.” 

“Worthless, is it? What a fickle chap you arel I don’t 
think our estimates will hurt you,” said the architect, 
gazing into Mikhailo Trofimich’s eyes in astonishment. 

“It’s not a matter of estimates, dear Sir, I haven’t seen 
them, and don’t intend to! I don’t give a fig for them! 
They’re nothing to me! I’m not new to this sort of thing— 
if I’m plucked, then you are plucked, too. But that’s not 
the point just now! The point is that we contnactors are 
fools. That’s what matters.” 

“Fools? Is it Nikolashka Travin you’re afraid of?” 

“Nikolashka Travin! I’m not likely to be afraid of his 
ugly mug! Grigory Petrov, or Polosukhin, or Semyon 
Grebenka— I fear none of them. I know them—they’re all 
right!” 

“They’re all right,” confirmed the architect. 

“They’re all right,” repeated the contractor. “People 
aren’t going to begin getting in each other’s way at 
this date. If he gives me the chance this time, and behaves 
well by me. I’ll find plenty of ways for giving him a 
chance to make a little something for himself. If it weren’t 
for the gentry trying to worm themselves into things. You 
have probably heard that the Count is poking his nose 
in.” 

“Who hasn’t? An appeal has been sent in. But we don’t 
take him seriously, he only wants to grab something— 
he’s a braggart of la fellow!” 

“You’re clever ones, aren’t you?” put in the contractor 
irritably. “I went to him myself and hinted at what you 
say, to try and get round him.” 
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“Well, and what then?” 

“Whiat then? I went straight to him and said, ‘Enough 
Your Honour, you’re a clever gentleman, don’t spoil 
things,’ I said. ‘Just quietly take what’s due to you and 
be done with it. I’ll let you have five thousand,’ I said. 
But oh. Lord, there’s no talking to himi ‘My position is 
such, Mikhailo Troifimich,’ he says, ‘that fifteen thousiand, 
let alone five thousand, wouldn’t set me right again. 
And I will stick to this business to the last farthing,’ he 
says. ‘And the present Vice-Governor is my kinsman,* he 
says, ‘and he is on my side.’ ” 

“As to the Vice-Governor, he’s simply lying, he’s only 
trying to throw dust in your eyes. He’s that sort,” in- 
sisted the architect. 

“I know that. I’m not a little child, you don’t have 
to teach me,” reported the contractor testily. “I wasn’t 
born yesterday, thank God! I went to the Vice-Governor 
too.” 

“Well, that’s a good thing!” interrupted the architect. 

“You miay well say so! I told him all about it,” con- 
tinued Mikhailo Trofimich. “And he gave me such a drub- 
bing that I wouldn’t go through it again for any money! 
He’s an insulting fellow, that’s what he is! That’s how I 
understand him, anyhow! I tried to speak to him as if he 
were a man of sense. ‘It’s like this. Your Honour,’ I said. 
‘I’ve been looking after these State contracts all these 
years, and I don’t think the authorities have ever found 
cause to complain of me.’ ” 

“That they haven’t,” confirmed the architect. 

“That they haven’t!” repeated Mikhailo Trofimich in 
infuriated tones. ‘‘And what do you think he said to this? 
‘That’s not what I want to know,’ says he. ‘And where 
you got your millions from, I know very well,’ says he. 
‘If I have any millions. Your Honour,’ says I, ‘they were 
earned by my own toiling and moiling.’ ‘All your toiling 
and moiling,’ says he, ‘only went on robbing the public 
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purse.’ These arc the words he used! I never heard the 
like, even from people higher up than him!” 

Here the architect sighed and shook his head. 

“Wait till I tell you the things he said to me after that, 
old man,” continued Mikhailo Trofimicli as furiously as 
before. “It’s enough to make a cat laugh! ‘And if you do 
get the job this time,’ says he, ‘mind you don’t take a 
penny worth of cximmission on it, not to mention ten per 
cent!’ ” 

Again the architect shook his head. 

“Why is he so down on our commission?” 

“I’m not talking about the commission, I’m talking 
about myself. The authorities lare one thing and I’m an- 
other! Who is to lay dowm the law to me? It’s my money. 
I can do what I like with it, can’t I? I can eat it if I like, 
and that’s all about it. It’s no use talking!” Here Mikhailo 
Trofimich got really worked up and smote himself on the 
chest. “ ‘And I won’t give you a superintendent of works 
from any of the local gents,’ says he. ‘I’ll get one from 
Petersburg. You won’t be able to buy him off.’ Did you 
ever hear such a thing? As if you and I, old -man, didn’t 
know those Petersburg gents! Sinner that I am, I told 
him straight out: ‘Why not get hold of an Englishman. 
Your Honour?’ says I. ‘Their ways may be different from 
ours. For wc know the Petersburg ones— they’re worse 
grabbers than the ones here,’ says I. ‘Don’t you worry 
about that!’ says he. ‘There won’t be any of that with me 
here. Besides,’ says he, ‘I shall be the one to pass the 
work, and I shall drill a hole every few feet, so watch 
yourself!’ says he. Look how deep he means to go 
into it!” 

“What does he think he’ll see in his holes?” asked the 
architect, smiling broadly. 

“I don’t know what he thinks he’ll see, unless it’s pure 
curiosity on his part,” said Mikhailo Trofimich ironically. 
“Just an empty fellow, that’s all I can call him,” he con- 



tinned, with ever-increasing vehemence. “If he*s really 
such la good governor, and if it is his intention to look 
after the public purse instead of trying to avoid me, he 
should send for me, search for me with a candle by day- 
light, because, you know, there’s no one who understands 
this business as well as I do. It’s a big affair. That Count 
of his now says he’ll shave the estimate to the last far- 
thing. But that’s only talk! All it means is that he’ll grab 
what he can, whatever happens. We know these gentle- 
men contractors! We’ve seen plenty of them ruined! 
They’ll never find anyone — I don’t care Who it is! — to do 
the job cheaper than me. They’re not up to it. Why, there’s 
over a thousand men in my debt right outside my gate. 
I began giving out advances in the spring — famine, you 
know, and the recruiting. And now nobody can touch me, 
I can find men for ten kopeks a day, while others can’t 
find them for 75 kopeks. So the outlay here will be very 
heavy.’’ 

“Say what you will, Mikhailo Trofimich,*’ remarked 
the architect, “-but you ought to have told the Vice- 
Governor all this. He would have understood you.’’ 

“I’m not fool enough for that, old man,’’ rejoined the 
contractor, his eyes bulging. “Just try speaking frankly 
to him, and you’ll find yourself where no one has ever 
been before! That’s what I take his sarcasm to mean. 
We’ve got to look after ourselves in our little way We 
know what to say and whom to say it to. He won’t get a 
word out of me with red-lhot pincers. Let him do as be 
likes!” 

“Surely you don’t mean to stay out of the contract- 
ing?” asked the architect. “You must be angry!” 

The contractor frowned again. 

“I’ll attend to the contracting all right, these affairs 
don’t go on without me,” he replied. “And now this ex- 
cellency of theirs must either pay me smart money, or 
I’ll get him into such a mess that he and his kinsman 
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won’t be able to get out of it. They’ll howl for mercy, 
they’ll fall at my feet. I can tell you— they won’t be the 
ones to .pull down Mikhailo Trofimich— it’ll be I who’ll 
teach them a lesson.” 

“Teach them— do! Why not?” cried the architect and 
went back to his phaeton. 

“I’ll teach them!” echoed Mikhailo Trofimich, and he 
told his coachman to drive on. 

“You teach them!” the architect called after him, ap- 
provingly. ' 

“I’ll teach them!” repeated Mikhailo Trofimich, and 
he drove off. 

The day for the oontriacting, the 17th of September, 
came round at last. The members of the commission and 
those desirous of competing were already gathered at the 
office of the building commission. No one was more ex- 
cited and upset than Nikolashka Travin, who had only 
just begun his career as a petty swindler. The muscles 
of his arms and legs twitched, indeed his whole body was 
in a state of agitation. Mikhailo Trofimich sat calmly in 
his arm-chair. Next to him sat Grebenka, a mere bag of 
bones, the so-called dissenting contractor, who made 
more by usury than by contracting. He, loo, was quite 
calm. The wall-eyed Grigory Polosukhin was merely 
melancholy. Opposite them sat the Count, his face covered 
with crimson blotches, and his eyes as bleary as if he had 
not slept for several nights. Twelve o’clock struck and 
the Vice-Governor had still not arrived. This was con- 
sidered a little strange for he was notorious for punctual- 
ity. The good-natured secretary at last came into the 
office and announced with a smiling face: “Coming!” All 
sat up straight and began setting their clothes in order. 
Kalinovich came in, pale as death. The hand which 
grasped his leather portfolio trembled perceptibly. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen, for keeping you waiting,” he 
began, taking his place at the head of the table. Then, 
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turning to the secretary, he said: “Give me the securities 
sent in for today’s contract.” 

The secretary obeyed. 

“Are they all here?” asked the Vice-Governor, fixing a 
penetrating glance on him. 

The secretary turned pale. 

“Yes, Your Excellency,” he replied in faltering ac- 
cents. 

Kalinovich, shuffling the papers, stopped at one. 

“As a matter of fact, all these have been investigated,” 
he said, addressing the members of the commission. “But 
I must tell you that I have just received information in 
answer to my questions regarding the testimony of the 
Penza Civil Chamber that it never gave any testimony 
whatever in regard to this estate. In other words, the 
testimony is forged.” 

With these words the Vice-Governor drew the reply of 
the Civil Chamber out of his pocket and handed it to the 
staff officer. All faces lengthened. Mikliailo Trofimich 
oven drew back. The blotches on the Count’s face merged 
into a flood of crimson. 

“The bargaining will therefore not take place today, 
gentlemen,” Kalinovich told the merchants, placing the 
securities in his portfolio, which he immediately locked. 
“We must first look into the circumslamces of the forgery,” 
he told the members of the commission. 

“Of course,” they rejoined unanimously. 

The Vice-Governor bowed hastily to them and, as if 
anxious to put an end to a scene so painful to himself, 
hurried out of the room. The Count plunged after him im- 
mediately. As they crossed to the door of the office, Kali- 
novich said something to him in a very low voice. The 
crimson face of the Count lat once turned pale. Some 
clerks saw him go down the stairs almost staggering. He 
was awaited at the bottom, by the chief of police, with 
whom he went away. 



That same evening, terrible rumours spread through the 
town that Count Ivan had been detected in false testi- 
mony and had been thrown into prison by the Vice- 
Governor. 


VII 

The politics of my little world were shaken to their 
very foundations. The gentry were up in arms against 
Kalinovich. At parties, at balls and at the clubs people 
asked one another what right he had to imprison a gentle- 
man, a Count, without trial and investigations. The Mar- 
shal, instigated by the Count’s well-wishers, asked the 
Vice-Governor officially on what grounds the Count had 
been arrested without the knowledge of deputies from the 
gentry. To this he received the insolent reply that the 
question was not a legitimate one, and he therefore did 
not see fit to reply to it. The Marshal informed the 
Ministry of this. The youthful prosecutor, who bad lately 
made up his mind to put an end to his dancing career 
and take to wife the daughter of the Marshal himself, 
also went to the Vice-Governor and asked on what 
grounds a Collegiate Councillor Count Ivian Ramensky 
was being held in prison, and what was the gravity of 
the accusations against him. But the prosecutor only re- 
ceived the laconic reply that the matter was one of false 
testimony and was urgently requested to see to it that lall 
the measures provided by the law were taken to prevent 
any possibility of escape, evasions and abuse of the law 
on the part of a prisoner of such importance. The red- 
nosed chief of police himself started the investiga- 
tions. Partly owing to his natural ferocity and partly 
from a desire to ingratiate himself with the Vice- 
Governor, it was said that he kept the Count on his feet 
two or three hours during interrogations. One of the 
Count’s serving men was, for some unknown reason, also 
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flung into prison. Not only this, a parish clerk, who was 
also an engraver, was arrested in the town of N. and, fin- 
ally, a runaway soldier was seized on his way to Moscow, 
a fellow who was said to be able to forge any handwriting. 

The soft-hearted secretary of the building commission 
hanged himself from fright. People passing the police- 
station said they heard cries and moans coming from it, 
showing that the unfortunate prisoners were being all 
but tortured during interrogations. In a word, the most 
terrible rumours were spread far. and wide! Men shook 
their heads and waited from hour to hour for the Vice- 
Governor to receive a blow from which he could never 
recover. The ladies, too, were in a state of frantic agita- 
tion. They visited one another incessantly, to give or re- 
ceive the latest news. Of the Count they said that who 
knows? he may have been guilty and deserving of his 
fate, but you couldn’t help pitying the family. It was ap- 
palling to think that the unfortunate Counts, that an- 
gelically kind woman, who had devoted her whole life to 
loving her husband, must now see him in such a state! 
People whispered that her habitual silence had deepened 
to the point of imbecility. The doctor positively feared 
for her reason. And to crown all, that fat Chetverikov 
had done a thing which showed up his tradesman’s soul. 
Hardly had he learned of the misfortune overcoming his 
father-in-law, when he rushed off to Siberia, to evade any 
suspicion of having a part in the affair, abandoning his 
poor wife who, of course, had not wished to leave her 
father in such a situation. It is needless to say that Kali- 
novich was branded as a monster by the ladies. 

“After all, he isn’t bad-looking, you know. But there 
was always something inquisitorial in his face,” they 
said, almost openly. 

As if in harmony with the universal fears and the 
melancholy mood of society, autumn came in misty and 
damp. The evenings seemed endless. On one such eve- 
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ning a col-d wind with a touch of frost blew in gusts along 
thel streets. The lamps flickered dimly in the darkness. 
Not a soul on the pavements, not a carriage on the 

roads And everyone knew that in the midst of this 

silence terrible investigations were being held ceaseless- 
ly in a crypt, to which gendarmes conducted all sorts of 
persons connected with the case. At the present moment 
the Vice-Governor himself was attending the interroga- 
tion of the old postmaster of N., who had only a day or two 
ago been arrested and carried to the gubernia town. The 
clerks saw the old man silently writing down his replies, 
in big characters, but what he wrote no one knew. 

In the house of the Vice-Governor, too, all was gloomy 
and empty. The only light in the front of the house was 
in the huge cloak-room, where the footman dozed away 
his time, and a certain gentleman in a torn overcoat had 
been waiting for half an hour. At the other side of the 
house light streamed to the pavement from a corner 
room, in which Paulina, who had of late quite stopped 
going out, now sipent most of the day. Her husband’s 
hostile act against her relative and the friend of the 
family could scarcely have pleased her. Just now, how- 
ever, she was not alone. Madame Chetverikova was with 
her, and good heavens, how the two ladies had changed 
during these last few daysl The Vice-Governor’s wife 
wias an old woman now, and her face, sickly enough 
when she was young, had now fallen in like that of a 
corpse. A few valuable rings jingled up and down her 
emaciated fingers. It was obvious that married life (God 
knows, never productive of much joy for herl) had now 
brought her low indeed. And Madame Chetverikova, late- 
ly as fresh and lovely as a blossom, did not look much 
better. The roses on her cheeks had given way to a pale, 
opaque hue. The lids of her beautiful eyes were swollen 
with crying, and not so much as a brooch or a coloured 
pin was to be seen oti her dress. Instead of a gown of 



gleaming coloured damask, she wore a simple robe of 
black silk. Her luxurious braids were held up carelessly 
with pins. How else was she, the daughter of a criminal, 
to dress? The impartiality of a chronicler compels me to 
state that a warm, tender womans heart had suddenly 
sliown itself in this society lady, who had hitherto never 
displayed the slightest human feeling. It was obvious 
that she was ready to do anything for her father, that he 

was her sole ideal, as a man, her love, her joy Like 

all practical persons the Count Had known how to bring 
up his children to his own advantage. 

The two ladies sat in silence for something like h-alf 
an hour. There was such pain in the heart of each of 
them that they could hardly bear to speak, and merely ex- 
changed fragmentary phrases. 

“When did you see him?” asked Paulina. 

“Yesterday. The inspector in the prison is kind. He 
lets me in,” replied Madame Chetverikova, covering her 
face with her hands. 

“Has he changed? Is he dejected?” 

“Terribly! He says money is what he needs most of all 
now, and I haven’t a penny. My husband went away and 
left me with almost nothing. Just fancy, chere amie, they 
don’t give him tea-— they »ay he might set fire to the 
prison.”* 

With these words Madame Chetverikova began to cry. 
Paulina’s eyes, too, were full of tears. 

“They say the only liope is to ask Yakov Vasilich. Can 
it be that he will show no mercy? Hasn’t he a drop of pity 
in him?” 

Paulina smiled bitterly. 

“I don’t think Yakov Vasilich has ever shown mercy 
to anyone when his vanity is involved. I ought to know 
him,” she said. 

• Tea implies a samovar and live coals.— fr. 
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“No, chere amie, I will persuade him, I will go down 

on my knees to him, implore him I’m a woman. He 

will understand me. Let me ask him, let me go to him 
alone!” 

“Very well,” agreed Paulina. “But 1 warn you in ad- 
vance that he’s the most terrible man I’ve ever known,” 
she added with a sort of nervous spasm. 

After this the ladies fell silent and thoughtful, but 
soon an angry ring at the bell made them start. 

“It is he,” said Paulina. 

“It’s he,” repeated Madame Chetverikova and they 
both turned pale. 

It was indeed Kalinovich, who had returned home. On 
his entrance the footman leaped to his feet and stood at 
attention. The gentleman in the torn coat hastened up 
to him. 

“A letter, Your Honour,” he began. 

“Can’t you wait, blockhead— rushing up like that!” 
cried the Vice-Governor angrily. 

The gentleman in the torn coat retreated to his former 
place. Kalinovich went straight into his study. The ser- 
vant placed two lighted candles on the table. The Vice- 
Governor, nodding to him to go, sank into an arm-chair 
and plunged into profound thought. It was clear that his 
present post was not an easy one, especially of late. The 
grey hair at his temples had spread all over his head. 
There was something wild in his glance, and his hands 
hung helplessly at his sides. In a word, he presented a 
picture of a broken man. But the soft steps of Paulina 
were heard and Kalinovich’s face immediately assumed 
a stern, cold expression. 

“Madame Chetverikova has come, she wishes to see 
you,” said Paulina. 

“What does she want?” asked Kalinovich. 

“I don’t know. I suppose she wants to ask you about 
her father,” replied Paulina. 
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The Vice-Governor reddened. It was the first time he 
had had occasion to see anyone from the Count’s family 
since the latter’s misfortune. For a few moments he per- 
ceptibly wavered. It would have been excessively harsh to 
refuse to see her, but on the other hand, he was ashamed 
to receive her, and did not trust his own firmness. 

“Ask her to come in,’’ he said at last. 

Paulina went out with a feeling of relief. This reply 
gave her a gleam of hope. Madame Chetverikova entered 
and said: “Bortso/r.** She was as slender and graceful as 
ever, but my hero received her with a cold, indifferent 
expression on his face. 

“Bortso/r,’* he replied, pointing to a chair. 

“I have come, Yakov Vasilich, to intervene for my fa- 
ther. Have mercy on him, for God’s sake!’’ she began at 
once. 

“What can I do, Katerina Ivanovna?’’ asked Kalinovich. 

“Oh, heavens! They say you can do anything!’’ cried 
Madame Chetverikova, wringing her hands. 

The Vice-Governor shrugged his shoulders. 

“Look here, Kalinovich!’’ she said, offering him her 
exquisite hand. “I believe you liked me once. And even 
quite lately you were so courteous as to tell me that the 
only thing which gave you any pleasure and revived your 
former happiness, was to see me. Oh, I will be grateful to 
you my whole life, I will love you as long as I live — only 
save my father, Kalinovich, save him!’’ 

All the time she was speaking, Madame Chetverikova 
did not let go of Kalinovich’s hand, and he did not with- 
draw it. 

“I will not speak of the past,” he said. “You may call 
me a tyrant, a miscreant. But now, now, what is there I 
can do? Tell me that!” 

“Then listen!” said Madame Chetverikova. “They say 
my father has another mortgage on the estate of that old 
postmaster. Take it and say it was the one you meant, 
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and not the one he is being tried for. Say it was a mis- 
take — it won’t do you any harm!” 

Kalinovich frowned and took away his hand. 

“The postmaster acknowledges that he only issued it 
a day or two ago, and besides,” he continued, putting his 
hand to his head, “you speak like a woman. It’s impos- 
sible, not to mention the immorality of such an act.” 

“It is never immoral to save a man, Kalinovich,” said 
Madame Chetverikova. 

The Vice-Governor shrugged his shoulders. 

“It would be no goodl” he cried. “Believe me, the only 
difference would he that I should be put in prison as well 
as your father, and another official would come and do 
exactly what I have done.” 

“It would, it would, don’t say that!” declared the young 
woman with heart-rending grief and despair. “I will go 
down on my knees to you, I will kiss your hands!” she 
said and actually fell at his feet. 

“Great heavens! Katerina Ivanovna! What are you do- 
ing?” he cried, trying to raise her. 

“I will not rise, I will not leave you! Save my father!” 
she exclaimed, and began sobbing hysterically. 

Kalinovich’s support was almost an embrace. 

“Calm yourself, Katerina Ivanovna,” he said. “Calm 
yourself! I give you my word of honour that I will wind 
up the case this week and hand it over to the legal au- 
thorities, where it will be a great deal easier to mitigate 
the lot of the accused. Finally, I assure you, I will use all 
my influence. We will petition for mercy to the highest 
authority. Believe me, no one but the Tsar can save and 
pardon your father— I swear it!” 

Madame Chetverikova rose, thrusting a stray curl be- 
hind her ear with a reckless gesture of her exquisite hand. 

“You are a bad man! God will not send you happiness!” 
she cried, and staggered out of the room. Paulina was 
waiting for her on the other side of the door. 
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*"Tout est finir said the younger woman in a voice full 
of despair. 

“I heard everything,” said Paulina, no less agitated. 
“Ecoutez, chere amie," she continued, in something like 
a low gabble, as she led her friend into the drawing-room. 
“I know you go and see him. Let me go in your carriage 
instead. I can’t go in my own, they wouldn’t let me in. 
Do let mel I must, I will see him! Poor man, he is suffer- 
ing on my account.” 

“Yes, go, Paulina, go, chere amie\ But, dear God, 
what will happen to him?” cried Madame Chetverikova. 
Amd the two liadies, sobbing, rushed into each other’s 
arms. 

In the meanwhile Kalinovich stood in the same pose as 
before, holding on to the back of an larm-chair. 

“They will all curse me, everyone hates me, and what 
for?” he said, with an ironical smile. And then, with an 
effort to distract his mind from his troubles and busy 
himself over something, he rang his bell. 

The same footman came into the room. 

“There’s a man waiting on the stairs. Send him up,” 
said Kalinovich. 

The man in the torn coat appeared. 

“Who are you?” asked the Vice-Governor sternly. 

“I’m a prompter. Your Excellency,” replied the man. 
“Our company is to come here, you see, and Madame 
Minayeva, our leading lady, you know, said to me: ‘You’ll 
get there before us, Mikheich, and so go straight to His 
Honour, the Vice-Governor, and give him this here note 
from me.* I have been bidden to hand you this letter. Your 
Excellency.” 

With these words and a dandified gesture the prompter 
handed Kalinovich a small envelope, then retreated a few 
steps, and struck the pose usually assumed by stage foot- 
men in knee-breeches, a role which no doubt he often 
played. 
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“What’s this?” said Kalinovich, opening the letter. 

The contents were as follows: 

“You will know by my handwriting who I am. In a few 
days you may see me on the stage of your theatre, and for 
God’s sake show neither by word nor glance that you rec- 
ognize me. Otherwise I cannot answer for my actions. 
But- if you would like to see me, come the day after to- 
morrow to the obscure side-street where I am staying at 
the house of Korkin. Oh, how many, many things I have 
to say to you! Your ” 

Kalinovich’s face glowed with pleasure while reading 
these lines. The letter was from Nastenka! For ten years 
he had heard nothing of her, though he had hardly ever 
ceased thinking of her. And now, after ten years, this 
woman, who cherished a dog-like devotion to him, had 
given a sign of life. 

“Tell me, then— will Madame Minayeva be in your com- 
pany the whole winter?” he asked in a voice rendered al- 
most pathetic by suppressed feeling. 

“Precisely so, Your Excellency,” replied the prompter 
mincingly. “It is her the public will go to see— me count 
on that,” he added. 

“So she’s a good actress?” asked Kalinovich with a 
quaver in his voice. 

The question brought a chuckle from the prompter. 

“She’s a marvellous actress, Your Excellency!” he re- 
plied enthusiastically. “Take me, for instance — I’m a no- 
body. No better than a dumb animal, but even I can’t see 
her act without tears. I forget my words in the prompter’s 
box, for you see it’s all feeling with her. In Kaluga, for 
instance, the audience at the dress rehearsal were all of- 
ficers, a fickle, riotous lot, but even they were touched, 
they sobbed as if their hearts would break. . . . God him- 
self has given her her talent— no doubt as a reward for 
her langelic nature, her boundless kindness.” 
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Mikheich began to observe that the Vice-Governor was 
hanging on every word, and, still more touched, burst 
out again: 

‘Take only myself, Your Excellency! I could never tell 
you all the kindnesses I have had from her. My salary 
is a very small one, three rubles a month, and bread has 
got dearer nowi. 1 have to dress decently in e post like 
mine. I’m not just anyone — I’m an actor. I can’t go about 
in an old shabby coat. It’s appalling how one’s clothes 
get worn out in that wretched prompter’s box, the dirt . . . 
the damp . . . it’s appalling. And noticing me in my 
wretched condition, she said straight out: ‘Mikheich,’ she 
said, ‘come and live with us. I’ll look after .you.’ ‘Thank 
you, Madame, thank you,’ says I. Why not? I’m always 
ready to serve. She has that uncle of hers living with her. 
I am always ready to look after his clothes and his boots. 
But he won’t let me. He does everything himself.” 

‘‘And does her unclelive with her?” asked Kalinovich, 
leaning his head against the back of his arm-chair. 

‘‘Yes, Your Excellency, he’s a good old man. And how 
he loves Nastasia Petrovne— her own father couldn’t take 
better care of herl Though it would be a sin to say a word 
against our young lady. She’s not one of your flighty ones. 
Your Excellency knows what they’re like perhaps— other 
professional ladies have two or three men at a time 
hanging round them, but we live as in a cloister, if we 
do belong to a theatrical company! No man ever shows 
his nose in our house, though there’s a many would like 
to, but our young lady never shows preference to any of 
them. Sometimes, when I see how her youth is passing 
by in vain, I feel sorry, and I say straight out, in our 
frank way, you know: ‘Nastasia Petrovna, how is it you 
don’t seem to take pleasure in anyone, you should fall in 
love, you know, amuse yourself with a little amour' But 
she only stays: *Oh, Mikherch, my friend,’ she says, ‘I 
have seen so mfuch trouble in my life and I • have no de- 
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sires left now/ And you know, if it wasn’t for that, our 
young lady really could find some nice gentleman to 
make her happy. She would do credit to anyone,” con- 
cluded Mikheich with a rather sly smile, and his words 
fell like burning drops into the heart of Kalinovich who 
could hardly conceal his emotion. 

“Very well, very well,” he interrupted hastily. “My 
greetings to Nastasie Petrovna, and say I will certainly 
be at the theatre, and will take advantage of all she has 
written to me. Understand?” 

“I understand. Your Excellency,” replied Mikheich with 
a knowing glance. 

“Mind you tell herl” urged Kalinovich. “And here’s 
something to go on with,” he added, picking up a bill for 
fifty rubles and handing it to the prompter. 

The latter retreated a step. 

“You offer me so large a reward. Your Excellency,” he 
said, “that I dare not accept it.” 

“Never mind, take it, and go! Only don’t tell anyone!” 

“Very good, Your Excellency,” said Mikheich and, 
scraping his foot elegantly, he tiptoed out of the room. 

Left to himself Kalinovich clasped his hands piously 
before the crucifix hanging in the corner. 

“Oh, Lord, I thank thee for sending me this guardian 
angel! I shall no longer be alone. She will save me from 
the foes and miscreants around me!” he exclaimed and 
sank echausted on to his chair. Tears flowed down his 
cheeks— his expression was blissful. It was as if, in the 
midst of a cold, death-dealing blizzard, the fragrance of 
spring had come to him, and £e warm, bright, revivifying 
sun was shining again. Ten years of hateful domesticity 
and the bleaik cares of office seemed to have vanished. 
His youth, with its love, joys and dreams, rose before 
him once more. “Oh, God, I thank thee! Such moments of 
bliss are worth years of moral torments! Oh, God, I thank 
thee!” he repeated over and over again. 
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VIII 


Just at the end of Nikolskaya Street, the town’s most 
important thoroughfare, beyond a few small wooden 
dwellings, in the windows of which flowers and children’s 
heads could sometimes be seen, stands the huge grey 
prison, very gloomy with its high wall and iron roof. 
Everything in it appeared to be in order— the rifles of 
the watchmen were stacked, and a soldier, blue with 
cold, stood before the striped sentry-box. Dusk was fall- 
ing. Lights showed here and there all over the build- 
ing. 

On the right side, in the guardroom, sat the ensign on 
duty, a Pole named Limovsky. His flat feminine features 
contrasted oddly with his officer’s uniform, and he was 
at that moment smoking a pipe, deep in the most roman- 
tic dreams of his native land and the beautiful Polish la- 
dies. To live in society, to be acquainted with charming 
ladies, to dance— such was the sum of the ensign’s as- 
pirations. In his anxiety to appear a society man he tried 
to speak as gently as possible, and always elected the 
most tender phrases. 

Not far from the middle gate a smart young non- 
commissioned officer Karpenko walked up and down. He 
was a much greater stickler for the proprieties than his 
senior officer was, and it would have been hard for any- 
one to get past him; even when it was only a dog that 
ran by on the platform he kicked it hari growling: 
“Running about here, the devil!” But just then a carriage 
with all the blinds down stopped in front of the guard- 
house. The liveried footman jumping from the back of the 
carriage went first to the inspector of the prison, after 
which he approached the officer, with the words: 

“The Countess. Open the gates, please.” 

“Not allowed,” replied Karpenko laconically, with a 
strong Ukrainian laccent. 
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“What d’you mean ‘not allowed*? It’s the Countess,” 
protested the footman. 

“What’s that to me, if it’s not allowed? The Governor 
was here yesterday, with the chief of police, and they 
gave orders to admit nobody. The Countess!” repeated 
the corporal. 

“Come now! I’ve just been to the inspector. He gave 
permission,” said the footman. 

“I’ve had no orders. What’s the inspector to me? He’s 
not my chief. I have my own officer here. Inspector, in- 
deed!” said Karpenko roughly. 

“And your officer will allow her,” said the footman and 
ran off. 

“He will, will he?” snarled the corporal. 

“The Countess is here. Your Honour, and the soldiers 
won’t let her in,” announced the footman, entering the 
guardroom. 

The ensign leaped to his feet. 

“Oh, my God, my God!” he cried, running out immedi- 
ately. 

“Open the gates!” he shouted at the corporal. 

“Not allowed. Your Honour,” Karpenko ventured to ob- 
ject. 

“Open, fool!” shouted the most genteel of ensigns in 
threatening tones, and, like a true knight, fairly fiew into 
a rage in defence of the lady. The next moment, assum- 
ing as courteous a smile as he could, he approached the 
carriage. 

“Pardon, Madame, a thousand pardons! Allow me to 
give you my arm,” he said, helping out of the carriage a 
lady muffled in voluminous garments. 

“There’s no doing anything with those soldiers of 
ours!” he said, offering his arm to the kdy. “I must admit 
I have long wished to present myself at your house, but 
had not the courage, not knowing how this would be 
taken, but if you will allow me — ” 
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"We should 'be delighted,” replied the lady in a strange 
voice. 

“It would be the most unexpected pleasure for me,” 
exclaimed the ensign enthusiastically. “But you tremble, 
Madiaoie,” he went on. “Be firm, do not lose heart, I be- 
seech you! And for God’s sake, for God’s sake, cross this 
terrible threshold carefully, do not hurt your charming 
foot,” he implored as they passed through the inner court. 

When they got to the staircase of the building itself 
the lady’s fears increased. The stinking, suffocating air 
took her breath away. The sound of letters could be heard 
almost next to her. She stepped aside involuntarily. A 
prisoner with a shaven head and chains on his hands 
and feet was led past them. From the distance came the 
sound of loud, recriminatory voices. In the half-dark of 
the corridor the barrels and bayonets of the guards* mus- 
kets could be dimly discerned. 

“The Count is here,” said the ensign at last, leading 
her up to a glass door. “I wish you a pleasant interview, 
and recommend myself to your gracious attention,” he 
concluded, and, opening the door to admit the lady, he 
returned to the guardroom, there to dream at his leisure 
of the reception he could expect in such a fine house. 

In the meantime the lady, entering, caught sight of the 
Count, seated, deep in thought, his elbow resting on a 
small table. Before him was a lighted tallow candle. The 
slightly curling hair on his temples was quite grey. The 
haggardness of his face was further emphasized by his 
untrimmied moiistadhe and flowing beard, which was also 
streaked with grey. The Count still wore his grand velvet 
dressing-gown, his clean shirt was unbuttoned, exposing 
his white chest. In a word, despite the negligent attire 
his manner and expressive countenance made him the 
handsomest man ever confined between prison walls. A 
light rustle heralding the approach of a lady made him 
turn his head. He rose in astonishment at the unexpected 
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visitor. Just then the lady threw back the hood of her 
burnous. 

“My God! Paulinal” exclaimed the Count. 

“Paulina herself,” said she, drawing nearer. 

The Count seized her hand and began covering it with 
kisses. She sank down on his prison cot in exhaustion. 

“How are you?” she asked, at a loss for words. 

■“Not very well, unfortunately,” replied the Count, sink- 
ing on to a chair. 

They gazed into each other’s eyes for some time, as if 
anxious to see which of them had suffered most during 
the last few days. 

“How did you get away from your Argus-eyed 
spouse?” said the Count at last. 

“In the Countess’s carriage. Under her name,” replied 
Paulina. “I have brought you money. Catherine told me 

yesterday Here are two thousand rubles,” she 

added, producing a thick pocket-book. 

'*Merci*' brought out the Count, kissing her hand and 
thrusting the money into the pocket of his dressing-gown 
with trembling fingers. 

There were tears in his 

“So Catherine went to see you?” he asked, after a short 
silence. 

“Yes, she tried to intercede for you with him — “ 

“Well, and with what results?” 

“None at all, of course.” 

The Count's face assumed a gloomy expression. 

“H’m,” he grunted scornfully, and seemed to be trying 
to say something, but without success. 

“He’s having his revenge on you because of me,” con- 
tinued Paulina. “It’s all because of me.” 

“Of course. But how did he find out? Did he get it from 
the Evil One himself?” 

“/ told himl” said Paulina in a choked voice. 

The Count shrugged, his shoulders. 
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“Madness!” he exclaimed. “A child ... a schoolgirl . . . 
would have known better than that. How could you!” 

“I couldn’t help it,” she answered. “You remember very 
well how I married him. I’m -not an absolutely fallen 
woman. I wanted to be his real wife and confessed to him 
as a man on his deathbed confesses. I opened my whole 
soul, my whole heart to him, and instead of encouraging 
this impulse in me he used the weapon I had given him 
against me.” Paulina paused, smiled bitterly, and con- 
tinued: “What hurts me most of all is that, though he 
married me for nothing but my money, and was never a 
real husband to me, he nevertheless persecutes me, takes 
his revenge on me, for my past. At first when I was still 
foolish enough to reproach him for his coldness, his con- 
tempt of me, he asked me outright whether I thought wom- 
en like me 'had a right to expect love from their hius- 
bands. Imagine having to hear that. And later, in Peters- 
burg, when we had guests and with regard to some rather 
scandalous love-story someone would say: ‘Just fancy, 
how could they?* or something of the sort, he would at 
once declare that one would do better to be severe to one- 
self in such cases than to others, that one should watch 
one’s own conduct. And I couldn’t help blushing. I have 
endured this torture ten years, my friend, perpetually 
expecting insults and humiliation.” 

“The scoundrell” cried the Count. 

“Dreadful!” agreed Paulina. “He’s a terribk man, I 
tell you. Once he drove me to such distraction with his 
pinpricks that I told him to his face what you’d said— re- 
member?— that he was just our tool. ‘Don’t you dare treat 
me like that!’ I said. ‘You haven’t the slightest right to 
feel an injured husband. We picked you out of the dirt, 

made a man of you, gave you money ’ He said nothing, 

just bit his thin, smooth lip and turned pale. ‘You are 
right,’ he said. ‘This is the first true word you ever said. 
Thanks for the lesson.’ And he went away. Of course I 



knew very well matters wouldn’t end there. And so it 
was— whoever came to us after that, even if the drawing- 
room was full of people he would be sure to start proving 
‘how base and ignominious our gentry were,* and that 
you— forgive me— were the perfect representative of this 
fotten class— a loathsome, hateful, evil man, so depraved 
that not only are you a swindler yourself, but you feel a 
diabolical pleasure in perverting others. I made a vow to 
take no notice whatever, as if I had not understood. He 
saw that wasn’t enough — it didn’t affect me sufficiently— 
and he suddenly started those fulminations against bribes 
he glories in so, saying straight out, in front of visi- 
tors, that my father, when a regimental colonel in Poland, 
stole, and in proof of which he referred to me, trying to 
make a daughter bear witness against her own father.” 

The Count shrugged his shoulders. 

“I tell you,” continued Paulina, ‘‘he’s a very cautious 
man about what he says, you know, but if it is a mat- 
ter of heaping insults on me, he becomes absolutely mad, 
he forgets all decency and now . . . this business with 
you. He pretends it’s his love of justice, his impartiality, 
his duty to the service— all liesl It’s nothing but revenge 
on you, and the chief object is— me. He knows very well 
that my love for you will live, for you are the only person 
who ever really loved me and whom I am bound to love 
my whole life. He sees this and, in order to strike a blow 
at the only soft spot left in my heart, he got up this ac- 
cursed case, and if only God delivers you,” continued 
Paulina with intense animation, ‘‘I will leave him and 
live at your side, whatever the world may say. If they 
send you away I will follow you to Siberia! Let everyone 
see that his wife has left him for a lover, for the man he 
ruined out of revenge! I know how that would wound his 
pride and what a stain it would be on his reputation, 
which he cherishes as something sacred, the scoundrel.” 

The Count could see how savage Paulina was with her 
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husband, and knew very well that a woman is capable of 
practically anything in such a mood. 

“And you still love me, my friend?** he said in whee- 
dling tones, and went to sit Inside her on the bed, takioig 
her hand. 

Paulina blushed scarlet. 

“I do, I do!*’ she replied, proudly ecstatic. 

The Count kissed her. Her face flamed. 

“He may not say so, but I know he is jealous of you to 
this day. At least let him have something to be jeelous 
of!** she cried. 

*‘Yes, let him!** echoed the Count. 

“There*s a limit to patienoe, after all. Even a stone can 
burst asunder in ten years. I don*t know how to revenge 
myself on him for all the injuries he has dealt me, and is 
still dealing me,** said Paulina. 

The Count pondered. 

“The only thing left for you to do,** he began slowly, 
**is to write a letter to the Baroness— tell her all about 
your appalling married life, and explain that this gentle- 
man has worked himself up to such a pitch in his hatred 
that he is beginning to take revenge on your relatives 
and that I have become his first victim . . . perhaps they 
would stand up for me there ... a dog, let alone a human 
being, ought not to be left in the unscrupulous power of 
an embittered and prejudiced tyrant. Where are justice 
and truth here?** 

“Fm quite ready to do this, but what could she do?’* 
replied Paulina. 

“She could do a great deal— talk, shout, demand, call 
it a crying shame. And since in Petersburg they don’t like 
to do anything for nothing, you could add in your letter 
that, considering yourself guilty of my misfortune, you 
are ready to sacrifice hall your fortune to save me.** 

“I am,** agreed Paulina. 

“OFk” continued the Count, putting his hand to his head 
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as If tfying to find another solution, “you might go to 
Petersburg yourself. I’ll give you instructions how to act 
and draw up a list of the people you must see on my ac- 
count.” 

“Go myselfl Why, he’d never let me.” 

“The deuce take him! Don’t ask him! Are you in pos- 
session of your own money «and effects?” 

“I am,” said Paulina. 

“Then pack everything, choose a day when he isn’t at 
home, hire horses and go ... all that will only take about 
half an hour.” 

Paulina shook her head mournfully. 

“I’m terrified of him! If you only knew the terror he 
inspires in me! He has undermined my character, my will. 

I become a perfect child the moment I begin talking to 
him,” she said desperately. 

“You fear you know not what! But I am threatened by 
hard labour. Think, Paulina, you must take pity on me! 
Your proposal to follow me to Siberia is nonsense, child- 
ishness! If we do not lact now when escape may still be 
possible you will be left to your conjugal bliss, and 1 shall 
be sent to the mines. It’s heartless! You said yourself that 
you are the cause of my ruin. Then try and help me a 
little. . . .” 

“Oh, God!" cried Paulina. “Surely you do not doubt 
that if it depended on me ” 

“But it does,” he interrupted her. 

Paulina sobbed. But just* then there was a noise out- 
side, and steps could be plainly heard in the passage. The 
G)unt started and leaped from her side. And she, too, not' 
knowing why, was frightened, and hurriedly dried her 
tears. 

“What’s that?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” whispered the Count. 

The door opened and in came Kalinovich in full imi- 
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form, wearing his crosses. He was accompanied by In- 
spector Mediokritsky, pale as death. 

Paulina held on to the arm of the chair, to prevent her- 
self from falling. My hero’s face was distorted and 
twitching. But another moment, a smile vanquished all 
signs of feeling. 

“The ladies are so fond of you. Count, that I positive- 
ly am unable to refuse their requests to visit you, and 
have even allowed my wife to do so, though this is alto- 
gether against the law,” he said^quite loudly. 

“1 am most grateful to you,” replied the Count. 

“Your room does mot seem to ibe very comfortable,” 
said Kalinovich. “I will try to have you moved to a (better 
one. And now I have come for you,” he added, turning to 
Paulina, “we will go home in my carriage.” 

“Very well,” she replied. 

“So let’s be off. I’m quite ready,” concluded Kalinovich, 
pointing to the door. 

Paulina went out obediently. 

“Good-bye,” said Kalinovich to the Count, and he fol- 
lowed his wife. 

They were met and helped into the carriage by the po- 
lite, but now alarmed ensign. 

“I allow ladies to come and see the Count,” he said. 
“How can one refuse a lady?” 

“How indeed?” said Kalinovich, slamming the door 
and pulling up the window. 

Mediokritslty could only stare after him with blank, un- 
seeing eyes. 

On the way the coachman thought he heard voices in 
the carriage, and had a mind to pull up, supposing that 
his master and mistress had called to him. But very soon 
all was quiet. When they got to the house Kalinovich went 
straight to his study. The servant carried Paulina out of 
the carriage almost unconscious, and led her to her side 
of the house. Her face was again muffled in her hood. 
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The Vice-Governor’s visit to the prison had the most 
drastic consequences. The Count was moved to a cell 
with an iron door, in which only one member of the gen- 
try had been kept ever since the prison had been built— a 
certain Vasily Zamyatin, who had pursued la career of 
robbery and violence on the highroads for ten years. The 
battalion commander was given strict orders, as coming 
from the head of the gubernia, that officers on sentry duty 
at the prison were on no account to allow any outsider to 
visit prisoner Count Ivan Ramensky while the inquiry into 
his case was going on. The administration of the guber- 
nia was requested to dismiss Inspector Mediokritsky from 
his post without right of appeal, for dereliction of duty. 

On the evening before gpving up his post the unfortu- 
nate inspector sat with drooping head in the damp, 
gloomy cell of the Count. A tallow candle burned dimly 
on the table. Not far from it were a plate with a half-eaten 
cucumber on it and a square bottle of vodka, from which 
Mediokritsky had already drunk e glass or two. The 
Count was pacing up and down. It was evident that an 
extremely serious conversation had just taken place be- 
tween them. 

“Kindly tell me what that scoundrel of a cantonist* 
says.” 

“Don’t you worry about the canton-ist. Your Excellen- 
cy,’’ replied Mediokritsky stoutly. “He’s been in prison 
three times, and twice been flogged through the ranks. 
He’s thoroughly broken in, he won’t talk. I have been 
through the whole case from the first line to the last. He 
says outright: ‘I can’t write,’ he says, ‘not only in another 
band, but in my own.’ He doesn’t even sign his name to 
testimony. 1 tell you he’s a past master. Now they keq) 

* Soldier's son, pledfifed at birth to join the army when of 
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trying to find out who he really is. But if he tells them 
he’ll be flogged again, and he doesn’t want that. He 
gives out he doesn’t remember his name, and sticks to it 
whatever they do to him. ‘Let them put me in a penal 
battalion,’ he says, ‘so long as it isn’t corporal punish- 
ment.* And why should he talk about you? Why should 
he? Tell me thatl He might as well put his own head on the 
block. And he knows that, he understands it very well.” 

“Well, and the engraver?” asked the Count, still pac- 
ing up and down. 

“The engraver is doing very well too. The old man 
knows what to say,” said Mediokritsky, not without 
admiration. “ ‘Yes, I did cut la seal for the Count, but it 
was only a crest for his name, nothing else. Since our 
craft obliges us to make official seals on the demand of 
no one but State officials,’ he says, ‘how and on what 
grounds could I do it for a private person?’ ” 

“Clever,” remarked the Count. 

“Very clever,” remarked Mediokritsky too. 

“No one but my ' Petrushka has chattered, it seems,” 
said the Count, “and what a beast he turned out.” 

“Your Pyotr doesn’t matter a bit, not a bit!” declared 
Mediokritsky. “In the first place the evidence of serfs is 
only accepted against their masters in special cases. And 
in the second place lie would be forswearing himself.” 

“Forswearing?” 

“Yes — ^forswearing. The other day he was confronted 
with the runaway soldier who broke him down on all the 
points. ‘You say you saw me at the master’s,’ he said. 
‘What was I wearing?’ ‘You had on this and that.’ ‘Very 
good,’ says he, ‘then where do I keep these clothes? 
Wouldn’t the investigators care to examine my things?’ 
And of course there were no such clothes there. He sells 
all his clothes for drink three times a week, and gets new 
ones. ‘You say you saw me at the master’s house— what 
other servants of his saw me? I’m not a needle. I’m a 



man. Who else siaw me?’ ‘I don’t know who else saw 
you.* There you are, old man, it seems you say more than 
you know. Think well, you blockhead, was it me you saw?* 
‘Perhaps,’ says he, ‘it wasn’t you.’ In a word, he confused 
him nicely.” 

‘‘Nicely,” echoed the Count. 

‘‘And he hasn’t done with him yet— just you waitl” 
continued Mediokritsky mysteriously. ‘‘1 don’t know how 
it will be under the new inspector, but I had him in with 
Gaffer Samoila. The old man’s a dissenter, you may have 

seen him— long while beard He’s a regular dab at 

this sort of thing, not a single prisoner leaves the prison 
for interrogation now without his instructions, and he’s 
a knowing old chap . . . knows the law . . . he’s been in 
and out of prisons for the last seven years. And he does 
it not for the sake of profit, but for the salvation of his 
own soul. ‘If I don’t instruct those who walk in darkness,’ 
he says, ‘what hope have they of mercy afterwards?’ He 
said straight away: ‘All power comes ^rom God alone, 
Petrushka, and you, I hear, are going against your own 
master. That’s not right, old man! Besides, if things go 
badly with your master you won’t go free, either.’ ‘Oh, 
Gaffer,’ said Petrushka, ‘what am I to do now, seeing 
that I have already given such replies?’ When I heard 
him say that I put in a word. ‘Come now, old man,’ I said, 
‘don’t say that! We know very well how your first 
evidence was obtained. We saw the birch rods brought 
in. They probably used two or three bundles on you.’ 
‘That they did. Your Honour!’ he says, ‘that’s how it 
was!’ ” 

“Oh, the scoundrels!” exclaimed the Count, with a ges- 
ture of disgust. 

‘‘After the third trouncing,” confirmed Mediokritsky, 
‘‘why, of course, he took fright and blabbed. And now he 
must apply all over again to the prosecutor and explain 
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at the interrogation that all his former evidence was 
obtained by intimidation, thafs what we tell him.” 

“Intimidation? Yes! That’s goodl” said the Count, nod- 
ding approvingly. 

“Yes, that’s good. And the whole case might have gone 
splendidly. The engraver says they intimidated him, too. 
And as for the cantonist, only promise him ten rubles 
and he’ll show the scars where he was beaten. His whole 
back is covered with stripes from former punishments, 
and there you have evidence whenever you went it. Yes, 
and if you now declare that your first evidence was 
obtained under threat of torture, which they used despite 
your rank as a noblemen and a gentleman, why, they’ll 
be smashed to smithereens,” concluded Mediokritsky 
eagerly. 

“To smithereensl” repeated the Count. 

“That they will! They will be made strictly responsible 
under the law. But their main support at present is evi- 
dence. They soy the document was drawn up by you and 
presented at your request. And now, supposing all 
persons involved in your case are eliminated from it, the 
government will be obliged to look for other witnesses, 
won’t they? For the forged document does exist and in 
the eyes of the law it was you alone who drew it up.” 

The Count turned pale. 

“It must be stolen,” he said, biting the ends of his 
moustache. “It must be stolen at all costs.” 

Mediokritsky chuckled. 

“Not stolen, but, as I then proposed, exchanged— -there 
was an excellent opportunity. The evidence from the 
same gubernia, the same district, supplied by that old 
postmaster. The two documents were formulated identi- 
cally, land yet there was nothing to be done. They say, 
not only has the chief of police now refused to give 
the original to the clerks, but he won’t even take it to the 
police. He makes all interrogations without taking notes, 
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because he’s very much afraid— tie’s looking out for him- 
self, too. Did you ever hear of such a thing? The head of 
the gubernia gives orders for the carrying out of investi- 
gations, and attends them himself. Why, it’s as good as 
telling the investigator: ‘Act according to my wishes!’ 
And since the investigator is a subordinate, he does so, 
of course. Whoever heard of such a thing?” 

“Yes, indeed,” agreed the Count. 

“It’s outrageous,” repeated Mediokritsky. “If it weren’t 
for this illegal insistence on the part of the Vice- 
Governor, would your case have developed as it has? 
Wouldn’t that chief of police have been ready to com- 
promise for a consideration? As if we didn’t know him! 
Haven’t we seen with our own eyes that everything he 
does is based on his own interests? For two or three 
thousand he would have given you back, not just your 
illegal testimony, he would have put all the papers into 
your hands— ‘take them and burn them, we’ll get some 
new ones!’ There have been cases, even cases of murder, 
in which blood has cried to Heaven, and thank God, you 
haven’t taken human life so far! And afterwards you 
could simply have written that you certainly presented 
testimony, but it was about the postmaster’s estate. And 
why the authorities have taken matters into their own 
hands and subjected you to imprisonment, you do not 
know, and have complained several times of the matter 
to the criminal police and also to the prosecutor.” 

The Count meditated. 

“I have no power of attorney from that old devil, there 
is no way of obtaining it in retrospect,” he objected. 

“Nevermind about a power of attorney, don’t you worry,** 
cried Mediokritsky. “They are to blame for having 
allowed you, without producing any guarantees, to take 
part in the competing. They have no old diary of the 
commission. I frightened the secretary about it then, re- 
ferring to your words. He burned it in my presence, and 



then, from stupidity and from fright, hanged himself. So 
they can’t draw up a new one now, and if they did, there 
would be no getting it countersigned by a dead man. We 
could base our objections on that very fact, and mix 
them up so thoroughly that the devil himself would be 
unable to make out who is fighting whom. And we know 
what the limits of the legal authorities are, too. If your 
case could be muddled and mixed up like that, there 
would be very little grounds to throw suspicion on you, 
and even that could be appealed against.” 

The Count thoroughly realized that what Mediokritsky 
said was almost true. The hope of remaining only under 
suspicion flashed before him in all the beauty of its rain- 
bow hues. 

“What are we to do then, eh?” he asked. 

Mediokritsky shrugged his shoulders. 

“The only thing to be done is to try and get your rela- 
tive and our common persecutor removed,” he said in a 
voice of desperate resolution. And then, after a pause, he 
went on in a kind of melancholy ecstasy: “And how 
grateful everyone would be to you for that, it is impos- 
sible to express. You ought to hear what they say at the 
Board alone — the university men laud him to the skies, 
of course, but all the other officials groan beneath his 
yoke. It has always been the way for a petitioner to go 
straight to the department. There they give him ‘^ome 
reference or other and he hands them a ruble or two— but 
now that’s all over— not even a dog can get into the 
office if nobody knows it. They all sit behind locked doors 
like so many prisoners. As soon as a caller appears he is 
sent straight to the Court House. The papers are brought 
there for him, and everything necessary is read and ex- 
plained to him. Whoever heard of such a thing? Why, it 
means depriving an official of his last crust.” 

The Count hardly listened to Mediokritsky, he seemed 
to be thinking of something else. 
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“Take me, for instance,” went on Mediokritsky and 
tossed off yet another glass of vodka. “Why does that man 
hunt me, persecute me my whole life? What for? Just be- 
cause I smeared the gate of his mistress (and, be it said, 
mine too!) with tar. Didn’t she deserve it, the hussy? He 
has persecuted me ever since, so that I shall remember it 
to the end of my life.” 

“Yes . . . and now he’s still persecuting everyone,” 
replied the Count. 

“And look how low I have fallen!” interrupted Medio- 
kritsky. “I was once a senior secretary. And a decent 
copyist to the Gubernatorial Board wouldn’t take the 
post they’ve given me, but he’s so spiteful he grudges me 
and my children the prisoners* fare we lived on, he has 
deprived me of even this. A master is ‘forbidden by law 
to mark the passport of a drunken peasant when he gives 
him the sack, in case it prevents him from earning a 
crust of bread somewhere else, but an official can’t even 
count on that. Where am I to go, I ask you? Every new 
chief, taking a look at my papers, will say: ‘You were 
once secretary of the Gubernatorial Board, dear Sir, you 
have been degraded to the post of prison inspector, and 
now you have been dismissed. How can I employ you?’ 
He knew that very well, the malicious creature, when he 
behaved to me as he did, and what am I to do after that? 
I’m not strong enough for work in the fields. I’ve never 
been trained to any craft, my rank will not allow me to 
become a cab driver, only one thing remains to me— to 
get a knife and become a highway robber.” 

With these words Mediokritsky actually melted into 
tears, wiping his eyes on a cotton handkerchief. 

“That’s all nonsense, time will remedy it, but here is 
another possibility,” drawled the Count. “That gentleman 
was made what he is by his wife,- and maintains his posi- 
tion solely through her good will.” 

“So they say,” corroborated Mediokritsky. 
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“Yes,” continued the Count, “and this wife, as you are 
aware, is my relative land, as a good and magnanimous 
woman, thoroughly understands the baseness of her hus- 
band's act, and this very day has written to me that she 
will go to Petersburg in a few days’ time for the purpose 
of taking steps.” 

Mediokritsky listened to the Count, his head bent low. 

“And therefore,” continued the Count, “tomorrow you 
will be so good as to call on her on my behalf. You will 
be admitted. Tell her of our conversation of today, and 
do your best to explain to her what' exactly we want, and 
what is to be done first.” 

“I can do that,” replied Mediokritsky meekly. 

“Yes, but there’s another thing: she is after all only 
a woman, and despite her desires and opportunities will 
not be in a position to carry this out by herself or to 
make plans, especially as it may be necessary to give in- 
formation against several people or hand in a report.” 

“Certainly,” replied Mediokritsky as meekly as before. 

“It is essential, therefore, for her to have someone to 
guide her, and if you like I will recommend her to take 
you to Petersburg as a man devoted to me and knowing 
all about the case.” 

Mediokritsky’s face shone with pleasure, which he did 
his utmost to conceal. 

“There is nothing for you to do here any more,” said 
the Count in conclusion. 

“I know there isn’t,” agreed Mediokritsky, “but I tell 
you frankly. Your Excellency,” he added after a short 
pause, smiling wryly, “in my present unfortunate 
situation it will be impossible for me to do work unpaid.” 

“Who said you wouldn’t be paid, deuce take it? You 
can ask for whatever you want,” s>aid the Count. 

Mediokritsky’s face expressed his delight. 

“I shan’t need any more than anyone else would, Your 
Excellency. Officials going from here to Petersburff. and 



only for civil actions, not criminal cases, have almost all 
charged the same, to a farthing: a thousand five hundred 
a year for maintenance, plus a third or a half of the claim 
itself, and if your case ends prosperously, I shall be sat- 
isfied with ten thousand silver rubles in excess of 
salary.” 

“Ten thousand! Why, it’s a fortune! Come now!” ex- 
postulated the Count. 

“How else could it be?” said Mediokritsky, his head 
on one side. “Take that information, now. If it’s anony- 
mous it will hardly be credited at all, but if it’s signed, 
then it’s very responsible—the Vice-Governor is an im- 
portant personage, complaining to the government about 
him is not just like bringing accusations against some 
mayor. No doubt he has a score of supporters in Peters- 
burg, every one of whom will take it as a personal 
affront. I’m a nobody, anyone can grind me to powder. 
They can pick on some incautious word and hand me 
over to the criminal police— and I know what they*re like. 
When' I was district police commissary I was sued for 
mere trifles, for delays, and didn’t I have to keep a whole 
lot of riff-raff in food and drink! I was almost ruined! And 
it’s not for you,” continued Mediokritsky persuasively, 
“to grudge a little money, for it must be frankly said that 
your head is in the lion’s jaws or lies on the scaffold, so 
long as that man remains in power.” 

“Oh, well, to hell with the money! We’ll come to 
terms,” interrupted the Count. 

“Of course,” agreed Mediokritsky, and began reason- 
ing mournfully, as if talking to himself: “If the King of 
Heaven helps us to bring this man low, I will not grudge 
a new chasuble of beaten gold for our Holy Mother and 
Protectress, the guardian of this city.” 

“Precisely,” said the Count. "And so,” he went on, as 
if anxious to get rid of his companion as quickly as pos- 
sible, "we will-’* 



“We can discuss that later,” interrupted Mediokritsky. 
“Let’s get down to business now. Allow me, however, to 
gird up my loins for my journey,” he added, pouring 
himself out a glass of vodka. 

“With pleasure,” said the Count, suppressing a gri- 
mace, and he accepted with obvious distaste the hand 
held out to him by Mediokritsky, who bowed and walked 
quietly and meekly out of the room. 

The presence of mind which had, as we have seen, sup- 
ported the Count till now, suddenly deserted him. Throw- 
ing himself on the sofa he gave a profound sigh, and 
groaned: “Miseryl Misery!” 

I must admit that it has been intolerable for me, a 
humble narrator, to carry this scene to its end, and I 
turn the eye of my mind with the utmost joy and love to 
the immediate future, in which there gleams for my hero, 
in his bleak life, such complete, sincere, and youthful, if 
evanescent, happiness. 


X 

Two lamps burned before the entrance to the theatre. A 
mounted gendarme stood there, armed like a knight from 
head to foot, and employing all his mental powers to 
make the horse beneath him stand still. Another gendarme 
walked up and down rattling his sword. A policeman, 
wearing a shako and carrying a stick, paced back and 
forth, exchanging courtesies with the Marshal’s postillion. 

“Can’t you keep still, hobbledehoy?” he grumbled. 

“Can’t you stop growling?” countered the postillion. 

“How can I help growling, if you don’t know how to 
behave, you devil, you!” 

“Devil yourself!” replied the postillion, tugging at the 
horse’s head. 

“Yes, devils! Set of devils! Go on, growl at me again,” 
replied the policeman, retreating a step. 
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The fat coachman of the ladviser to the vodka licence 
office, having obtained a free drink on the strength of 
his master’s position, drowsed on the box seat. The lean 
horse of the director of the Gymnasium, which lived 
modestly on the oats of the establishment, for some reason 
took it into its head to paw the earth imperiously, thus 
causing intense amusement to the lanky dullard who was 
the assessor’s coachmian. 

“Just look how she lifts her hoofsl What a slyboots 
she is, lad!’’ he said to the coachman. 

“Slyboots! She’s a regular devil, that’s what she isl’’ 
replied the coachman. 

“A devil?’’ 

“A devil,’’ said the coachman, and after this nothing 
worthy of note occurred in front of the theatre. But 
everyone in the gubernia, where there was so little to 
amuse, was assembled in expectation of seeing Minayeva, 
said to be such an excellent actress, in the part of Eilalia, 
in Kotzebue’s famous tragic dT&ma— Misanthropy and 
Repentance, The tragic actor was said to be very good, 
too, and very spiritual. The auditorium was lighted by 
two rows of lamps in honour of such a solemn perform- 
ance. The curtain, which -depicted the town square, 
stirred mysteriously, and every now and then an inquis- 
itive human eye peeped through the usual hole in the 
middle. The stalls were crowded with men, amongst 
whom shone a fair number of heiads as smooth and bald 
as the palm of your hand, while the gallant figure of the 
President of the Exchequer stood oul in bold relief, as he 
stood in the first row leaning carelessly against the 
partition separating the musicians from the audience. 
The engineer-cornet, he who was such a brilliant pianist, 
was also in the first row, an overcoat with a beaver 
collar wrapped around him with picturesque effect. In the 
third or fourth row sat the stout college graduate. A 
midshipman on leave kept looking with narrowed eyes 
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through his field-glasses, turning them upon the boxes 
with an expression that seemed to say he was showing 
this splendid object to the stupid provincial public, which 
he supposed had never before seen such glasses. But as 
if to bring him down a peg the fat, profusely sweating 
Mikhailo Trofimich Papushkin, who sat beside him and 
had, by the way, paid fifty rubles for his stall, suddenly 
drew out his own opera-glasses, which had probably 
cost him seventy rubles and which were so bulky he could 
scarcely hold them. The midshipman was crushed. In 
the boxes were a brilliant company of ladies, many of 
whom, despite the obvious danger of catching cold, wore 
low dresses. Most of them had brought their children, 
some of whom were already beginning to cry. One box 
was a contrast to all the rest, being almost empty. In it 
was ensconced all by himself that scapegrace Kozlenev. 
He told everyone that he had taken a box on purpose to 
be able to swoon at the heart-rending places in the play. 
At last the clock struck seven. Into the theatre hurried the 
chief of police with an anxious countenance, who, 
going straight up to the President of the Exchequer, whis- 
pered in his ear. The latter turned pale. Hardly had the 
chief of police turned aside when the engineer-cornet 
addressed him: 

“What’s the matter? Has anything happened?” 

“We have a new governor. The old man has sent in his 
resignation,” replied the chief of police. 

“Of his own accord?” 

“Not a bit of it. He was told to.” 

“Who will come in his place?” asked the cornet, with 
perceptible anxiety. 

“Why, probably the Vice-Governor,” replied the chief 
of police. 

The engineer’s face lengthened. 

“The deuce take it— the way they treat a man!” he ex- 
claimed involuntarily, but pulled himself up immediately. 
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"And will he be at the theatre?" he added, glancing 
towards the Governor’s box, where so lately his dear and 
accommodating patron the Governor’s wife had sat, and 
where all was emptiness now, for she would never sit 
there again. The young engineer fell into profound de- 
jection — only now did he realize that he had loved her. 
In the meanwhile the chief of police passed along the 
other rows, trying to reach the graduate, probably in- 
tending to make up to him, since everybody knew that 
he had become the Vice-Governor’s favourite. Bending 
over him, he whispered: 

“The Governor has been discharged, and the Vice- 
Governor appointed in his place.” 

“And high time!” exclaimed the graduate. “And a good 
thing, tool He’s a very nice man.” 

The chief of police made no reply to this and ex- 
changed glances with Papushkin. 

“Is everything as I was told in Petersburg?” asked the 
latter. 

“Exactly,” replied the chief of police. 

Papushkin sighed. 

“Heigh-ho!” he said and fell to musing. 

The news was not long in spreading to the boxes. 

The agitated President of the Exchequer went at once 
to the box where his family was seated and whispered it 
into his wife’s ear. She responded with a meaningful 
glance of her blue eyes, which were large and still beau- 
tiful. On the one hand, she feared for her husband, who 
had enjoyed the friendship of the former Governor, and 
was on terms only short of hostility with the new one, but 
on the other hand, she rejoiced in her heart that the 
Governor’s lanky wife would at last be deprived of her 
throne. The wife of the President of the Criminal 
Chamber who was sitting beside her was eager to learn 
what it was the General had told her. 

"TIm Governor is discharged and the Vice-Governor is 
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to have his place,” the wife of the President of the Ex- 
chequer informed her with as much composure as the 
importance of the subject permitted. 

The wife of the President of the Criminal Chamber be- 
haved quite differently. Anyone who understands such 
things will of course realize that this lady, owing to the 
independence of her husband’s position, had less reason 
than anyone else to care who was Governor. But being of 
a nervous disposition, every change of those in power 
alarmed and agitated her, and therefore she took the 
news very much to heart. 

“Good heavens! Fancy! Good heavens!” she began ex- 
claiming, fidgeting In- her dhair so that her daughter, a 
girl of about seventeen, who was sitting ■ beside her, 
blushed for her mother. 

“Don’t talk so loud. Mama! Everybody’s looking at 
you,” she said. But the lady was not to be quieted. 

“Good heavens, oh, good heavens!” she continued to 
moan, moving restlessly on the seat of her chair. 

It must be admitted that the whole audience was in- 
wardly exclaiming over the news, if not so audibly. The 
marvellous actress whom they had come to see was 
almost forgotten, and everyone waited for the appearance 
of the new idol on whom all thoughts were now con- 
centrated. The police constable patrolling the street in 
front of the thcatje was the first to espy the Vice-Gover- 
nor’s pair of russet trotters, and rushing fiercely at the 
oab just about to deposit a merchant at the entrance, 
began beating the driver over the head and face, yelling: 

“Out of the way, you scum! Can’t you see who’s com- 
ing?” 

“What’s the matter, my good man?” protested the 
merchant. “We’ve only just driven up ourselves.” 

“Out of the way!” repeated the policeman and dragged 
the cab horse ferociously to one side. The Vice- 
Governor drove up. He entered the porch with a modest. 



almost stooping gait. The highly presentable-looking 
commissary on duty at the theatre, who had just been 
going to light the cigarette, presented him with a glass 
of vodka by the proprietor of the refreshment room, 
turned pale at the sight of the head of the gubernia land 
threw the cigarette on the floor. Kalinovich was met in 
front of the Governor’s box by the chief of police him- 
self, who started opening the door. But the Vice-Governor 
shook his head and went into the stalls. His appearance 
in the auditorium produced an indescribable effect. All 
eyes were fixed on him and everyone tried to look as of- 
ficial as possible. The President of the Exchequer longed 
with all his heart for Kalinovich to greet him first. One 
of the favourite clerks of the old Governor changed his 
seat, in the hope of catching the Vice-Governor’s eye, 
and when at last he did, bowed from the waist. Even the 
indolent graduate rose and nodded, smiling meaningly 
at Kalinovich, who answered with an equally meaning 
smile. The engineer-cornet, who had only the moment 
before spoken so rashly of him, now bowed respectfully, 
his hand to his forehead. The fair sex once again proved 
the truth of the old maxim that nothing so raises a man 
in its estimation as public, official success. Even Madame 
Potvinova, who, as everyone knows, cares only for very 
young men, her passion for whom led her to receive five 
cadets every Sunday when she was in Petersburg, even 
she, at the sight of a head of the gubernia still so young, 
let her mantilla slip carelessly from her left shoulder, 
thus exposing her plump neck, which she accounted first 
among her various feminine charms. But it was the 
elderly virgin, own sister to the head of the Chamber of 
State Property, whose heart beat the most violently. At 
the beginning of this section of our chronicles she had 
been in love with the adjutant who had come about the 
recruiting, but later she had secretly fallen in love with 
the Vice-Governor, and in her crazy infatuation approved 
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unreservedly of all his acts, to the extreme annoyance of 
her brother. Behind the curtain, too, there was excitement. 
The theatre proprietor, peering through the hole in it, 
clapped his hands with all his might when Kalinovich 
took his place; and the musicians struck up, the curtain 
was soon raised. The scene showed a rural landscape and 
a wretched hovel. The actor who took the part of the 
bailiff’s imbecile son ell but stood on his head in his 
effort to amuse the audience, but no one laughed. Then 
entered the Stranger, in a very high collar, and with 
bent head. The tragedian was greeted with applause. With 
an air of bitterness he began speaking of certain de- 
tested persons to his manservant, pliayed with the 
utmost feeling by Mikheich, especially when it fell to him 
to mention Mrs. Miller. But the tragedian listened im- 
perturbably to his tales of her kindness to the old beg- 
gar, and secretly bestowing on him a sum of money for 
the ransom of his son, made a solemn exit. He was again 
applauded. The scene then changed to a chamber in the 
castle. Nastenka entered in the role of the unfortunate 
Eilalia, concealing her identity under the name of Mrs. 
Miller. The men in the stalls began clapping immediately. 
The ladies, fired with curiosity, fixed their lorgnettes on 
her. Kozlenev clapped like a maniac. The favouritfe clerk 
of the old Governor, a great deal more interested in the 
observation of his new chief than in the play, noticed that 
the Vice-Governor started. Nastenka, too, appeared 
embarrassed. Scarcely able to control herself, she began 
speaking in a low, natural voice, but the tone of her 
voice, the pensiveness of her pose, subtle play of her 
features, betrayed some profound, private grief, restrained 
suffering, underlying every word she spoke, and all 
listened with bated breath, only to burst out in storms of 
applause at the end of the monologue, when, smiling 
mournfully, and glancing at Kalinovich, she s^id: “There 
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is only one pair of eyes in the world whose glanoes 1 
fear.*’ 

Kozlenev, perfectly serious, and not in the least abashed 
by his conspicuous position in a box, banged on the 
ledge of the box and stamped his feet. Even the President 
of the Exchequer, forgetting all about the new Governor, 
said almost aloud: “Goodl Very goodl” while the favour- 
ite clerk, continuing his observations, noticed that the 
eyes of the Vice-Governor, who neither spoke nor clapped, 
were bright with unshed tears. In a word, though the 
audience, with its under-developed aesthetic sensibilities, 
was of the rougher sort, the heart made itself felt, and 
when the curtain fell, all remained as if stunned by a 
sensiation never before experienced, scarcely even realiz- 
ing what it was. For the first time they were confronted 
on the stage not by an actress, but by a woman, the 
sincerity of whose sufferings was probably not to be 
matched in real life, in which, las everyone knows, there 
are so many hypocritical females. In the second act the 
actress produced a still greater impression on her 
audience. She conversed like a woman of the world with 
the major, while modestly shrinking from the gratitude 
of the old beggar. And finally she received her master 
and mistress, the Count and Countess, and rendered as- 
sistance when the Count fell into the water. And every 
member of the audience, including, I feel sure, that lout 
of a peasant whose red beard hung over the side of the 
gallery, could feel how hard all this was for her. Almost 
all the younger women in the audience realized more 
clearly than they had before that they too, for the 
greater part, were doomed to just such dissimulation— 
and realizing this, brushed away a secret tear. The ec- 
static sister of the President of the Chamber of State 
Property, throwing herself back in her seat, declared: 

“It’s terrible! If I were her I would have died.** 



When the lact came to an end all were deeply interested 
to know what the denouement would be. 

“Marvellous actress, marvellous!” could be heard 
everywhere. 

“Adorable!” was the ladies’ verdict. 

“I never saw anyone like her except once in Warsaw, 
when we were posted there. There’s no one like her either 
in Moscow' or in Petersburg,” the President of the Ex- 
chequer told everyone. 

Kalinovich sat with bowed head. 

In the third act the drama came to its climax. The 
Countess conveyed to the poor Eilalia a proposal from 
her brother, the honest major. There could be no reason 
to reject the offer, but she cannot accept if, for she con- 
siders that she has not yet suffered enough. 

“Did you ever hear anything about Baroness Mei- 
nau?” she asks. 

“Yes,” replies the Countess. “I seem to remember hav- 
ing heard something about that creature— I was told she 
caused a most honourable man to suffer.” 

“The most honourable,” agrees Nastenka, casting a 
glance at Kalinovich. 

“She left him to run away with some scoundrel,” con- 
tinued the Countess. 

“Yes,” agrees Nastenka once more. “But ” And her 

speech is impeded by suffocating sobs. “But. . . ” And 
here she throws herself on her knees. “Do not cast me 
away, give me some corner where I may die in peace.” 

“In God’s name . . . you!” asks the Countess, deeply 
moved. 

“That creature— !s I,” replies Nastenka in hollow 
tones. 

The audience had an impulse to clap, but instead 
listened in a silence which was almost solemn. 

“I assure you I will be silent,” says the Countess, rais- 
ing her to her feet. 
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‘*And my conscience? Can the conscience ever be si- 
lent?” asks Nastenikia. 

The audience could no longer restrain itself and thun- 
dered its applause. The unhappy woman resumed her 
confession with a kind of desperate calm. 

“And I had a spouse worthy of love,” she said. 

“Calm yourself I” the Countess said, trying to console her. 

“God knows whether he is alive or dead.” 

“Your glance has become terrible,” the Countess in- 
formed her. And indeed a film seemed to have come over 
Nastenka’s eyes. 

“For me he is dead,” she declared, letting her hands 
drop helplessly. “I had a father,” she continued, “and 
his grief for me killed him.” 

The applause broke out again. The Vice-Governor turned 
his head and looked towards the Governor’s box. The 
impression made by this scene was so overwhelming that 
the end of the act was heard out by the audience in some- 
thing like exhaustion from the sensations experienced. 
Nastenka begged that the curtain should not be raised 
for the actors to reappear, and the interval between the 
third and fourth acts lasted a long time. Obviously ex- 
hausted, she remained seated on a bench on the stage. In 
front of her stood Kozlenev, an expression of enthusiasm 
on his face. 

“Mademoiselle Minayeva, you are exquisitel It was a 
miraclel” he breathed. “You act divinely. 1 am sure to 
fall in love with you — I warn you!” 

“And I shall not fall in love with you. I warn you of 
that, too,” replied Nastenka ungraciously, gazing at the 
other actors who had suddenly assumed respectful pas- 
tures among the sets, for the lean figure of the Vice- 
Governor could be seen approaching in the distance. 

“Look here!” she said hastily. "Go back to your box. 
Leave me alone. I am tired, and I still have a very hard 
act before me.” 
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“Why— am I m your way, my treasure?” cried Koz- 
lenev reproachfully. 

“Yes, you arc. Go— I demand it . . . you are intoler- 
able!” said Nastenka. 

Kozlenev shrugged his shoulders. 

“Hi, there, you imp!” he said to one of the scene 
shifters. “Let me down into that hole or I shall never get 
out of here!” 

“Yes, down with him, Mikhailo, and be quick about it! 
ril give you a ruble,” said Nastenka. 

“Certainly,” replied the man, and began to let the 
trapdoor sink with Kozlenev on it. 

“I descend into hell, a captive for ever!” exclaimed 
Kozlenev, stretching up his arms. 

At this moment Kalinovich arrived on the stage from 
the opposite side, accompanied by the proprietor of the 
theatre, a stout and clever fellow, formerly a lawyer to 
the vodka licence dealers and now occupying himself 
with theatre business. 

“How nice it is here, to be sure! I have never been 
here before,” said the Vice-Governor, looking round him. 

“It’s all right now, thank God,” replied the proprietor, 
rubbing his hands together. “I have had five new sets 
.of scenery made. Your Excellency. And the walls have 
been whitewashed, and the overhead machinery repaired. 
Otherwise one fine day it might have killed one of the 
actors. I can’t go in for the theatre in a rough and ready 
way, like some entrepreneurs. When I came here the au- 
ditorium was like a dung-heap, not to mention the stage. 
I spent a couple of thousand silver rubles in a single 
week. I don’t know if I shall have the support of the pub- 
lic, but it’s pretty hard so far— God grant I shall be able 
to cover my expenses.” 

Of course they’ll support you! The acting is so good,” 
replied Kalinovich. “By the way I sent for a stall 
and a box, and I haven’t paid yet. I have exactly the 
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amount on me,” he added, handing the entrepreneur 
three hundred silver rubles. 

The proprietor’s hands trembled. 

“They do act well. Your Excellency,” he continued, 
hardly able to speak for foy. “It’s a nice company, well 
behaved. All sorts of actors tried to get in, and good 
ones, but they either drink or gamble, and I wouldn’t 
take them. I’d rather pay a little more, and at least be 
sure of decent persons.” 

“Of course,” assented tlie Vice-Governor, glancing 
in the direction of Nastenka. 

T|he proprietor noticed this. 

“And how do you like our Minayeva, Your Excel- 
lency?” he asked with a sly glance. 

“Very good!” said Kalinovich, with the indifference 
his rank demanded. 

“A great actress!” the proprietor assured him. “The 
Lord sent me this pearl as a reward for my virtue. I 
don’t know how it’ll be here, but in Kaluga she drew 
very good houses.” 

“No wonder. She is delightful,” replied the Vice- 
Governor, obviously anxious to go to Nastenka. 

The proprietor, a man apt and experienced in such 
matters, saw fit to vanish. Kalinovich went straight up 
to her. 

“How beautifully you acti” he said. 

Nastenka looked at him, and oh, heavens, what ten- 
derness and love this brief glance expressed! 

“Will you come to see me after the end of the play?” 
she whispered. 

“I will,” replied Kalinovich in a voice choked with 
feeling and, turning aside, paid some trifling compli- 
ment to the actress who had played the countess. 

“Charmed to have pleased you,” replied the latter 
mincingly, as the Vice-Governor turned away. 

The proprietor, having seen him to the door, had the 
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bell rung immediately for the curtain to go up. The 
tragedian had been deeply hurt by the indifference of the 
audience to his acting, but this time he too had his 
share of applause. The 'reader may perhaps remember 
the monologue in which Baron Meinau, concealing his 
identity beneath the name of the Stranger, confides the 
story of his misfortunes in his old friend, the major, a 
monologue in which the whisper of the late Mochalov 
still haunts the dreams, and sounds in the ears of those 
who once heard him. In this monologue, the Baron 
says that he had thought by returning to his native land 
to expose the age-old follies covered by the murk of cen- 
tury-old prejudice; “O let none who values his peace 
of mind ever sacrifice it to human folly. I -have been 
driven away, oppressed 1” uttered the lactor emphatically. 
“I was regarded as a dangerous man. ‘He is clever,* it 
was said of me everywhere, ‘but he has a bad heart.’ ” 

At these words the Vice-Governor suddenly clapped, 
and after him the whole audience, las if publicly deliver- 
ing accusations against themselves. 

“Our commanding officer died,** went on the actor. 
“We had plenty of colonels, and I thought, I hoped, one 
of them would be given the vacant ipost. But some charm- 
er had a cousin, an insolent dullard, who had only 
been in the service six months, and he was made my 
commander. Unable to bear this, I sent in my papers.” 

Again the Vice-Governor applauded, and again every- 
one followed his example. 

“One of my friends,” continued Meinau, “a man of un- 
impeachable honour, as I believed, cheated me out of 
half my fortune. I bore this and reduced my expenditure. 
Then came another friend, a young one— he seduced my 
wife. Is that enough for you? Can you forgive me for 
my hatred of the human race?” 

The Vice-Governor clapped again, this time almost 
frenziedly. The audience clapped too, looking in<quisi- 
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lively at him. And there was another spectator who was 
lookingr at him, the only one, probably, by whom he 
wished to be understood. This was Nastenka, standing 
leaning against the scenery in the wings, trembling all 
over, her eyes fixed on him. She had come on the stage in 
the scene with the husband she wias supposed to have 
deceived, calmly resolved to assume the whole burden 
of guilt. But when the tragedian asked her in tones of 
deep emotion: “What dost thou want of me, Eilalia?’* she 
again trembled. “For God’s sake, no! I was not prepared 
for this. Ah, that voice pierces me to the heart! It is thou, 
thou— -my friend! O God, most noble spouse! You 
should speak roughly and harshly to a criminal!” she 
cried so touabingly that half the people in the stalls al- 
most rose in their seats. 

“Why, she’s all soul!” said the graduate, and his 
eyes, indeed the eyes of all— including the hundreds of 
gamblers, bribe-takers, even the fraudulent merchants, 
half-drunk footmen, and depraved ladies* maids in the 
gallery— filled with tears. Ladies from the highest cir- 
cles, forgetting propriety, leaned over the ledges of their 
boxes, and now the whole scene proceeded in an atmos- 
phere of absorbed stillness. But when tihe children were 
brought on Eilalia rushed into her husband’s arms with 
such a heart-rending s'hriek that the whole audience 
started. The sister of the President of the Chamber of 
State Property fainted. Kozlenev leaned his head against 
the wall between his box and the next. Madame Potvi- 
nova’s eight-year-old son burst out crying, and the cur- 
tain came down. There was a thunder of applause and 
cjries of “Minayeva!” She came out for a moment. The 
audience called her back, she appeared in a cloak, and 
disappeared immediately.' But the young men kept on 
calling for her, the bass voice of the graduate resound- 
ing above all the others. The proprietor of the theatre, 
however, announced from the ^age that Miss Minayeva 
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had gone home, extremely tired. Immediately afterwards 
the Vice-Governor also rose. The chief of police, whom 
he passed on his way out, made as if to follow him, 
but soon came back. 

“Well, has he gone?" asked the President of the Ex- 
chequer. 

“Yes,“ replied the chief of /police. “I wanted to 
go with him, but he wouldn’t have it.” 

“Of course not. Remember what a song and dance the 
old chap would have made, no end of fuss, but this 
one’s too clever for that,’’ responded the president. 

“Oh, of course,’’ agreed the chief of police. 

XI 

The Vice-Governor’s carriage drove at a gallop along 
Nikolskaya Street, the town’s main thoroughfare, where 
the dhief of police had given orders for all the lamps 
to be brightly lit, but then— and the chief of police 
had certainly not anticipated this— the Vice-Governor 
suddenly turned into Dvoryanskaya Street, where he was 
not expected to go and where in consequence no lamps 
were lit. In this street his carriage almost collided with 
that of the district medical inspector, whose coachman 
was keeping to one side to avoid a puddle. 

“Blockhead! Don’t you know your left hand from 
your right?” shouted the Vice-Governor’s coachman, rap- 
idly reining in his horse, but not in time to prevent his 
wheels brushing against those of the other vehicle and 
tearing off its braces. The inspector’s coachman, in other 
words, a soldier on hospital duty, could hardly keep his 
seat. 

“Look what you’ve done, you devil! The Vice-Governor 
and his cutthroats!” he was bold enough to mutter after 
them. 

In the meantime the Vice-Governor’s carriage had 
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turned into a side-street on the right, at a foot pace, the 
way being full o-f nits and gullies, but the Vice-Gover- 
nor cried out angrily: “Faster!** and the coachman drove 
so furiously that nothing but the well-tried virtues of the 
horizontal springs could have withstood the ensuing 
jolts and jars. Whither Kalinovich was speeding is no 
secret to us, and it would have been impossible, looking 
at him, to avoid the thought that God alone knows whose 
love is the more violent — that of a callow youth, rushing 
to a secret rendezvous with fevered limbs, glowing 
cheeks and poetically tossed locks, or that of a man 
v^hose greying hair is cut respectably short, whose life 
has gone on for several decades without a shadow of 
love, amidst the petty cares of office and intrigue, ser- 
vility and the persecution and punisihment of subordi- 
nates. Such a one has known land appreciated all the inef- 
fable delights of those secret rendezvous, of that kin- 
ship of the soul so often ridiculed by practical persons, 
and yet he might sometimes be glad to pay enormous 
sums to revive the merest shadow of that kinship in com- 
pany with some Mademoiselle Minna, of German or 
Spanish origin, .and no longer quite young. 

In the obscure side-street, in front of a small wooden 
house, Kalinovich cried: “Stop!** and opening the car- 
riage door himself, plunged through the gateway. He 
had to cross the yard on boards which jumped up and 
down beneath his feet like the keys of a piano. In the 
tiny porch he stumbled over a tub, then bumped his head 
against the door, and found himself in a dark entrance, 
where, hastily flinging his Iwo-thousand-ruble fur coat 
on the floor, he entered a shabby little room. He was 
greeted by a strong smell of Turkish tobacco and some 
dried herbs stuck behind the icon stand, and, oh, heavens, 
what a familiar picture met his eyes! Nasitenka sat in an 
arm-ohair, her hair dishevelled, the traces of grease 
paint still on her cheeks, wearing a loose frock, half-open 
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over the bosom. On a card table covered with scorched 
baize stood a samovar, and there was the Captain bend- 
ing over it, in what appeared to be the very same, long- 
lived uniform with polished buttons. And there was his 
short meerschaum lying among the cups and saucers, 
but instead of Dianka, who had died long ago, a huge 
clog, her son Tresor, and the very image of her, sat on 
his haunches in the corner. This scene, so dear, so in- 
comparable in the eyes of Kalinovich, was completed by 
Mikheich standing in the doorway and holding a tray. 
He had purposely left the prompter’s box in the last act 
and had actually taken off his boots and donned the slip- 
pers of the Caliph of Bagdad, so as to make, no noise, 
.and be able to hand round tea with greater propriety. 

“Here he is!” said Nastenka, rising to meet her guest. 

“Here I am!” he repeated, his face radiant. 

“Allow me to introduce your old acquaintance, the 
Captain,” went on Nastenka. 

“Why, how do you do!” cried the Vice-Governor, 
stretching out his hand, though, to tell the truth, he 
would rather have fallen on the Captain’s neck. 

“How do you do!” responded the latter cordially, but 
with a touch of formality. 

“Sit down, then,” said Nastenka, trying to place a 
chair in front of Kalinovich. But Mikheich was before 
her. With the agility of a stage footman he brought up 
the most comfortable arm-chair, and with no less agility 
retreated to his former place. 

Kalinovich sat down and fixed his eyes on Nastenka, 
unable to utter a word. 

“Will Your Excellency partake of tea?" she asked jok- 
ingly. 

“Thank you, I will,” replied Kalinovich. 

After this they again fell silent, quite unable to find 
words, and only looking into each other’s eyes. In the 
meantime the Captain had begun carefully pouring out 
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lea, Mikheich holding out the tray to receive the 
cups. 

“Ah, but Your Excellency has aged considerably,” 
said Nastenka, at last, still gazing at Kalinovich ten- 
derly. He passed his hand over his close-cropped grey- 
ing hair. 

“You haven’t grown any younger yourself,” he re- 
torted. 

“Naturally! But my feelings haven’t aged,” replied 
Nastenka flirtatiously. 

“Perhaps mine haven’t either,” rejoined Kalinovich, 
smiling. 

A grave expression suddenly appeared on Nastenka’s 
face. 

“I have heard, my friend. Everyone has told me how 
you work here, how you behave, and I tell you frankly 
that after this I have begun to respect you more than 
ever,” she said, sighing. 

Kalinovich looked down and hastened to address the 
Captain who, having poured out tea, was sitting beside 
him. 

“So God has willed that you <and I meet again.” 

“Yes,” replied the Captain, and of course let the con- 
versation drop. 

“But tell me how long you have been in the theatre, 
and how you got inito it?” Kalinovich asked Nastenka. 

“It’s a long story,” she replied. “But we’re all friends 
here, so I can speak freely. My uncle won’t be angry any 
more, will you. Uncle?” 

The Captain lowered his eyes. 

“And you, Mikheich, no chattering— d’you hear?” she 
said, turning to the prompter with upraised forefinger. 

“I understand, Nastasia Petrovna, and I admire you 
with all my heart,” he replied, holding his head to one 
side sentimentally. 

“Very well then,” continued Nastenka, addressing 
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Kalinovicli. “After that beautiful moment when you 
chose to run away from me, and then to pay me off so 
magnanimously, with money which I would have liked 
to fling in your face, together with a bronze candlestick 

or some other object Ah, well, if it hadn’t been for 

Belavin I don’t know what would have happened to 
me!” 

K^alinovich smiled faintly. 

“Belavin?” he echoed. 

“Yes, Belavin. Why do you say it so emphatically?” 
asked Nastenka. 

“Fotts Hicz cn liaison avec lui?" asked Kalinovich, 
speaking French so that the Captain and Mikheich should 
not understand what he said. 

Nastenka reddened. 

“How d’you know that?” she asked, looking railher em- 
barrassed. 

It must lx* admitted that in tone and manner my hero- 
ine distinctly betrayed the actress. But this only charmed 
Kalinovich the more. 

“I know everything you did in Petersburg,” he said. 

Nastenka smiled. 

“Listen to me,” she said. “If a woman ever told you 
or if one should ever tell you that she loved her husband 
or her lover, and that, though he died or was false to 
her, she would go on loving him to the end of her days, 
believe me, eitlicr she has never really suffered, or she is 
lying. None of us has the gift of loving one person only. 
It’s simply a question of being able or not being able to 
love at all. In some these feelings are stronger, in others 
weaker, and still others don’t have them at all. By lov- 
ing you so profoundly and madly I challenge the whole 
world of women,” exclaimed Nastenka. 

At this Kalinovich kissed her hand. 

“At the same time, however,” she continued, “when 
you threw me over, and when one man was left beside 
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me who seemed to care for me as even a father or mother 
seldom do ... I saw this and could not help becoming at- 
tached to him.” 

“And. . .” suggested Kalinovich. 

“And what? There was no ‘and’— that’s just it,” re- 
torted Nastenka. “Uncle, won’t you go and see about 
supper? Oh, if only we had Pelageya Evgrafovna with 
us, now! How glad she would be to see you, and how she 
would fete you,” she said, turning again to Kalinovich. 

“And where is she?” he asked. 

Nastenka sighed. 

“She’s dead, my friend, she* did not outlive my father 
a year. How she loved him! She did not love like you 
and me, hers was a simple, spontaneous nature. Get us 
some wine too. Uncle. I want Jacques to drink with me 
today. Remember how we all drank to you, when you be- 
came an author? How happy we were thenl But why do 
I talk about that? The present is delightful, ton. Go, 
Uncle.” 

The Captain winked at Mikheich and they went out 
together. 

Kalinovich immediately took advantage of their ab- 
sence to draw Nastenka to him, putting his arms round 
her and kissing her. 

“Well?” he said, pulling her down on to his knees. 

“Well?” countered Nastenka. “You say ‘and.’ But you 
are mistaken. I never lived with him. Why do you smile 
so mockingly? Do you think I’m holding something 
back?” 

“A little, perhaps,” smiled Kalinovich. 

Nastenka shook her head. 

“The time for me to protect my name has long passed, 
my friend,” she said, smiling sadly. “And in proof of 
this I will frankly admit that I was not restrained from 
intimate relations with him by prudery, it was he who 
did not wish it. Is that enough for you?” 
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Kalinovich again smiled, saying: 

“He*s a fool!’* 

“No, he’s wiser than you and me. He knew very well 
that to take up with a woman means to undertake moral 
and material responsibility for her.’’ 

“D’you think so?” 

“Oh yes. He’s one of those charming Petersburg 
bachelors who never go in for that sort of thing, and in 
my opinion that shows him to be a shallow person,’* con- 
cluded Nastenka excitedly. 

“Oh! Feelings of wounded love may be here discerned, 
my dear!*’ cried Kalinovich. 

“No, my friend,’’ said she. “It was not. so much 
wounded love as disappointment, the more acute that it 
was quite unexpected and unsuspected. You know very 
well yourself the deceptive heights at which that man 
was able to maintain himself, and which I only after- 
wards understood and appraised at their true value. 
You, for example, can fly into a rage, show yourself cold, 
harsh, but Belavin never strikes a false note. He is 
always lofty, kind, magnanimous. It’s quite natural that 
he should have seemed to me an ideal man, but after- 
wards, at the first serious question put to us by life, 
there was nothing to show under the tinsel, and it’s ab- 
surd and melancholy to remember what has been.’* 

“But what happened?” asked Kalinovich. 

Nastenka shrugged her shoulders. 

“What happened was,” she continued, “that I loved 
him in real earnest, grew fond of him, and at the same 
time could see that he was fond of me, because, after all, 
he would stay beside me for days on end, anticipate my 
slightest desires, read to me, console me. In the mean- 
time my money was beginning to come to an end. I 
thought, in my provincial naivete, you know, that there 
was no reason to conceal anything. One day I said to 
him quite simply and frankly: 'Listen, Belavin,* I said, 
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‘I have no more money. Nothing to live on. Try and find 
me some work.* He seemed to support me in this idea 
with a strange eagerness, and the very next day, I be- 
lieve, I had a letter from him, informing me that I could 
have the place of companion to an old Countess, a re- 
lation of his. Let go of me! My uncle will be back in a 
minute.” 

With these words Nastenka returned to her seat 
and appeared thoughtful. Kalinovioh gazed at her 
steadily. 

“Oh, how I suffered, my friend!” she began again. 
“You can have no idea! The old woman turned out to be 
a perfect horror, proud, supercilious, and in about six 
months I began to feel that I was positively going into 
a decline from perpetual humiliation, continual expecta- 
tion of being made to give her a footstool or pick up her 
handkerchief. Belavin knew all this beforehand, and 
could have prevented it. But he simply sacrificed me. 
Worst of all, wihen at last I told him straight out that 
I couldn’t go on living there, for she did nothing but in- 
sult me, that 1 was not born to be anyone’s slave or serv- 
ant, he suddenly began to sulk and lecture me, telling 
me that he loved me like a sister, that he was ready to 
do for me what he would do for his own sister . . . and 
so on— always the same . . . sister, sister ... at last I 
understood what he meant. My pride began to speak 
in me. As Gogol says, a person can hide what he is for 
a long time, but sometimes one impure impulse gives 
him away, and you can see right through him. And that’s 
how it W)as with Belavin. Everything was as clear as 
daylight to me. ‘I love you like a brother, myself, Mi- 
khailo Sergeich,’ I told him, ’and 1 wish no particular 
sacrifice from you.’ ” 

*‘What did he say to that?” asked Kalinovich. 

“Nothing, he said nothing, and you know he suddenly 
seemed to me like some old maid who takes an interest 



in others out of sheer spiritual vacuity, and who fears 
nothing so much as spontaneous, serious relations with 
anyone. Such people only play at feeling, and that was 
his humanity, that was the proof of it.’* 

K'alinovich gave a short laugh. 

“And at last, good heavens, I appreciated you, by 
comparing him with you,” cried Nastenka. “You’re an 
egoist too, but you’re a human being, you are always 
aspiring towards something, always suffering. Finally, 
you feel either sympathy or hostility for others and for 
their convictions, and put these feelings into practice at 
once. And Belavin never does. He argues about every- 
thing most nobly, and goes no further. Life is easy for 
him, for he is a spiritless, bloodless, heartless creature, 
gifted with nothing but a mind.’’ 

Kalinovich could stand no more. 

“Oh, my darling! You clever thing!’’ he cried, trying 
to take her hand and draw her to him again. 

“Don’t, they’re coming!’’ she said, and just then the 
Captain and Mikheich really did come in, carrying be- 
tween them a table laid for supper. 

“That man,’’ went on Nastenka, still speaking of Be- 
lavin, “cherishes himself to such an extent that he is 
ready to run a thousand miles to escape the most in- 
significant sensation which could trouble him in the 
slightest degree, he never says a word which might lead 
to any demand being made on him. But Your Excellency 
and I are not like that, even though we may have com- 
mitted all sorts of misdeeds in our lives, are we?’’ 

“No, we’re not like that,’’ assented Kalinovich, gazing 
at her affectionately. 

“Supper is ready,’’ announced the Captain. 

“Splendid, Captain! I’m ever so hungry,’’ cried Nas- 
tenka. '"Monsieur, prenez votre place" she commanded 
Kalinovich, sitting down herself. He took a seat opposite 
her. 
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“I think my Ivolgin is cleverer than either of you/* 
said Nastenka, shaking her head. “As clever as you 
may be.” 

“And is Ivolgin yours?” asked Kalinovich, tossing off 
a whole glass of wine, a thing he hardly ever did. 

“Of course he’s mine. And he’s a fine person.” 

“What’s so fine about him?” 

“The fact tliat he is an artist in his soul,” declared 
Nastenka. “Who was it that first discovered and sup- 
ported in me the vocation of actress, and gave me wlrat 
is called a crust of bread to last me all my life? Good- 
ness knows he deserves to be loved simply for his pas- 
sion for the theatre. His father had only just died then, 
and he immediately mortgaged his estate, hunted up an 
old entrq)reneur and came to me. ‘Look here, Nastasia 
Petrovnia,’ he said. ‘We tried to act together, and 
•nothing came of it. But now I am getting up a pro- 
vincial company. I beg you, for God’s sake, come with 
us and be our leading lady.’ At first the proposal made 
me laugh, but then I thought to myself: ‘After all, 
wouldn’t it be a great deal more dignified to earn my 
bread on the stage than to be the slave of some with- 
ered old Countess,” and I decided I would. I wrote to my 
uncle: ‘Let us go, my knight,’ I said, ‘and see if we can 
find some corner of the world for the insulted and op- 
pressed. A carriage! A carriage!’ Didn’t I, Uncle?” 

“Yes, in those very words,” replied the Captain, smil- 
ing good-humouredly. 

But Kalinovich had begun to frown. 

“And then,” continued Nastenka, turning to him. “All 
you young gentlemen, not excepting even Your Excel- 
lency, all of you, whatever you say, regard us, espe- 
cially us provincial actresses, with condescension. You 
are very fond of running after us, of making up to us. 
You are even capable of wasting a little money on us, 
but you consider us only worthy of being your mis- 
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tresses— nothing more! But Ivolgin, dear man, saw 
things differently. The fact that I was an actress actu- 
ally raised me in .his eyes. For two years he dreamed 
of nothing but making me his wife, and my Uncle to 
this day scolds me for not marrying him. It was wrong 
of me. Captain, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh no, you must do as you please,” replied the Cap- 
tain, pouring out some more wine to Kalinovich. 

“Mr. Ivolgin isn’t good enough for you, if you’ll ex- 
cuse me,” suddenly blurted out Mikheich, who was 
standing at the table with a plate in his hand. 

“Well said!” cried the Vice-Governor. 

“Is he, now, Your Excellency?” went on Mikheich. 
“What sort of a match would it be? What’s- the good of 
a wife putting in her own word according to her educa- 
tion, if her husband doesn’t know what she’s talking 
about? As if we hadn’t heard his talk with our young 
lady . . . namby-pamby, and that’s all. He can only 
scratch his head in bewilderment.” 

“Come, Mikheich, don’t say that! You and I are not 

so very clever ourselves Besides, even if he is a bit 

silly, a fortune of two thousand souls goes with him. 
And that’s such a ipretty figure that 1 know some ex- 
cellent people who were unable to withstand half 
of it,” jested Nastenka, glancing at Kalinovich. But 
seeing that he frowned still more, she at once changed 
her tone. “Are you angry? Come now, surely not! Or are 
you jealous? Yes. Well then, listen to me,” she said, hold- 
ing out her hand to him. “Listen: one memorable day, I 
happened to read in the papers that a certain gentleman 

had been appointed Vice-Governor What I then 

felt no one knows but the night and the dark forest! 1 
began asking everyone I could about you, like a mad- 
woman. Of course a great deal was said. At all costs, 
I thought. I’ve got to see this man. And I did. Now are 
you comforted?” 
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Kalinovich's face was indeed radiant. 

“What did they tell you about me?” he asked. 

“They said of course that you didn’t take bribes, that 
you were very clever, that you knew a lot, but that you 
were a despot and ruthlessly severe. That you detested 
society and that you would probably never go to the 
theatre, for you would rather see a public execution than 
a theatrical performance. In a word, all the praise was 
extremely serious, and all the blame was mere nonsense, 
which 1 advise you to take no notice of,” Nastenka 
summed up, again noticing that her last words had dis- 
pleased Kalinovich. 

“No, it’s not nonsense! Pour me some more wine, 
Captain,” he said, turning to Flegont Mikhailich. 

The latter immediately poured him out some wine with 
evident pleasure. 

“It’s not nonsense,” repeated the Vice-Governor in a 
choking voice, gulping down the wine. “Thousands of 
tongues declare that I am a cold-hearted man, a tyrant, 
a miscreant. But how is it that nobody can see in me 
one solitary good trait--that I have never been base 
and never bowed my head to anyone?” 

“For heaven’s sake! As if anyone doubted it!” cried 
Nastenka. 

“Everyone does!” cried Kalinovich. “And there is no 
one to see that if I have ever attained anything in my 
life, it has never been by means of requests, by making 
up to anyone, but always by getting hold of somebody 
and making him serve me by force. My behaviour to you 
and my marriage are the only cases in which I consider I 
acted basely. But it was that very same delightful so- 
ciety which now calls down- curses on me and which op- 
pressed me from my childhood that made me. What was 
I to do? My nature is such that I require a great scope 
for my activities.” 
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“I bitterly regret,” Nastenka interrupted him, “that 
you did not go on writing. Your mind, your education 
and, finally, your attitude to life, make this your true 
vocation.” 

Kalinovich flew into a rage. 

“What the deuce— literature! That was less suited to 
me than anything else. And after all, say I had become 
a kind of Russian Byron or Shakespeare— what then? 
We have seen the fate which overtakes all the most pro- 
gressive people in that arena. This one is shot, that one 
dies in abject poverty, a third drinks himself to death or 
goes out of his mind. No, thank you! There’s no life for 
poets and artists in our country so far. They’ve come to 
the wrong place.” 

With these words the Vice-Governor paused for some 
minutes, then, as if thinking aloud, he went on again, 
his arms flung wide: 

“I have lived in this world for over forty years now 
and what do I see, what is it that prospers? Honourable 
toil, brilliant gifts, a great mind? Not so. It is the right 
sort of appearance, an accident of birth, or, finally, 
money. I chose the last, selling myself in marriage in 
the most loathsome way, and becoming a millionaire. 
The horizon then cleared immediately, and roads were 
opened before me in all directions. Gentlemen who never 
before deigned to notice me, now lay at my feet.” 

“All that I know and understand perfectly,” said 
Nastenka. 

Kalinovich more and more excited, and continued 
to drink. 

“Look here,” he said, taking Nastenka’s hand. “Fm 
a little drunk now and this is perhaps the first moment 
of frankness in ten years of hellish, obstinate silence. 
You, my little friend, and you. Captain, are the only 
people in the world who I want to love and understand 
me just a little. Don’t you know that from th^ first day 
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of my marriage I became an official, a public man, call 
it what you will, but no longer belonged to myself. I 
sought and desired only one thing: to do good to others. 
Tell me, why am I hounded by public opinion? A wealthy 
man, I lead an almost ascetic life. When I was an of- 
ficial I worked day and night, hired spies on my own 
money, became a stool pigeon, a detective myself, in 
order to expose some evil. In my present post I brought 
low a governor who had been a burden to the gubernia, 
bleeding it white for fifteen years. I sent that arrant 
scoundrel. Count Ivan, whom you may remember, to 
prison for a criminal offence, and dismissed perhaps 
five or six bribe-takers from the government service. 
And for all this, for the fact that I have cleared the 
gubernia of this muck, I am blamed. Even the fact that 
I appointed the two or three teachers of whose honesty 
I was convinced to unimportant posts, is held against 
me. They say I am' gathering a gang for myself, although 
I would not raise by a farthing the salary of my own 
son, even if I saw him starve to death under my very 
eyes, unless I considered him of use to the service in 
which I wish to work, in absolute purity, with no respect 
for persons. That is my only dream. That is my glory. I 
have nothing but that in my Ijfe.” 

At this the Vice-Governor covered his face with his 
hands and bent his head. 

“When you sum it all up,” he continued in tones of 
bitter mockery, “you see that it is no joke to live and 
act in a society with such uncertain ideas of honour and 
justice.” 

“Who doesn’t agree with that? But why take it so to 
heart?” said Nastenka. 

“Take it to hearti” repeated Kalinovich mockingly. 
“How can I help taking it to heart when I know that 
everyone here is my enemy, and that I am one against 
so many. Say what you will — however strong one may 
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l)c, one can't help weakening, one is bound to be 
broken.” 

The conversation came to a stop for a short time, and 
since supper was over the Captain and Mikheich began 
clearing the table. 

Nastenka and Kalinovich were again left alone. 

“And what about your wife? Tell me a'bout her,” she 
said. 

These words seemed to scorch Kalinovich. He raised 
his head abruptly and said: 

“God will judge between my wife and me, which of 
us is more to blame, she or I. At any rate I know that 
at the present moment she would like to poison me, if 
she didn’t fear the law.” , 

“Good heavens! What are you saying, my friend?” 
cried Nastenka, and going up to Kalinovich she put her 
hand on his shoulder. “Why are you in such an irritable 
state? Tell me— ^do you pray?” she added in a whisper. 

“I do,” he sighed. “But how strange this meeting of 
ours is!” he went on, casting a glance at Nastenka. “In- 
stead of exchanging words of love and tenderness we 
talk about God knows what. Were we always like that?” 

“Yes. But what of it? We love one another the same 
as ever.” 

“I love you more,” he said. 

“And do you think I don’t?” put in Nastenka, kissing 
him. 

The Captain and Mikheich came in and she went back 
to her seat. There was silence for a few moments. 

“I must go,” said the Vice-Governor suddenly, rising. 

“Where are you going?” asked Nastenka. 

“Home,” replied Kalinovich. “I have begun to believe 
in forebodings, and just now, explain it as you will,” he 
continued, pressing at his temples, “I have so strong a 
sensation of being in the grip of some inexplicable fear 
that I feel clearly, I almost see, that at this very moment. 
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somewhere in the sky, by some mysterious caprice of 
fate, a turning-I)oinl in my life is taking place. Whether 
for the better or for the worse, I don’t know, but a ter- 
rible turning-point, terrible.” 

“That foreboding is very easy to understand,” said 
Nastenka. “You have met me again, and of course there 
will be a turning-point.” 

“No, it’s not that. Good-byel Good-bye, Flegont Mi- 
khailich,” said Kalinovich and took his departure. 

Nastenka accompanied him to the door with feelings 
of anxiety and melancholy. The Captain hastened to light 
his way, and Mikheich, handing him his overcoat and 
taking the candle from the Captain, followed the Vice- 
Governor right up to the carriage. 

“Don’t hurt yourself here. Your Excellency, for God’s 
sake,” he warned him, holding him lightly by the arm, 
and then, slamming the carriage door, he cried, scraping 
his heel in the mud: “I wish Your Excellency a good 
nightl” 

“Thanks,” said Kalinovich gently, and drove off. 

When he got home his forebodings proved to have 
been justified. On the faintly illuminated staircase his 
foot struck against something white. 

“What’s that?” he asked the footman coming towards 
him. 

“It’s a trunk ... the mistress’s,” replied the man un- 
certainly. 

“Whiat’s it doing here?” 

The footman was still more confused. 

“The mistress has gone away, and it couldn’t be got 
into the carriage, so she left it.” 

“Gone away— where to?” asked Kalinovich, still 
walking up the stairs. 

“She must have gone on a journey. Sir, for she took 
post-horses. She left a letter for you on your desk,” re- 
plied the footman, now deathly pale. 
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At this the Vice-Governor stopped and looked into the 
man’s face. 

“H’m,” he said— it was almost a groan, and hardly 
breathing, he entered his study. There on the desk was 
the note from Paulina. She wrote: 

• “Your last act gives me the right to fulfil a long-cher- 
ished wish to leave you. If you should think of follow- 
ing me or try to make me live with you by force, I shall 
appeal to the 'government for protection.” 

Everything showed that Kalinovich had by no means 
expected a blow from this direction. Astonished, infuri- 
ated, and at the same time alarmed by the thought of 
public exposure, he seemed at first to be quite discon- 
certed, but next moment he rang the bell violently. 

The footman came running in. 

“Go and tell the coachman to return to the place I 
have just come from and give them this letter,” he said, 
handing him a scrap of paper on which he had scribbled 
a few words. 

“Wait!” he next shouted. “Send a gendarme to the 
chief of police and tell him from me that he is to go 
’straight to the prison and report to me immediately.” 
After giving these orders he shook his head as if to brace 
himself and went into Paulina’s bedroom. The chiffonier 
in which her clothes and money were usually kept was 
not even locked, and proved to be quite empty. Kalinovich 
laughed and went back to his study. There, sinking into 
an arm-chair, he waited, his face perfectly blank, till 
Nastenka, for whom he had sent the carriage, entered 
with an anxious countenance. 

“Congratulate me! I am now a perfectly free man. As 
good as divorced!” were the words with which he 
greeted her, going to meet her the moment she entered. 

“What has happened, for heaven’s sake, tell me!’* she 
said, sitting down without removing her cloak or her 
hat. 
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nothingl Only a plot ... an intrigue against me. 
Not for nothing did I find her with him! That’s where it 
all comes from. I suppose a whole train of mines and 
pitfalls has been laid, to blow me up once and for all. 
Well— we’ll see!” 

There was something strange in the way he shrugged 
his shoulders. 

Nastenka gazed at him in terror. The clattering of a 
sword in the hall announced the approach of the chief of 
police. Kalinovich went out to meet him. 

“What have you to tell me,” he asked anxiously. 

“AH’s well,” replied the chief of police. 

“And the prisoner, Count Ivan Ramensky?” 

“Quite safe. He’s asleep at the moment.” 

Kalinovich meditated for a few moments. 

“Since he will not be required for interrogation, board 
up his chamber and give him his food through the grat- 
ing,” he said in a sternly imperative voice. 

Both by training and nature the chief of police 
was inclined to all sorts of severe measures. But 
when he heard this order he was somewhat taken 
aback. 

“Will there be a written order from Your Excellency?” 
he asked. 

“There will,” replied the Vice-Governor. 

The chief of police bowed himself out. Nastenka 
trembled as she listened to this conversation. 

“What do you mean to do, my friend?” she asked when 
Kalinovich came back to the study. 

“Nothing. I only want to see that he is well locked 
up— they’ll all be running away,” he replied, laughing 
hysterically, and again sank into a chair. “There are so 
many of them and I am alone,” he added, and all the 
muscles of his face twitched. 

“How can you be alone, when I am near you?” said 
Nastenka, going up to him. 
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“Yes, you must be my wife, my friend, my sister. And 
let everyone know it. Do not leave me, my friend,” said 
the Vice-Governor and, sobbing like a little child, he 
laid his head on her bosom. 

She wound her aims round his neck and began kiss- 
ing the top of -his head, his forehead, his eyes. These 
sincere caresses seemed to calm him a little. Seating 
Nastenka at a slight distance from him, he immediately 
began writing, and kept it up almost all night. The next 
day he sent a special messenger to Petersburg with dis- 
patches. It was easy to see that he feared something 
against which he was taking all possible measures. 

XII 

In the meantime there was still greater excitement in 
the gubernia. There were three main points which served 
as a basis for this excitement. The first of these was of 
course the appointment of the new Governor, in which 
post Ralinovich had been installed, with promotion to 
State Councillor. The next was the unexpected, hasty de- 
parture of the wife of the new Governor. Many asked not 
without astonishment why she had left. In conversation 
with certain persons, however, Kalinovich explained 
this perfectly satisfactorily, saying that he had long 
intended going with his family to Petersburg but that 
now, having received his present appointment, he was 
unable to do so, and had therefore permitted his wife 
to go alone. The third point, which exceeded all expec- 
tations, and strained all patience, was the reception 
given to the officials by the new Governor. The day after 
the receipt of the order confirming him, the chief of 
police instructed gubernia and district offices that their 
members, including the secretaries, were to appear on 
the 12th of March at eleven a. m. to be introduced to 
Ihe new head of the gubernia. These instructions 
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naturally created a certain agitation. The author, for 
instance, is aware that Bobkov, who had been district 
judge for several years and was accustomed to drink 
eight glasses of vodka before dinner and ten glasses be- 
fore supper, did not touch a drop for two whole days be- 
fore the reception so as not by any chance to risk breath- 
ing the unpleasant smell of spirits in the face of the head 
of the gubernia. The magistrate, just as if he were going 
to church, had his beard trimmed the day before, 
went to the bath-house and just before the reception 
anointed himself frantically. The postmaster’s assistant 
spent the hours from two till five walking past the shop 
windows, trying to choose a new hat and sword and 
finding none that were good enough. The midwife Er- 
nestine, having heard of the severity of the new Gover- 
nor, went about the town in the uLmost anxiety, l)egging 
everyone she met to tell her whether she ought to in- 
troduce herself or not, for though only a woman she too 
was in the government service. 

From nine o’clock in the morning of the 12th the street 
in front of the Governor’s porch was crowded with car- 
riages of the most varied types, from the clumsy droshky 
of Judge Bobkov to the dainty carriage of the Councillor 
for Finance. The young wives of the private secretary and 
the prosecutor, as if merely taking an airimg, drove along 
the embankment several times just to peep through the 
windows and see what was going on in the Governor’s 
apartments, where were assembled all the officials, from 
the 9th to the 5th ranks, most of them as plump as tur- 
tles. their somewhat drooping heads protruding from 
clumsy, but nevertheless gold-embroidered collars. Near- 
est of all to the study were the members of the Guber- 
natorial Board, their circle completed by Secretary 
Ekzarkhatov, who appeared to be calmer than anyone 
else present. The President of the Exchequer, holding his 
general’s hat in his hand, and walking up and down past 
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the members of his chamber, was making obvious efforts 
to appear in good spirits, facetious, and even slightly 
‘"advanced,” but his countenance betrayed his anxiety. 
The most conspicuous figure in the building commission 
was the staff officer who, the sarcastic Kozlenev said, 
had originally 'been created for a sentry-box on the high- 
road, but, on his turning out so clumsy, had been trans- 
ferred to 'his present condition. The gubernia architect, 
who stood beside him, seemed to be positively wasting 
away. His pocket had become lighter by some three 
thousand rubles when Kalinovidh was only Vice-Gover- 
nor, and now it looked as if there would be no more 
pickings for him. The Presiderrt of the Chamber of State 
Property had actually rounded up three regional chiefs, 
so as to make a complete showing of his subordinates. 
But the boots of one of these stank so atrociously of 
whale blubber that he had to be sent away. The postal 
authorities, who were related to the director of the Gym- 
nasitwn, huddled together with the employees of the Min- 
istry for Education. When all the departments were 
assembled, Kalinovich did not keep them waiting long. 
He appeared in full governor’s uniform, but without the 
slightest ostentation, and on the contrary bowing with 
the utmost simplicity to all, remaining in the middle of 
the room, so that his face could be seen by everyone. 

“By order of the government, gentlemen, I have been 
appointed head of this gubernia,” he began, slurring the 
words and fixing his eyes on the ground. “The nature of 
my management has to a certain extent appeared from 
my activities as Vi-oe-Governor, and then as Executive 
Governor. And so there is nothing left for me to do but 
to add a few words. All you whom I have the honour to 
see here, all we here assembled, are government officials, 
and there is no point in our wearing masks in front of 
one another. Each of us understands, of course, that the 
only ruling principle for every well-intentioned official 
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should be the law, his own common sense and, finally, 
perfect readiness to do good. He can have no other mo- 
tives. At the same time no one will dispute the fact that 
such is in reality far from the case. I am not speaking 
now of the police authorities , who, I know, permit the 
falsification of investigations, intentional delays in the 
infliction of penalties, and shameful disorder owing to 
ignorance of their business, to indolence and to drunken- 
ness. And since all this is under my direct control, I de- 
clare that from henceforth 1 shall exercise the utmost 
severity, and will show not the slightest indulgence to 
anyone found guilty of similar abuses." 

These wiords of Kalinovich caused everyone to glance 
involuntarily at the chief of police who, however, 
like a man of the world, did not so much as blink. 

“But, in addition to such particular cases,” continued 
the Governor, still not looking up, “there are, if I ma> 
so express myself, established abuses, which have be- 
come as it were legitimized, giving rise to no complaints 
and therefore never brought to light. By way of example: 
during my official journeys in the gubernia I have often 
happened to come across extremely inferior post-horses. 
When I have asked the reason for this, the keepers of 
posting stations have frankly told me that they could 
not manage otherwise, for they pay the local postal 
authorities fifteen rubles on every pair.” 

The gubernia postmaster turned pale and exchanged 
glances with his brother-in-law, the director of the 
Gymnasium. 

“Whilst living, as a young man, in district towns, I 
used to hear as the most commonplace occurrence that 
in various offices trifling sums were exacted for every 
passport issued, peasants were made to pay for the wash- 
ing of the floors, said to be trampled over by their dirty 
boots, and, finally, were made to contribute to the 
expense of the oil used in the icon lamps.” 
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A smile passed over the countenances of the repre- 
sentatives of all departments but that of the exchequer. 

“During recruiting I have also been the saddened wit- 
ness of the way this duty, so onerous for our lower 
classes, is an occasion for haymaking, a holiday for the 
district heads, regional chiefs, recruiting office staffs, 
especially doctors,** said the Governor, and all noticed 
that with these words he looked straight at the wry- 
necked medical inspector who, for his part, seemed to 
shrink into himself, knowing very well in his heart that 
in all matters concerning recruiting interests he had 
been not a man but a very fiend. 

One of the district heads presented a sufficiently curious 
figure: on hearing the word “recruiting, ’’ his whole body 
seemed to lengthen, and the imploring expression of his 
eyes, the rueful contractions of his nose and lips seemed 
to say: •“! know nothing about it, it was all the will of 
the authorities.** 

“All these abuses,’* continued the Governor, drawing 
himself up to his full height and raising his head, “taken 
together, are not so important as the bargains made by 
officials with all sorts of purveyors and contractors, who. 
whether they supply departments with wine or grain, or 
undertake any other work, are compelled, when naming 
the prices for contracts, to conciliate in the first place 
those persons who confirm the contracts, next those who 
do the work and, finally, those who accept it when fin- 
ished.** Saying this, K'alinovich paused for a few seconds. 
Complete silence reigned in the hall, it could be seen that 
all were profoundly offended. 

“It is probable that not a hundredth part of all that I 
have just now indicated exists in this gubernia. But if 
anything of the sort does exist, all we, responsible 
persons, will of course make it our sacred duty to destroy 
and eradicate it,’* he ended in tones which made the 
remark sound savagely siarcastic rather than well-mean- 
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mg, and then, bowing to all, he hasteffied back to his 
study. 

The silence continued for a short time. 

The first to break it was the President of the Ex- 
chequer. 

“What’s the meaning of it all?” he blurted out. 

“Everyone got it... he castigated everyone,” put in 
the President of the Chamber of State Property. 

“Restless fellow, very restless,” remarked the staff 
officer of the building commission thoughtfully. 

The postmaster and the director of the Gymnasium ex- 
changed expressive glances. The members of the board, 
who were accustomed to the sallies of their former Vice- 
Governor, were the first to go back to their homes, and 
the rest followed their example. 

“What’s the meaning of it?” repealed the President of 
the Exchequer, as he descended the staircase, and he 
began making whispered plans with some of the more 
important personages for meeting and discussing the 
whole affair. 

“Absolutely essential,” they agreed and that same 
evening about ten persons gathered in his house. In order 
to prevent the news of their meeting spreading, they sat 
in the host’s study, behind closed shutters, and even with 
drawn curtains. Most indignant of all was the host 
himself. 

“Your Excellency,” he said, addressing the gubernia 
Marshal, a sworn foe of Kalinovich cv'er since the affair 
of the Count, “I’m his senior in years, in the service, 
and, finally, in rank, for after all he’s only yesterday’s 
half-baked State Councillor, and I’m Major-General to 
my Emperor, though I shall always and everywhere 
concede him the first place as head of the gubernia. But 
I can’t stand him telling us before a public meeting that 
we are all bribe-takers. I can’t stand it!” 

The Marshal nodded his approval. 
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“What right has he to do that?’* interposed the young 
prosecutor. “I have inspected several gubernias, accompa- 
nied by members of the Senate. They are invested with 
great powers, but even they did not treat subordinates 
like that.” 

“And it’s my fault if he comes across an inferior post- 
horse in the street!” contributed the gubernia postmaster. 

The engineer-colonel and the merchant Papushkin ar- 
rived for the discussion. 

“I have brought Mikhailo Trofimich here. He’s jHist 
come from Petersburg and heard something about our 
new chief,” said the colonel, indicating the contractor. 

“Tell me,” said the host without beating about the 
bush, “what do they think of him there? Is he mad or a 
fool, or is he so clever that we here are unable to under- 
stand him?” 

“I’ll tell you what they aay about him,” said Mikhailo 
Papushkin bluntly. He was no whit abashed to find him- 
self in the general’s house, and sank into an arm-chair 
without waiting for an invitation. “They say he’s a man 
with great influence. First I spoke to some of the author- 
ities there — since nothing good is to be expected for us 

in dealing with him direct, you know ‘Look here, 

gentlemen,’ I said, ‘levy a contribution on us if you like, 
but for God’s sake relieve us of that man.’ ‘No, Mikhailo 
Trofimich,’ they said, ‘don’t ask that! Try and get o-n 
with him. Everything is done according to his desire 
here.’ ” 

“Why do they think so highly of him? Is he a genius?” 
asked the gubernia Marshal. 

“God knows, gentlemen, the whys and wherefores 
when a man is promoted in our country! The most likely 
explanation is that he has good recommendations— a 
letter from Khovansky, no doubt. They say there that he 
keeps his place all on account of his wife. She’s related 
to some grauid lady in igreat favour with the. minis- 
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ters. The Lord knows! They chattered a lot ... of 
course I didn’t understand all of it, but they chattered 
a lot.” 

“So that’s it,” said the Marshal, putting two and two 
together. “And now he’s sent his wife there to strengthen 
those ties.” 

“Perhaps,” sighed the host. “At any rate, gentlemen, 

I consider that I myself, and you, Fyodor Ivanich,” turn- 
ing to the staff officer of police, “and Your Excellency, 
of course, and you, too,” he added, addressing the guber- 
nia Marshal and the postmaster, “in fact all of us must 
inform our chiefs of the reception given us, and ask for 
protection, for he has only spoken so far, and when he 
begins to act, it will be impossible for us to go on in the 
service.” 

Almost everyone agreed with this. Mishka Papushkin 
alone looked somewhat grimly at the president. 

“Why will it be impossible? Nonsense! It will be 
possible,” he said. 

“Ah, but it won’t,” retorted the host irritably. “You 
say that, old man, because you don’t know what the serv- 
ice is, you don’t understand.” 

“It will be,” insisted Mikhailo Trofimioh. “We have a 
very good fable in the country about this sort of thing. 
Shall I tell it you?” 

“This is no time for your fables, Mikhailo Trofimich,” 
interrupted the staff officer. 

“Wait a bit!” interrupted Papushkin. “You just listen 
to it, and see if you don’t learn something from it. It was 
like this, gentlemen,” he continued, smoothing his beard 
and moustache, “l^ng, long ago there lived a very 
avaricious peasant in a village. He was so mean that 
when he started threshing his rye he never let a single 
grain be wasted. Among all his other property he had a 
flock of sheep. One day he heard that in Germany they 
shear the sheep and make a big profit on the wool. This 
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fellow, being no fool, went straight to his fields, started 
shearing one sheep, and then another, but the silly sheep 
weren’t used to it, and they started kicking. So it wasn’t 
so easy for him, you know. And one sheep he wounded in 
the side by accident, another out of rage..*.. And the 
poor sheep ran away from him with their wool cut off 
and their sides wounded. They were so frightened that 
they decided to go to the goat for advice. ‘You silly 
fools,’ said the goat. ‘Just lie still—that’s all. Let him 
do what he likes — shear you. He’li stop when his hands 
begin to get blistered. And in the meantime your wool 
will gradually begin to grow again, and your sides won’t 
suffer any more.’ And 1 would advise you, all you gener- 
als and colonels, in the present case to listen to- the goat. 
Don’t kick, let him do what he likes— -shear you! Remem- 
ber the proverb: ‘One man can’t finish the whole pot!’ 
He’ll get tired of it, believe me.” 

The end of Mikhailo Trofimich’s fable made them all 
smile. 

“It’s a good fable,” said the Marshal. 

“That it is,” repeated the contractor and soon after, 
with clumsy bows, he went away. 

XIII 

It seemed as if the words falling from the lips of Pa • 
Pushkin had been wisdom itself. His advice -spread all 
over the gubernia. Almost all the officials, both those who 
had been at the discussion, and those who had not, said 
to themselves: “Deuce take him! Let him do what he 
likes— shear us! In the first place there’s always the 
wool in store. And i-n the second place, give it time and 
it’ll grow again.” 

Kalinovich himself seemed to behave according to 
Papushkin’s fable. He began to throw down- and shear one 
official after another, as if they were sheep. The first to 
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go was of course the manager of the Governor*s office, in 
whose place Ekzarkhatov was apipointed. Then a blow 
was dealt at the Chamber for State Property, where, by 
order of the Governor, the manager was dismissed and 
regional chiefs changed about. The police, from the men 
on duty in the streets to the inspectors, were changed. 
The red-nosed chief of police was considered to be 
in danger of the same fate. And in addition to all this 
gubernatorial inspection was anticipated. The superin- 
tendents of police, hardly ever leaving their dis- 
tricts, were squeezing arrears out of debtors, driving 
men out to mend the roads for the sake of appear- 
ances. By mieans of abuse, blows and even personal 
expenditure, the mayors of district towns were getting 
streets paved and fences painted. In state depart- 
ments, courts of justice, municipal councils and in Dumas, 
clerks sat writing in their offices day and night. 

But while such activity was going on in the various 
departmental and administrative zones, very strange 
rumours were being spread in society. Sashka Kozlenev, 
in his capacity of theatre-goer, aware of all the back- 
stage secrets, was the first to go about the town telling 
everyone that the new Governor, that ideal of official 
behaviour, had, immediately after his wife’s departure, 
formed an intimacy with the actress Minayeva and spent 
all his evenings with her. This fact appeared so very 
extraordinary that two ladies from the highest circles 
considered it their duty to pay Nastenka a visit which 
she naturally did not return. While I can confidently 
assure my readers that such was the fact, nothing would 
induce me to name these ladies, for anyone who knows 
the strictness and refinement of the attitude to morals 
in a gubernia will realize the enormous concession they 
made, positive proof, by the way, of the sacrifices women 
are nowadays ready to make for the sake of their 
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husbands' careers. In the meantime the Governor, as if 
desirous of showing his utter disrespect for society, 
really had begun, las was said, to kick up hts heels. He 
would often drive from his office in broad daylight 
straight to Nastenka's house, where, in the sight of all, 
his carriage waited at the gate till late at night. Na- 
stenka was also sometimes seen driving to his house in 
his own carriage, without even the window glass being 
raised, and the Governor once went so far as to pass 
down the boulevard at the most crowded hour in an open 
phaeton, with Nastenka at his side. 

The first to remark this and blush with shame were the 
young wife of the prosecutor and her friend, who were 
tfoing for their usual stroll. And the wife of the President 
of the Criminal Chamber, who had been so upset by the 
resignation of the former Governor, this time rushed 
frantically out of her garden, jumped into a hired car- 
riage, and told the driver to follow the Governor's phae- 
ton. 

Under her very eyes Kalinovich drove up to his house, 
got out, and then, helping out Minayeva as if she were 
his wife, disappeared with her through the glass door. 
Nastenka then ran up the stairs as if quite at home, 
passed through the ball-room into the drawing-room, and 
sat down carelessly on a sofa, exclaiming: “Oh, how tired 
I am! Isn't it hot?*' Kalinovich regarded her with 
mournful tenderness. I cannot pass over in silence the 
fact that if anyone had seen my heroine as a little girl 
they would never have recognized her, so pretty had she 
become. Thirty is usually a disastrous age for women 
with round, rosy faces— the roses become glaring red 
spots, the eyes go dim, the features become still more 
trivial. But this is not the case with interesting faces, 
the covering for spiritual beauty. At this age, mind, 
emotions, even passion, begin to show more vividly, and 
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Nastenka*s face belonged to this group. Moreover, 
she dressed with great taste. Petersburg and the profes- 
sion of an actress had completed her education in this 
respect. 

At about eight o'clock a manservant brought in a tea- 
service on a huge silver tray, and arranged it on a table 
set aside for that ipurpose. Nastenka, just as if she were 
the liady of the bouse, poured out tea. Flegont Mikhailich 
appeared at a side door, solemnly followed by the dog 
Tresor. 

“Good evening, Uncle,” said the Governor in friendly 
accents. 

The Captain bowed in his usual manner and sat a 
little apart, his eyes lowered. A few days before he had 
had a long talk with Kalinovich in his study, from which 
he had emerged looking, if not exactly sad, extremely 
upseit. Arrived at home he began blinking in a very odd 
manner. i 

“Well, Uncle, did you speak to him?” asked Nastenka. 

“I did,” replied the Captain. 

“And are you satisfied, do you understand that what 
is done is done, and cannot be undone?” 

“Yes.” 

“And are you at last convinced that that man loves 
me?” said Nastenka in conclusion. 

“Yes,” assented Flegont Mikhailich, and after this he 
began to spend all his evenings with Nastenka at the 
Governor’s house. To his simple mind rank was of such 
enormous importance that Kalinovidh now seemed to him 
quite another man, and he never allowed himself in any 
way to forget where and in whose presence he was. As 
for the Governor, after the worries of office which he 
endured almost every morning, the company of these 
kindly folk apparently gave rest to his soul, and a feel- 
ing of quiet happiness began to grow within him. On this 
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evening, however, he seemed so melancholy and glum 
that Nastenka asked him what the matter was. 

“It’s nothing. Ring the bell, will you, my friend?” he 
replied. 

She tugged at the bell-pull. 

The footman entered. 

"Has anything come by the post? Send a gendarme to 
Ekzarkhatov.” 

“He is here himself, Your Excellency,” replied the 
footman. 

“Why didn’t you tell me, you blockhead? Ask him 
in,” exclaimed the Governor anxiously. “Nikolai Ivanioh, 
why didn’t you tell them to let me know you were here? 
What foolish delicacy!” he said to the advancing Ekzar- 
khatov. 

The latter handed him a pile of letters. Kalinovich flung 
them down scornfully till he got to one marked: To be 
delivered personally. Breaking the seal, he read it atten- 
tively and then gave such a strange laugh that everyone 
looked at him in surprise, and Nastenka was quite 
frightened. 

“That blessed mail always upsets you,” she said. 

Without answering her, Kalinovich read the letter 
again. 

“They ask for explanations of another three denuncia- 
tions,” he said at last, turning to Ekzarkhatov with a 
scornful grimace, and handing him the letter. “Now they 
are sending regular interrogatory items, as if I were a 
criminal or a prisoner under interrogation.” 

Ekzarkhatov did not know whether to read the letter 
or not. 

“Look through it, read it. I conceal nothing, I am 
not ashamed of myself,” said Kalinovidh land laughed 
again. 

Nastenka looked at him anxiously. She could see that 
he was in the grip of fury. 
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“I intend- neither to conceal nor to be ashamed of any- 
thing,” repeated the Governor, and turned suddenly to 
Ekzarkhatov. “Listen,” he said, “wouldn’t you like, before 
it’s too late, to have the post of mayor or police superin- 
tendent instead of your ipresent position? I still have 
enough influence to do that for you.” 

This proposal evidently astonished and offended Ekzar- 
khatov. 

“Don’t you consider me fit for my present post?” he 
asked. 

“Good heavens! You know I don’t mean that!” cried 
Kalinovich. “But I myself may be dismissed. Another 
may come who may treat you badly, and you will be 
without a crust.” 

Ekzarkhatov drew himself up, raised his drooping 
head, and looked quite dignified. 

“As far as I know myself, Yakov Vasilich,” he said, 
“I serve not individuals, but the cause. What have I to 
be afraid of?” 

Kalinovich burst out laughing. 

“Not individuals! He wants to forward the cause while 
in the service. That’s not the way to serve here, Sir!” he 
exclaimed, and laughing bitterly he began pacing up and 
down the room. The expression on* his face was so 
desperate that none of those present dared to address 
him. 

“Be so kind,” he said at last, turning to Ekzarkhatov, 
“as to write an answer for tomorrow’s post. They ask on 
what grounds the Count was arrested, and why his case 
is being investigated without a deputy from the gentry. 
Tell them the police authorities have the right, on their 
own initiative, to arrest any person committing a 
criminal offence, since, if they waited till deputies had 
been found, all criminals would escape. Quite clear, I 
think? And as for interrogations being held without a 
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deputy, there is no law compelling examining judges to 
have anyone present -during the interrogation of gen- 
tlemen of education, and I am not -going to invent new 
regulations for this purpose. As to the licence, I would 
also state thait in applying money under them to munici- 
pal requirements, and thus returning to society some 
infinitesimal percentage of the enormous profits amassed 
by licence dealers, I was not infringing the law. Put this 
down, word for word.” 

“Won’t they be offended?” asked Ekzarkhatov. 

“And what about me? Am I not offended? Didn’t they 
insult me, when I consider myself in no way to blame in 
the service?” exclaimed the Governor, putting his hand 
to his head. Then, obviously trying to appear calm, he 
began again: 

“To the question about my inaugural speech, write it 
out in full, all that you remember, word for word; what 
I sai'd about bribes, and the sort of bribes 1 mentioned. 
If you have forgotten anything I will fill up the gaps. I 
remember it all. Those were no mere idle words. Well, 
good-bye for the present. Go and see to it.” 

Ekziarkhatov went out, his head bent. 

“What is it all about, and where do all these unpleas- 
antnesses spring from? You worked and acted just the 
same before, and they promoted you, and now ” 

Kalinovich gazed steadily and mockingly at her. 

“It’s because I have not been so fortunate as to please 
my wife, Paulina Alexandrovna, ha, ha! And I am no 
match for her, of course! I have fifty thousand rubles in 
that little box, paid to me for marrying her. I never take 
any risks with that money, for it was obtained with my 
blood and now it is all I have. Eut she, thanks to the 
Divine Creator, still has a thousand souls and hundreds 
of thousands of rubles. I am no match for her.” 

“They say Mediokritsky went with her— why?” asked 
Nastenka. 
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“Yes, the petty thief, Mediokritsky. He is now her 
chief confident and almost every week gives dinners to 
all sorts of gentlemen at Dusseau’s, for the purpose of 
injuring me and helping the Count, and by the way he 
writes to that scoundrelly relative of his, the former 
manager of the Governor’s office, that if God enables him 
to destroy me he will probably come back here an official 
of the gubernia office.” 

With these last words the Governor once more burst 
out laughing. 

“But how can they destroy you?” asked Nastenka. 

Kalinovich shrugged his shoulders. 

“I suppose,” he began in sarcastic tones, “they will 
at first, remembering my services, content themselves 
with palming me off on some small middle-class gubernia 
with a mild reproof, adjuring to mend my ways both 
officially and privately, for, as they write, indignation is 
felt not merely at my official activities, but also with 
myself as an individual with restless tendencies and no 
humane principles whatever! Ha, ha!” 

“But why should you let it worry you? Let them send 
you somewihere else. We can be happy anywhere,” said 
Nastenka. 

Kalinovich gave a deep sigh. 

“No,” he said, “it would be wounding, very wounding! 
It would be wounding for me, knowing as I do that I 
have put my whole soul, my very heart into the service 
for ten years. And then it would be such a pity for 
the caiuse, which, whatever they sav, has improved a 
little.” 

Soon after <this little scene even society began to guess 
that the wind was beginning to blow from ano>ther 
direction. To begin with, a special commission was 
suddenly sent from Petersburg to look into the Count’s 
case, under the presidency of Councillor of State Open- 
kin. It would have been exceedingly obtuse not to see in 
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this a snub to the Governor, especially since the com- 
mission itself began its activities by giving immediate 
orders for the release of Count Ivan on his daughter 
going bail for him. This circumstance produced great 
joy in society, and all those not too closely dependent 
oh the Governor for their positions went to congratulate 
the Count the very next day. He was, however, cautious 
enough to give out that he was ill, and while thanking 
them all for their sympathy, received no one. In the 
meantime the order prohibiting the old postmaster, in 
connection with the Count’s case, from leaving the town 
was rescinded, and he went straight to his district office. 
The engraver was also released, as a person, against 
^hom there was absolutely no evidence. Even the Count’s 
servant and the cantonist— according to the clerk sent 
to the Gubernatorial Office to write down the findings 
of the commission— even these two were now only de- 
tained, one for having given conflicting evidence, the other 
for crimes having nothing to do with the case. In a word, 
the whole case seemed to have been given a different 
aspect. One of the members of the commission, a man 
still young and extremely well-educated, probably 
more outspoken than the rest, actually gave this away 
in talk. 

“Your Governor, gentlemen, has always been a very 
strange individual, but in the case of the Count he has 
behaved like a madman,’’ he said in front of hundreds 
of people, who smiled ambiguously in reply, but made no 
rejbinder; only the stout graduate, who was sitting at 
another table, hearing the young man’s words, spoke to 
him faf from politely, and asked: ■ 

“What makes you say the Governor acted like a mad- 
man?” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders and began to 
explain himself, point by point. 

“In the first place,” he said, “the Governor put a 



gentletnan in prison, although there had been as yet no 
crime committed.” 

*‘No crime?” echoed the graduate stubbornly. “It was 
committed when the Count drew up a false certificate— 
that’s when it was committed.” 

“Nothing of the soft,” continued the young man in his 
former business-like tones. “The crime in this case could 
only be considered as committed when the contract se- 
cured under this certificate failed. The Treasury, therefore, 
should have continued working on the basis of securities 
which have turned out to be non-existent, and then only 
would there have been an actual wrong, and a crime 
proven.” 

“And if, with God’s help, he had undertaken the con- 
tract on this falsified certificate, and brought it to a 
fortunate conclusion, then all would have been well?” 
asked the graduate. 

“I suppose so,” said the young mian, somewhat 
abashed by the question. 

“I think so, too,” said the graduate with obvious 
sarca^. 

“I congratulate you on that,” said the young man, 
equally sarcastic, and he turned back to his other lis- 
teners. “Apart from these theoretical considerations,” he 
continued, “see what the facts themselves show: the 
Governor says Count Ramensky drew up a false certifi- 
cate. The Count says the act he presented was not false, 
but applied to the property of the N. postmaster, which 
really was issued by the civil chamber a year before the 
arofe-men'tioned certificate. The building commission 
replied to the effect that, owing to the -passage of time, 
it could not remember what the certificate inspected by 
it had been. The Count’s- signature to his petition was 
reco^ized by half the'secretaries, and not recognized by 
the other half. So how many chances are there either 
way?” 
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“So the Governor himself drew up the false cer- 
tificate?” asked the graduate. 

“I know nothing about that,” replied the young man 
evasively. “Investigators are not allowed to come to any 
conclusions on a case, you know, so as not to confuse or 
•involve the judicial authorities. I speak only of factsi” 

“Facts,” repeated the graduate, looking him in the 
face, and saying almost aloud: “Oh, unjust judges!” he 
rose clumsily from the table and went to the billiard 
room. 

“Counsel for the defence!” the young man called after 
him. 

Several heads corroborated his thought with slight 
pods. This conversation was of course retailed all over 
the town by the next day. 

“Things look bad for the Governor,” was the almost 
unanimous decision of the gubernia diplomats, but 
Papush'kin, who was uiot fond of giving up his convic- 
tions, replied to this: “Not a bit of it! He*ll get over 
it.” 

“Will he, though?” they cried. “He’s afraid him- 
self. He’s done nothing either in the office or the 
Gubernatoriial Board for the last fortnight. He’s taken 
fright.” 

“Not he!” insisted Papushkin. And his words were 
corroborated in a very short time. 

A fire broke out in the government salt depots, how, 
God alone knows! Kalinovich was the first to gallop to 
the place, riding bareback, after which he scolded the 
chief of police, swore he would send the chief of the 
fire station into the army, and took control himself. The 
feeble fire brigade, under his fierce command, soon dis- 
played heroic courage and gallantry, and just when 
Kalinovich, covered with dust and soot, and soaked with 
water, was so close to the flames that his horse snorted 
incessantly and kept backing away, just at that very 
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moment, coming from dinner with the President of the 
Exchequer and therefore distinctly tipsy, Councillor of 
State Openkin drove up to have a look at the fire. Peer- 
ing through his spectacles at the terrible scene of de- 
struction, he too began shouting at the police officer, and 
ordering the men not to turn the hose on that part of the 
wall they were dousing. Hearing this, Kalinovich sud- 
denly turned his horse towards him and shouted in a 
loud voice: 

“Mr. Openkin, I and the chief of police are here 
and therefore there is no need for anyone else to give 
orders.” 

“I am giving orders and acting on behalf of State in- 
terests, Your Excellency,” retorted the Councillor, show- 
ing temper, too. 

“I’m the master here and I alone must look after State 
interests,” almost yelled Kalinovich, smiting his chest. 
“Officer, put a chain round the site of the fire, and don't 
let any idlers get inside it! If anyone does, put him under 
arrest!” he cried to the officer sent to witness the ex- 
tinguishing of the fire. The latter passed on the command, 
and a chain was stretched almost under the very nose of 
the State Councillor. Some schoolboys who had come 
running up to sc^ the fire laughed heartily at this. Open- 
kin turned green, but trying to laugh it off, got into the 
president’s carriage again and drove away. 

On the day following this incident the commission 
ceased all its activities and returned to Petersburg, so- 
ciety remaining in torturing suspense. Everyone was 
longing to know how it would all end. At last, on the 
18th of December everything was settled. A docu- 
ment arrived which made the copyists, the senior clerks, 
and the secretaries to the board sit up in their chairs, 
their eyes bulging and their fingers outspread. The 
Secretary of the Exchequer galloped off in a droshky to 
the President, who was still at home. Almost the whole 
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town trooped to the house of the gubernia Marshal at his 
twelve o’clock luncheon and satisfaction was written on 
most of the faces. The gubernia architect, meeting Pa- 
pushkln in the street again, called ouit to him joyously: 

“Well? Your prophecy didn’t come true, did it?” 

' “Ach! He went too far, too far** replied Papushkin. 

In the document it was written that Kalinovich was 
discharged from the service and sued for illegal acts dur- 
ing the fulfilment of his duties both as Vice-Governor 
and in his present post. 


« « * 

-(Having appeared on the scene with my herd’s first 
entry into the service of the State, I consider myself fully 

entitled to part with him on bis resignation What 

else can I do for him? The season of youth, love or new 
amorous ties of any sort had long passed for him, and 
he was forced to abandon for ever the official activities 
which would have been appropriate to his years, and 
might have summoned him to the struggle again. Like 
a wounded eagle, he joined the ranks of the dissatisfied 
and settled down modestly with Nastenka and the 
Captain in Moscow. Of his enemies, the' Count, emerging 
from his case without a stain on his reputation, returned 
to his estate and resumed his former way of life. The 
resurrection of this phoenix had an extremely simple 
explanation. 

It was said that, in connivance with Mediokritsky, he 
had so managed Paulina's fortune that she lost her whole 
capital and half her estate. Abandoned by all, betrayed 
by all, the unfortunate woman did not survive this blow 
and with the first melting of the ice on the Neva experi- 
enced in solitude the last tragedy lying in wait for all— 
the agony of death. Six months after she died Kalinovich 
marded Nastenka. This fact, it would seem, unravels 
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all the threads lor me, as a novelist, but 1 am not able, 
like the old spinners of romance, to say that my hero, 
after prolonged agitations, at last reached the peaceful 
haven of quiet domestic happiness. This is far from the 
truth. Broken morally and physically, Kalinovich only 
decided to marry again because he had nothing else to 
look forward to, and Nastenka, who seems to have loved 
him more because of her fond memories than in reality, 
gave up acting and became the wife of a Councillor of 
State chiefly from a sense of duty and the consciousness 
that since she was the only thing left in the world to 
this man, she was bound to do what she could to support 
and sweeten his ruined and yet still cherished life. The 
Captain was the only one who really enjoyed himself, 
looking after the whole household and never forgetting 
to speak of his nephew and niece as “Their Excel- 
lencies.” 
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